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"HE character of Mr. ApD150N 
and his writings, for juſtneſs of 
chought, ſtrength of reaſoning, and 
purity of ſtile, 1s too well eſtabliſhed to 
| need a recommendation; but their 
I greateſt ornament, and that which gives 
a luſtre to all the reſt, is his appearing, 
throughout, a zealous advocate for vir- 
tue and religion againſt profaneneſs and 
infidelity, And becauſe his excellent 
diſcourſes upon thoſe ſubjects lie diſ- 
perſed among his other writings, and 
are by that means not ſo generally en 
and read as they deſerve, it was judged 
1) | to be no unſeaſonable ſervice to religi- 
0 on at this time, to move the bookſeller 
Ido publiſh them together in a diſtin. 
7 volume; in hopes, that the politeneſs 
IR and beauty peculiar to Mr. ADDIsS0N's 
#7 writings would make their way to 0G . 
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PREFAGB. 


ſons of a ſuperior. character. and a more 
liberal education; and that as they come 


from the hands of a Layman, they may 
be the more readily received and conſis 
dered by young gentlemen, as 4 prope 


manual of religion. 


Our modern ſceptics and inßdels are 


great pretenders to reaſon and philoſo- 
phy, and are willing to have it thought 
that none who are really poſſeſſed ofthoſe 
talents, can eaſily aſſent to the truth of 


Chriſtianity. But it falls out very un- 


fortunately for them and their cauſe, 
that thoſe perſons within our own me- 
mory, who are confeſſed to have been 
the moſt perfect reaſoners and philoſo- 
phers of their time, are alſo known.to 
have been firm believers, and they, Lay- 
men; I mean Mr. BoyLs, Mr. Locke, 


Sir LA AC NEWTOx, and Mr. Appi- 


som; who, modeſtly ſpeaking, were as 


good thinkers and reaſoners, 25 the beſt 


among the ſcepticsand infidelsat this day. 
Some of them might have their parti- 
cular opinions about this or that point 


in Chriſtianity, which will be the caſe 


as long as men are men; but the thing 
here inſiſted on, is, that they were ac- 
curate reaſoners, and at the ſame ti me 
firm believers. RE ET 


V2 — — I K K „1 — — Aero adapter £47 76 * 
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Mr. Box Lx, the moſt exa ; fearcher 
into the winks of nature that any age 


has known, and who faw atheiſm, RE 


infidelity beginning to ſhew themſclves 
in the looſe and eee reign of king 


Charles II. ued his philoſophicat 


enquiries wit!  refigious views, to eſta- 


| blith the minds of men in a firm belief 


and thorow ſenſe of the infinite power 
and wiſdom of the great Creator. | 
This account we have from 


Dr dura, 
one who was intimately ac- 


2 with him, and preached his 


uneral fermon : © It appear- 
© ed to thoſe who converſed 
* with him in his enquiries into nature, 
that his main deſign in that (on which 
* as he had his own eye moſt conſtant- 

* Iy,fo he took care to put others often 
in mind of it) was to, raiſe in himſelf 
© and others, vaſter thoughts of the 

* greatneſs and glory, and of the wiſ- 


Life , P. 2:23 


dom and goodneſs of God. This was 


ſo deep in his thoughts, that be con- 

© cludes the article of his will, which re- 
© lates to that illuſtrious body, theRoy- 
al Society, in theſe words: © wiſhing 
te thema happy ſucceſs in their laudable 


© attempts, to diſcover the true nature 


* 


«gf, the: ye — mee 
e that they and all other ſearchere 


** * their attainments to the glory of the 
reat authorof nature: and to the com- 


ob ſpeaks thus of him, He link * 
profoundeſt veneration for the gres 


I obſer ved in any perſon. The very 
name of Gop was never mentioned 
by him without a panſe and a viſible 
Mt 1 2 in his diſcourſe? = arp 

And, of the ſtrictneſs dndrexcdephiet 
Bid. Fg neſs of the whole courſe of his 
ir” life, he ſays, I might here 
i —— the whole tribe of liber. 
tines, to come and view the uſefulneſs 
as well as the excellence of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, in a life that v was en- 
1 © tirely dedicated to it.“ 
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_ciple of aſcribing effects to nature, which 
are only produced by the infinite power 
and wiſdom of God;) and alſo his EV 
= about final cauſes of things natural, 
to ſhew that all ER in nature were 


 « phyſical truths, may: arches —4 
5 - 9 of mankind.” The ſame perſon 


God of heaven and earth, that erer 


Againſt the Atheiſts, he wrote = 
Free enquiry into the received notion o 
nature, (to confute the pernicious prin- 


4 a G  <. 


r — n „ ̃ AA K 


RNEYF TY e vir 
an 65 nw ed withi great order, 
and every thing for its proper end and 
uſe, by an all- wiſe Creatoa. 
Againſt the Deiſts, he wrote à trea- 

tiſe of things above reaſon; ; in which he 
| nakes it appear thatſeveral. things which 
we judge to be contrary: to reaſon, be- 
\ | cauſe above the reach of our underſtand 
ing, are not therefore to be thought un- 
x reaſonable, becauſe we cannot compre- 
| hend them, fince they may be apparent= 
0 ly reaſonable toa greater and mare com 
prehenſive underſtanding. And he wrote 
another treatiſe, to ſhave the poſſibility 
of the eſurrect ion of the W n 
The veneration he had for the holy 
ſcriptures, appearsnot-ovly from his ſtu- 
dying them with great exactneſs, ant 
exhorting others to oy the. ſame; but 
more particularly from 4 diſtinct trea- 
tiſe which he wrote, on purpoſe to de- 
fend the ſcripture- ſtile, and to anſwer all 
the objections which: profane and irreli- 
_ gious perſons have made againſt it. And 
 tpeaking of morality conſid red as a rule 
df life; he ſays, © I have former- 4 

0 I taken pains to peruſe books ay: in, 

morality; yet ſince they have only 
+ apower to perſuade, But not to com- 


+ Bb, . RE I : n 
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© mand; and ſin and death do not neceſ-: 
« farily attend thediſobedience to them, 
they have the leſs influence; for ſince 
ve may take the liberty to queſtion hu- 
man writers, I find that the methods 
t they take to impoſe their writings up- 
on us, may ſerve to countenance * 
truth or falſhood,?- 2: 

His zeal to propagate Chriſtianity i in 
themorls, appears by manyand large be- 
nefactions to that end; which are enu- 

Li Fe, merated in his funeral fermon: 

©P3% ? He was at the charge of the 

© tranſlation and impreſſion of the Ne- 

© Teſtament into the Malayan language, 
* which he ſent over all the Eaſt-Indies. | 
© He gave a noble reward to him that 
© tranſlated GroT1vs's incomparable | | 
© book of the Truth of the Chriſlian re- 
© ligion into Arabic, and was at the | 
charge of a whole impreſſion, which | 
, © he took care to order to be diſtributed. 
Si n all the countries where that language 5 
BY © isunderſtood. He was reſolved to have. | 
$i © carried on the impreſſion of the New. ÞÞ . 
* Teſtament in the Turkiſh language; 
© but the company thought i it became 
© them to be the doers of it, and ſo . 
5 < ered him _ to give a __ ſhare to- 
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« oliierel to beditttibuten in Tang: work 


© he contributed largely bath to the im- 
pteſſions of the Welſh Bible, and of the 
Iriſh Bible in Scotland. He gave, dirs 


ing his life, three hundred Pau to 


advance the deſign of propagating the 


© Chriſtian religion in America; and as 


© ſoon; as he heard that the Eaſt⸗ India 


"x compare were entertaining propofiti- 


© ons for the like deſign in the Eaſt, he 
© preſently; ſent an undes pounds fot 
© a beginning and an example, but in- 


I tended to carry it much farther, when 


© it ſhould beſet on foot to purpoſe. He 


bad deſigned, though ſome accidents 


did, upon great conſiderations, divert 
- kick from ſettling it during his life, 
but not from ordering it by his will; 
that a liberal proviſion ſhould be made | 


for one, who ſhould, in a very few 


a well-digeſted ſermons, every year ſet 


forth the truth of the Chriſtian religi· 
* on, in general, without deſcending to 


the ſubdiviſions amongſt Chriſtians ;. 


and who ſhould be changed every tHird 
year, that ſo this noble ſtudy and ems 
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4 5 1 which means quay p might 


In his younger years, 7 thoughts 
of entering into holy orders, and one 


reaſon that determined him * 1 


vas that he believed he might, in ſome 
„be more ſerviceable to religi- 


© themſelves againſt all that was ſaid by 


* men of our profeſſion, with this, that 5 
* it-was their trade, and that they were 
d therefore that 


paid for it: he hope 
* he might have the more influence 


© the leſs he ſhared in the eee of 


5 the church. : LY . 


Mr. Locks, whoſe e nalen 
in n reaſoning i is ſo much celebrated, LON 
by the ſceptics and infidels of our times; 


[1 wal his zeal for Chriſtianity, \lirſta * 
in his middle age, by publiſhing a diſ 


courſe. on e to ene e 


* 
fene . a 


on, by continuing a La man; 
1 , . as n no — Bi with 
relation to religion, beſides thoſe of 
© faving his own ſoul, gave him, as he 
* thought, a more unſulpected authori- | 
* ty in writing or acting on that ſide. 
He knew the prophane crew fortified 
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cenforablaneliiaF belies ; | TENTS he! 


the-promiſed Mefſiah; and, after that, 


in the laſt years of his Hife, by # very 


judicious commentary — Len of 
the epiſtles of St. Paul. 1¹. 
He ſpeaksof the MIR ACLES e 


3 by our Saviour and his apoſtles, in the” 


ſt manner, both as facts unexcep®” 
tionably true, and as the cleareſt eviden: 
ces of a divine miſſion, His words are 
theſe; © The evidence of our Reaſonable- . 

: Saviour s miſſion from hea- 2, etc,” 
© ven is ſo great, in the mul- P- 2560 


© titude of his miracles he did before all 


* ſorts of people (which the divine pro- 
* vidence and wiſdom has ſo ordered, 
© that they never were nor could be de- 
* nied by any of the enemies and oppoſ- 
© ers of Chriſtianit y) that what he deli . 
© vered,' cannot but be received as the 
© oracles of God, and unqueſtionable | 
* verity.” And again; After % „ 6, 
: - reſurrection, he ſent his . ag. i 
les amongſt the nations, accom-— 
« paſa with miracles ; which were 
* done in all parts ſo frequently, and be- 
fore ſo many witneſſes of all ſorts, in 
broad day-light, that, as I have often 
i * the enemies of nnn by” 


proc ee) — if dercn 
We detected any .falſhood. in the li- 
a ory of the goſpel, or found the leaft 
5 — to quaſtion the matter of fact 
$:publiſhed by Chriſt and his apoſtles 
Nhe number and evidence of themi- 
* racles done by our Saviour and his fol- 

© lowers; by the power and force of | 
© truth bore down this mighty and ac- 
* compliſhed emperor, and all his parts, in 

_ © his on dominions. He durſt not de- 
ny ſo plain matter of fact; which be- 
e ing granted, the truth of our Saviour 
doctrine and miſſion unavoidably fol: 
© lows; notwithſtanding whatiocvet 
artful ſuggeſtions hiswit could invent; | 
© or malice thould lle 40 che er, | 
$ * trary.”. 7411. 
To thoſe: ue alk, © What need-was 

c there of a Saviour? hat a 
c . Mr.Lock 
lies, It is enough to ju- 

Pia. . 336 gy « ff the fitneſs of — big dar 
fitobe done, by 2 it into the ]-iſ ſve 
Y nn „ wheres 


wa 


_FHU0RF 1 0 El "Mii 
of, our Narrow underſtandings, and; 
* ſhort views may utterly incapacitate 
| « us to judge. We know little of this 
vifible, and nothing at all of the ſtate 
of that intellectual world (wherein 
are infinite numbers and degrees of 
þ © ſpirits out of the reach of our ken or 
gueſs) and therefore know not what 
\ | © tranſactions there were between God 


© and our Saviour, in reference to his 
kingdom. We know not what need 
© there was to ſet upa head and a chief- 
* tain, in oppoſition to THE PRINCE 
Lor THIS WORLD, THE PRINCE OF 
© THE POWER OH THE. AIR, ec. 
E< whereof there are more than obſcure 
intimations in ſcripture, And we 
Wl © ſhall take too much upon us, if we 
Y © ſhall call God's wiſdom or providence 
to account, and pertly condemn for 
; B< needleſs, all that our weak, and per- 
* * haps biaſſed underſtanding cannot ac- 
count for,” And then he ſhews at 
large the neceſſity there was of the 
goſpel- revelation, to deliver the 
world from the miſerable ſtate of 


Bid. 
260. 


ling darkneſs and ignorance that mankind . 
vil were in, 1. As to the true know- ads.” 


eres lege of God, 3 As to the 264. 


„% PREFACE. 


Wards and puniſhments ; and, 2. From 


Pref. to Books, the Sacred Text, Holy 


x Comment. 


worſhip to be paid him, 3. Av'to 
282. the duties to be performed to him. 
284. To which'he adds the mighty aids 
and encouragements to the 
formance of our duty. 1. From the al. 
ſurance the goſpel gives of future re- 


= the promiſe of the Spirit of God 7 
to direct and affiſt us. 5 
The holy ſcriptures are every where | 
mentioned by him with the greateſt re- 
verence. He calls them the Holy | 


Writ, and Divine Revelation * 
lp. al. and exhorts Chriſtians * to be- 
© take themſelves in earneſt to the ſtu- 
© dy of the way to falvation, in theſe 
holy writings, wherein God has re- 

© vealed it from heaven, and propoſed | 

* it to the world; ſeeking our religion 

© where we are ſure it is in truth to be 
found, comparing ſpiritual things with 
, ſpiritual, And in a letter written the 
Poſthu. Vear before his death, to one who 
Works, aſked this queſtion, © What is 
b 344. © the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way, for 

© a young gentleman to attain to a true 
knowlege of the Chriſtian religion, i in 

« the full and juſt extent of it ?? his an- 
ſwer is, Let him ſtudy the holy ſcrip- 


— 


* 


ture, eſpecially the New: Teſtament. 
herein are contained the words of 
© eternal life. 
* thor ; ſalvation for its end; and truth, 

© without any mixture of error, for its 
matter.“ A direction that was copied 
from his own practice, in the lat- pg. 


ter part of his life, and after His Works, 


retirement from buſineſs; when F. 29. 
for © fourteen or fifteen years, he appli- 
ed himſelf eſpecially to the ſtudy of 


the holy ſcriptures, and employed the 


laſt years of his life hatdly in any . — 
elle. He was never Weary of edmir- 
ing the great views of that fucred Ok, 

and the juſt relation of all iis: parts; 
He every day made diſcoveries in it, 


that gave him frech cauſe of admira- 


tion.“ 

Of St. Paul in tene upon ſevs- 
ral of whoſe epiſtles he drew up a moſt 
uſctu] commentary, he ſays, That he 

was miraculouſly called to the 


miniſtry of the gol pel, an d de- Comment. 


* clared to be a choſen veilcl : - RO 


that he had the whole dah of the 


" goſpel from God by immediate reve- 


lation: — that for his information in 


* the Chriſtian knowlege, and the my- 
B 2 
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It has God: for its au- 
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der and depths of the diſpenſation 
© of God by Jeſus Chriſt, God himſelf 


had condelonded' to be his inſtructor il 


and teacher: — that he had received 


the light of the goſpel, from the foun- 


tain and father of light himſelf: — 
and, that an exact don of his 
reaſonings and inferences, is the only 
* fafe guide for the right underſtanding | 
p 1 * of him, under the ſpirit of God, . 
; * that directed theſe facred writ- 
© 10g8.” 7 


And the death of this gr eat man was a| | 
Paſtbu. agreeable to his life. For we are 
ort, informed by one who was with 
p. 21. him when he died, and had liv-F 
ed in the ſame family for ſeven years 
before, that the day before his death he 
particularly exhorted all aboutf 
him to read the holy ſcriptures, 
that he deſired to be remember 
cd by them at evening prayers; and be- 
ing cold, that if he would, the whole 
| family ſhould come and pray by him in 
his chamber, he anſwered, he ſhould be 
very glad to have it ſo, if! it would not 
give too much trouble; that an occa- 
ſton offering to ſpeat of the goodneſs of 
God, he elpecually exalted the love 


5.20, 21. 


pR EPA OE. xvit 


which God ſhewed to man, in juſtifying 
him by faith in Jeſus Chriſt; and return- 
ed God thanks in particular for having 
called him to the knowlege of that di- 


vine Saviour. 


About two months before his Noth 


he drew up a letter to a certain gentle- 


man (who afterwards diſtinguiſh-. Dulles. 
ed himſelf by a very different way Works, 
of thinking and writing) and left b. 328. 
this direction upon it, To be deliver- 
ed to him after my deceaſe.“ In it, 


: ? are theſe remark 1b] © words, ( This life 


is a ſcene of vanity that ſoon paſſes a- 
way, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction, 

but in the conſciouſneſs of doing well: 
and in the hopes of another life, This 
is what I can ſay upon experience, 
and what you will find to be true, 
* when you come to make up the ac- 
count. | 


Sir 10 Nw ron, univerſally ac- 
knowleged to be the ableſt philoſopher 
and mathematician that this or perhaps 
any other nation has produced, is alſo 
well known to have been a firm believ- 


er, and a ſerjous Chriſtian, His diſ- 


coveries Concerning th: frame and ſy- 


B 3 
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ſtem. of the univetſe, were applied by 


him, as Mr. Boyi.e's enquiries into na- 


ture had been, to demonſtrate againſt 
atheiſts of all kinds, the being of a 


God, and to illuſtrate his power and 
em in the creation of the world. 


Of which a better account cannot be 


ab . given, than in the words of an 


Philefophy, ingenious perſon who has been 
P-495- much converſant in his philo- 


ſophical writings: At the end of his a 


mathematical principles of natural phi- 


: loſophy, he has given us his thoughts : 


* concerning the Deity. Wherein he 


© firſt obſerves, that the ſimilitude found 
in all parts of the univerſe, /makes it 
*undoubted, that the whole is govern- 


* ed by one ſupreme, Being, to whom 


* the original 1s owing of the frame of | 
nature, which evidently is the effect of 
© choice and deſign. He then proceeds | 
ON briefly to ſtate the beſt ende nen 


In ſhort, 


© notions concerning God. 


Ve cannot conceive either of ſpace or 
time otherwiſe than as neceſſarily ex- 


© iſting; this Being therefore, on whom 


all others depend, muſt certainly ex- 


* iſt by the ſame neceſſity of nature. 


— — „ — wp — 


2 


4 , 


£ "Conſequently wherever ſpace and time 


is found, there God muſt alſo be. And 
Jas it appears impoſſible to us, that 


© < ſhould have had a beginning, the Dei- 
ty muſt be both immenſe and eternal. 
= This great man applied himſelf with 
the utmoſt attention to the ſtudy of the 


veral parts of them with an uncommon 
exactneſs; particularly, as to the order 


2 and events relating to the Meſſiah. 
pon which head, he left behind him 
an claborate diſcourſe, to prove that 


nd the famous prophecy of Daniel's weeks, 
it which has been ſo induſtriouſly pervert- 


n- ed by the deiſts of our times, was an 
om expreſs prophecy of the coming of the 
of Meſſiah, and fulfilled in Jeſus Chriſt. : 


ical brated for an uncommon accuracy in 
ort, thinking and reaſoning, has given a- 
or bundant proof of his firm belief of 
Chriſtianity, and his zeal againſt infidels 
of all kinds, in the writings that are 
here publiſhed ; of which it is certain- 
ly known, that a great part of them 
were his own compoſitions, ' 
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ſpace ſhould be limited, or that time 


boly ſcriptures, and conſidered the ſe- 


of time, and the ſeries of prophecies 


eds MM Mr. Appison, fo deſervedly cele- 
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k not theſe 8 nor | 
the teſtimonies they have given of their | 
firm belief of the truth of Chriſtianity, + | 
ag if the evidences of our religion were 
to be finally reſolved into human au- 
hority, or tried in any other way than 
by the known and eſtabliſhed rules of 

right reaſon; but my e in menti- | 
them, ib. e 7 
1. To ſhow the very great 0 3 
as thoſe who would make the belief of 


\ revelation inconſiſtent with the due uſe 


of our reaſon ; when they have known 
ſo many mene inſtances in our own | 
time, of the greateſt maſters of reaſon | 
not only believing revelation, but zeal- | 
ouſly concerned to eftabliſh and propa- : 
gate the belief of it. | 
2. The rememberance of this will al- 
ſo be a means, on one hand, to hin- 
der well meaning people from being 
miſled by the vain boaſts of our mo- 
dern pretenders to reaſon ; and on the 
other hand, to check the inclination of 
the wicked and vicious to be miſled; 
when both of them have before their 
eyes ſuch freſh and eminent inſtances of 
ſound reaſoning and a firm faith 12 0 
together 1 in one and the ſame mind. 


. Parther, as theſe v were Aae 5 
nerally eſteemed for virtue and goodnets, 


4 and, notwithſtanding their high attain- 


ments, remarkable for their modeſty 


and humility; their example ſhews us, 
that a ſtrong and clear reaſon naturally 
leads to the belief of revelation, when 


it is not under the influences of vg or 
pride | 
4. And, finally, as they are all Lay- 


men, there | is no room for the enemies 


: of revealed religion to allege, that they 


were prejudiced by intereſt, or ſecular 


BW conſiderations of any kind. A ſuggeſti> 


DW on, that has really no weight, when 


urged againſt the writings of the clergy 
in defence of revelation, fince they do 


not deſire to be truſted upon their own 


authority, but upon the reaſons they 
offer; and lawyers and phyſicians are 


not leſs truſted, becauſe they live by 


their profeſſions, but it is a ſuggeſtion 
that eaſily takes hold of weak minds, 


and eſpecially ſuch as catch at objecti- 
ons, and are willing to be caught by 
Y them. And, conſidering the Mg | 


of the adverſary in making proſelytes, 
and drawing men from the faith of 
Chriſt; equal diligence is required of 
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thoſe who are to maintain that faith, 
not only to Jeave men no real ground, : 
but even no colour or pretence, | for 
their Infidelity. 


The following diſcourſes, 1 that 1 
concerning the evidences of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, were all publiſhed in ſe- 
parate papers ſome years ago, and af- 
terwards collected into volumes, with 
marks of diſtinction at the end of many 
of them, to point out the writers, | 
Mr. Appison's are there diſtinguiſhed Þ 

by ſome one of the letters of the word 
CLIO; and the ſame marks of diſtinc- 


tion are here continued; as are alſo the 


reſt, where any letter was found at the 
end of the diſcourſe, - 
In thoſe volumes, they ſtand accord- | 
ing to the order of time in which they | 
were at firſt ſeparately publiſhed, with- | 
out any connexion as to the matters con- 
tained in them; but here, the ſeveral 
diſcourſes on the ſame ſubject, which 
lie diſperſed in thoſe papers, are reduc- 
ed to their proper heads, and put into 
one view, that the whole may be more 
regularly read, and each head may leave 
a more laſting. impreſſion PPAR. the 
mind of the reader, 
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Dark and JUDGMENT. 


T HE 


OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


URE 

5 1 rt e 

; I. General diviſion of the following diſcourſe, 
5 UViGUr, - 

II. Not probable that any ſuch ſhould be menti- 
= oned by Pagan writers who lived at the ſame 
time, from the nature of ſuch tra- actions. 


Ill. Efpecially when related by the Fews. 


tended to as great miracles of their own. 


V. Beſides that, no Pagan writers. of that Ge 
lived in Judæa, or its confines. 
C 


| EVIEE NC EM 


with regard to Pagan and Jewiſh authors, 
who. mention particulars relating io our Sa- 


IV. Aud heard at a diſtance by thoſe who pre- 
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VI. And becauſe many books of that age are Loft, 

VII. An inſtance of one record proved to be au- 
thentic. 

VIII. A ſecond record of prebable, tas not uns 

doubled, authority. 


HAT I may lay before you a full 
Nate of the ſubje& under our con. 
ſideration, and methodize the ſeve. 


ral . that I touched upon in diſcourſe 
with you ; I ſhall firſt take notice of ſuch 8 


authors as have given their teſtimony to the hi- 
ſtory of our Saviour; reduce theſe authors un- 
der their refpeCtive claſſes, and ſhew what au- 


thority their teſtimonies carry with them. Se. 


condly, I ſhall take notice of Jewiſh t authors in 


the ſame light. 
II. There are many reaſons, why you ſhould 
not expect that matters of ſuch a wonderful na- 


ture ſhould be taken notice of by thoſe eminent i 


Pagan writers, who were contemporaries with 
Jeſus Chriſt, or by thoſe who lived before his 
diſciples had perſonally appeared among them, 
and aſcertained the report which had gone a- 
broad concerning a life ſo full of miracles. _ 
Suppoling ſuch things had happened at this 
day in Switzerland, or among the Griſons, who 
make a greater figure in Europe than Ju- 


Gaca did in the Rom 9 would they 


* The Author did. not live to write ths ſremd 
pari 6. * 5 0 


2 
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be immediately believed by thoſe who live at 
W 2 great diſtance from them? or would any cer- 
W tain account of them be tranſmitted into foreign 


countries, within ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as 


: | that of our Saviour's public miniſtry : ? Such 
"2 kinds of news, though never ſo true, ſeldom 


gain credit, till ſome time after they are tranſ- 


aged, and expoſed to the examination of the 
curious, who, by laying together circumſtances, | 


atteſtations, and characters of thoſe who are 


concerned in them, either reccive, or reject 
W what at firſt none but eye-witnefſes could ab- 
ſolutely believe or diſbelieve. In a caſe; of 
W this ſort, it was natural for men of ſenſe and 
| learning to treat the whole account as fahu- 
W ous; or, at fartheſt, to ſuſpend their belief of 
it, until all things ſtood | together in their full 
light. 


III. Beſides, the Jews were branded not on- 


h for ſuperſtitions different from all the religi, 
ons of the Pagan world, but in a particular man- 
ner cidiculed for being a credulous people; ſo 
that whatever reports of ſuch a nature came out 

| of that country, were looked upon by the 


W heathen world as falſe, nne and impro- 
bable. 


IV. We may further obſerve, that the ordi- 
nary practice of magic in thoſe times, with the 
many pretended prodigies, divinations, appari- 
tions, and local miracles among the heathens, 
made them leſs attentive to ſuch news from Ju- 


| daea, till they had time to conſider the nature, 
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the n and the end of our Saviour s mi> 
racles, and were awakened by many ſurprizing 5 
events, to allow them any conſideration at all. 
V. We are indeed told by St. Matthew, that 
the fame of our Saviour, during his life, went 
throughout all Syria, and that there followed 
him great multitudes of people from Galilee, Ju- 
daea, Decapolis, Idumaea, from beyond Jordan, 
and from Tyre and Sidon. Now, had there 
been any hiſtorians of thoſe times and places, we 
might have expected to have ſeen in them ſome ac- 
count of thoſe wonderful tranſactions in Judaea; 
but there is not any ſingle author extant, in any 
kind, of that age, in any of thoſe countries. 
VI. How many books have periſhed i in which | 
. poſlibly there might have been mention of our I 
Saviour? Look among the Romans, how few i 
of their writings are come down to our times ? 
In the ſpace of two hundred years from- our Sa- 
viour's birth, when there was ſuch a multitude 
of writers in all kinds, how ſmall is the number 
of authors that have made thor way to the pre- 
ſent age? | 
VII. One authentic record, and chat the moſt 
authentic heathen record, we are pretty ſure is 
loſt, I mean the account ſent by the governor 
of Judaea, under whom. our Saviour was judg- 
ed, condemned, and crucified. It was the cu- 
ſtom in the Roman empire, as it is to this day in 
all the governments of the world, for the praefects 
and vice-roys of diſtant provinces to tranſmit to 
their ſovereign a ſummary relation of every thing 
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remarkable in their adminiſtration, That Ponti- 
us Pilate, in his account, would have touched on 


ſo extraordinary an event in Judaea, is not to be 
doubted; and that he actually did, we learn 


ned = years after our Saviour's death, reſided, made 


Ju- converts, and ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, 


lan, W where he was engaged with philoſophers, and in 
re a particular manner with Creſcens the Cynic, who 
VE could eaſily have detected, and would not fail 
ac. BF to have expoſed him, had he quoted a record 
as not in being, or made any falſe citation out of 
any WW it. Would the great apologiſt have challenged 
: Creſcens to diſpute the cauſe of Chriſtianity with 
hich = him before the Roman fenate, had he forged ſuch 
our an evidence? or would Creſcens have refuſed the 
few challenge, could he have triumphed over him in 
nes we detection of ſuch a forgery ? To which we 
Sa. muſt add, that the apology, which appeals to 
tude © this record, was preſented to a learned empero-, 
nber BY and to the whole body of the Roman ſenate. 


Pre- This father in his apology, ſpeaking of the deatn 


and ſuffering of our Saviour, refers the emperor 
bor the truth of what he ſays to the acts of Pon- 
tius Pilate, which I have here mentioned. Ter- 
tullian, who wrote his apology about fifty years 


the emperor Tiberius having received an account 

out of Paleſtine in Syria of the divine perſon, 

who had appeared in that country, paid him a 

particular regard, and threatened to punich any 
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after Juſtin, doubtleſs referred to the fame re- 
cord, when he teils the gover or of Rome, that 
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who ſhould accuſe the Chriſtians ; nay, that the 


- emperor would have adopted him among the de- 
ities whom they worſhipped, had not the ſenate 


refuſed to come into his propoſal. Tertullian, 


who gives us this hiſtory, was not only one of 


the moſt learned men of his age, but, what 


adds a greater weight to his authority in this 
_ eaſe, was eminently ſkilful and well read in 


the laws of the Roman empire. Nor can it 


be ſaid, that Tertullian grounded his quotation | 


upon the authority of Juſtin Martyr, becauſe 
we find he mixes it with matters of fa& which 
are not related by that author. Euſebius men- 


tions the ſame ancient record, but as it was not 


extant in his time, I ſhall not inſiſt upon his au- 
thority in this point. IF it be objected, that this 


particular is not mentioned in any Roman hiſto- 


rian, I ſhall uſe the fame argument in a parallel 


caſe, and ſee whether it will carry any force with 


it. Ulpian, the great Roman lawyer, gathered to- 
gether all the imperial edicts that had been made 


_ againſt the Chriſtians ; but did any one ever ſay 


that there had been no ſuch edicts, becauſe they 
were not mentioned in the hiſtories of thoſe em- 
perors? Beſides, who knows but this circum- 
ſtance of Tiberius was mentioned in other hiſto- 
rians that have been loſt, though not to be found 


in any ſtill extant? Has not Suctonius many 


particulars of this emperor omitted by Tacitus, 


and Herodian many that are not fo much as hint. 


ed at by either? As for the ſpurious acts of Pi- 


late, now extant, we know the occaſion and time 


I 
T1 


I; 
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Nor their writing, and had there not been a rue 
F authentic record of. this nature, they would 
Wnever have been forged. 

VIII. The ſtory of, Abgarus king of Edeſſa, | 
Erelating to the letter which he ſent to our Savi- 
Your, and to that which he received from-him, is 
Ia record of great authority; and, though I will 
in Por inſiſt upon it, may venture to ſay, that had 
1 it we ſucn an evidence for any fact in Pagan hiſto- 
tion , an author would be thought very unreaſon- 
uſe de who ſhould reject it. I believe you will be 
nich 5 Wor my opinion, if you will peruſe, with other 
zen- authors, who have appeared in vindication of 
not [theſe letters as genuine, the additional arguments 
au {which bave been made uſe of by the late famous 
this and learned Dr. Grabe, in the ſecond volume 
iſto- 2 of his Spiculegium. 2 | 


alle! 

with 

t- 

1ade We RR. 
r 

they . | A 
em- I. hat facts in the hiſtery of gur Saviour might 
um Wt be taken notice of by Pagan authors. 
iſto- 5 In. IWhat particular fats are taken notice Yf, and 
und S by what Pagan authors. 


any ul. How Ce Hats repreſented cur Savieur's mi- 
itus, WW racles. | | | 
aint. IV. The fame. repreſentation made of them by 
f Pi- other unbelievers, and proved um egſonable. 


. EviDENCEsS of | 
V. What facts in our Savicur's hiſtory not to be I 


prey from Egon uri ters. ſtre 
| | = | tha 
I. E now come to conſider wid undoubt. wo 
| . 


ed authorities are extant among Pagan 


writers; and here we mult premiſe, that ſome go 
parts of our Saviour's hiſtory may be Seer 1 

expected from Pagans. I mean ſuch parts a ba. 
might be known to thoſe who lived at a Alana 1 


from Judaea, as well as to thoſe who were the E 
' followers and eye-witneſſes of Chriſt, 9 


II. Such particulars are moſt of theſe which le 
follow, and wWhieh are all atteſted by ſome one 35 
| = 01 


or other of thoſe heathen authors, who lived 
in or near the age of our Saviour and his diſ-Þ 
ciples. That Auguſtus Caeſar had ordered the 
Whole empire to be cenſed or taxed,” which 
brought our Saviour's ' reputed parents to Beth- 
lehem : this is mentioned by ſeveral Roman hiſto-ſþ 
rians, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion. ThataI 4 
great light, or a new ſtar appeared in the eaſt, 7 
- © which directed the wiſe men to our Saviour: CT; 
this is recorded by Chalcidius. That Herod | 
© the king of Paleſtine, ſo often mentioned in 
the Roman hiſtory, made a great ſlaughter 
« of innocent children, being fo jealous of his | 
. ſucceſſor, that he put to death his own ſons on IM, 
that account: this character of him is given by] 
ſeveral hiſtorians, and this cruel fact mentioned 
by Macrobius, a heathen author, who tells it 
as a known thing, without any mark or doubt 
upon it. That our Saviour had been in 


„Egypt: this, Celſus, though he raiſes a mon- 
arous ſtory upon it, is ſo far from denying, 
that be tells us our Saviour learned the arts of 
magic in that country. That Pontius Pilate 
1 was governor of Judaea; that our Saviour 
him condemned and crucified: this is record- 
Wed by Tacitus. That many miraculous cures 
and works, out of the ordinary courſe of na- 
the 2 ture, were wrought by him :* this is confeſſed 

Aby Julian the apoſtate, Porphyry, and Hiero- 
ich! cles, all of them not only Pagans, but profeſſed 
E perſecutors of Chriſtianity. © That 


to paſs according to his predictions :* this was 
Wzttcſted by Phlegon in his annals, as we are aſ- 
g ured by the learned Origen againſt Celſus: 
That at the time when our Saviour died, there 
Wo. was a miraculous darkneſs and a great earth- 


freeman to Adrian the emperor. We may here 


ge immediately preceding his own times, ſince 
ereral of his countrymen, with whom he had 
onverſed, might have received a confuſed re- 
port of our Saviour before his crucifixion, and 


probably lived within the ſhake of the earth- 
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vas brought in judgment before him, and by 


= our Saviour foretold ſeveral things which came 


quake: this is recorded by the fame Phlegon 
the Trallian, who was likewiſe a Pagan, and 


Pbſerve, that a native of Trallium, which was 
Wot ſituate at ſo great a diſtance from Paleſtine, © 
night very probably be informed of fuch remarks 
ble events as had paſſed among the Jews in the 


quake, and the ſhadow of the e which 
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n Right 

are recorded. by this eh That Chrit 90 
« was worſhipped as a God among the Chriſt. en, 
« ſtians; that they would rather fuffer death E [ares 
than blaſpheme him; that they received a ſa. Celſu 
erament, and by it ad into a vow of ab. his u 
« ſhining from ſin and wickedneſs, conform. no ot 
able to the advice given by St. Paul: that thej dec 
bad private aſſemblies of worſhip, and uſed to Mixe a 
join together in hymns: this is the account III 
which Pliny the younger gives of Chriſtianit) Nur s 
in his days, about ſeventy years after the death Nfions 
of Chriſt, and which agrees in all its circum-Mimat. 
ſtances with the accounts we have in holy writ, HHO 
of the firſt ſtate of Chriſtianity after the cruc-}M.....;, 
fixion of our bleſſed Saviour. That St. Pe. beater 
© ter, whoſe miracles are many of them record: Nis 
ed in holy writ, did many wonderful works, ing o 
is owned by Julian the apoſtate, who there- Nich 
fore repreſents him as a great magician, and one eaſts 
who had in his poſſeſſion a book of magical ſe- Npreſer 
crets, left him by our Saviour. That the de-WMon+< 
* yis or evil ſpirits were ſubje& to them, we may Nealit 
learn from Porphyry, who objects to Chriſtian-W hun 
ty, that ſince Jeſus had begun to be worſhip- I. ap 
ped, Z#ſculapius, and the reſt of the gods, did 1.4, 
no more converſe with men. Nay, Celſus him. any 
ſelf affirms the ſame thing in effect, when be uch, 
ſays, that the power which ſeemed to reſide in ble t 
Chriſtians, proceeded from the uſe of certain Ness ſu 
names, and the invocation of certain daemons. hereof 
Origen remarks on this paſſage, that the author Her! 


doubtleſs hints at thoſe Chriſtians who put to 
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: =» evil ſpirits, and healed thoſe who were poſe 
| mo with them; a fact which had been often 
and which the himſelf had ſeen, as he de- 


n, 


celſus. But at the ſame time he aſſures us, that 


no other name but that of Jeſus, to which were 


Wike any invocation to daemons. 

III. Celſus was ſo hard ſet with the report of 
pur Saviour's miracles, and the confident atteſta- 
tions concerning him, that though he often in- 
timates he did not believe them to be true, yet 
knowing he might be {ſilenced in ſuch an anſwer, 
provides himſelf with another retreat, when 
Peaten out of this, namely, that our Saviour 
was a magician. Thus he compares the feed- 


with a few loaves and fiſhes, to the magical 
caſts of thoſe Egyptian impoſtors, who would 
preſent their ſpectators with viſionary entertain- 
ents that had in them neither ſubſtance nor 


adows, © He knew very well that there were ſo 


ble to refute ſuch multitudes, who had doubt- 


ber ſolution, that it was done by magic, It 


Dare in another part of his diſcourſe againſt 
: Ibis miraculous power was exerted by the uſe of 


Paded ſeveral paſſages i in his hiſtory, but noun 


ing of ſo many thouſands, at two different times, 


feality : which, by the way, is to ſuppoſe, that 
hungry and fainting multitude were filled by 
n apparition, or ſtrengthened and refreſhed with 


zany witneſſes and actors, if I may call them 
uch, in theſe two miracles, that it was impoſ-- 


els ſufficiently ſpread the fame of them, and was. 
herefore in this place forced to reſort to the o- 
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ed not only the guilt, but the puniſhment of se 


ed to ſhew the vanity and emptineſs of this ob- 


; rata leer! 
was not enough to ſay, that a 3 which 90 
appeared to ſo many thouſand eye · witneſſes, vn 3 
a forgery of Chriſt's diſciples ; and therefore fup. 15 
poſing them to be eye · witneſſes, he endeavour . 
to ſhew how they might be deceived. oe 


IV. The unconverted heathens, who wer ine 
preſſed by the many authorities that confirmel] 


our Saviour's miracles, as well as the unbelieving 2 
Jews, who had actually ſeen them, were driven pic. 
to account for them after the ſame manner: for WM eie 

to work by magic, in the heathen way of ſpeak- tha 


ing, was, in the language of the Jews, to cat 
out devils by Beelzebub the prince of the devils. voi 


Our Saviour, who knew that unbelievers, in il ure 
ages, would put this perverſe interpretation on WW of e 


his miracles, has branded the malignity of thok WM his 
men, who, contrary to the dictates of their ow 
hearts, ſtarted ſuch an unreaſonable objectiòn, x 
a blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and declar 


black a crime. At the ſame time he condeſcend- 


jection againſt his miracles, by repreſenting that 
they evidently tend to the deſtruction of thoſe 
powers, to whoſe aſſiſtance the enemies of his 
doctrine then aſcribed them. An argument, 
which, if duly weighed, renders the objection ſo 
very frivolous and groundleſs, that we may ven. 
ture to call it even blaſphemy againſt common 


ſenſe. Would magic endeavour to draw off the ou 
minds of men from the worſhip which was paid to ef t 
ſtocks and ſtones; to give them an abhorrence of Wprear 


— 
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thoſe evil ſpirits who rejoiced in the moſt cruel fa- 

WW crifices, and in offerings of the greateſt impurity 3 
and, in ſhort, to call upon mankind to exert 
W their whole ftrength in the love and adoration 
| of that one Being, from whom they derived ex- 

| iſtence, and on whom only they were taught 
to depend every moment for the happineſs and 
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o WW continuance of it? Was it the buſineſs of ma- 

eic to humanize our natures with compaſſion, for- [i 
rs civeneſs, and all the inſtances of the moſt extenſive 1 
charity? Would evil ſpirits contribute to make . 1 
amen ſober, chaſte, and temperate; and,-in a 1 
1s WW word, to produce that reformation, which was 1 


wrought in the moral world by thoſe doctrines 
of our Saviour, that received their ſanction from 
his miracles? Nor is it poſſible to imagine, 
that evil ſpirits would enter into a combination 
with our Saviour to cut off all their correſpond- 
lar. I ence, and intercourſe with mankind, and to pre- 
f OB vent any for the future from addicting themſelves 
nd to thoſe rites and ceremonies, which had done 
ob-Wthem ſo much honour, We ſee the early effect 
that WW which Chriſtianity had on the minds of men in 
boſe this particular, by that number of books, which 
bis were filled with the ſecrets of magic, and made 
ent, Wa ſacrifice to Chriſtianity by the converts menti- 
n loFWoned in the Acts of the apoſtles. We have like- 
wiſe an eminent inſtance of the inconſiſtency of 
our religion with magic, in the hiſtory of the fa- 
Mous Aquila. This perſon, who was a kinſman 
of the emperor Trajan, and likewiſe a man of 
great learning, notwithſtanding he had embraced 
| D 


e of 


39 Ne pn tea of 


J% 


Gang, could not be brought off from the 
ſtudies of magic, by the repeated admonitions 
of his fellow-chriſtians; ſo that at length they 
expelled him their ſociety, as rather chuſing to 
| loſe the reputation of ſo conſiderable a proſelyte, 

thay, communicate with one who dealt in ſuch 
dark and infernal practices. Beſides, we may 
obſerre, that all the favourers of magic were the 
moſt profeſt and bitter enemies to the Chriſtian 
religion. Not to mention Simon Magus and 
many others, 1 ſhall only take notice of thoſe 
two great perſecutors of Chriſtianity, the em. 
perors Adrian and Julian the apoſtate, both of 
them initiated in the myſteries of divination, and 
{killed in all the depths: of magic. I ſhall only 
add, that evil ſpirits cannot be ſuppoſed to have 


concurred in the eſtabliſhment of a religion, 


which triumphed over them, drove them out of 
| the places, they poſleſt, and diveſted them of their 
influence. on mankind ; nor would I mention 
this particular, though i it be unanimouſly report · 
ed by all the antient Chriſtian authors, did it not 
appear from the authorities above · cited, that 
this was a fact confeſt by heathens themſelves. BY 
V. We now fee what a multitude of Pagan 
teſtimonies may be produced for all thoſe te- 
markable paſſages, which might have been ex- 
pected from them; and indeed of ſeveral, that, 
I believe, do more than anſwer your expecta. 
tion, as they were not ſubjects I in their Own ge- 


ture ſo expoſed to public notoriety... It can. 


noi be expected they ſhould mention particulzn 


le, 


# 


* 
9 
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r alich were tranſatted amongſt the W on - 
ly, or among ſome few even of. the diſciples 
J themſelves ; ſuch as the transfiguration, the 
N | 2gony in the garden, the appearance of Chtiſt 
4 after his reſurrection, and others of the like 


nature. It was impoſſible for a heathen author 
Ny | ro relate theſe things; becauſe if he had 


50 heathen, and by that means his tell would 
is | not have been thought of ſo much validity. Be- 
6 des, bis very report of facts ſo favourable to 
| Chriſtianity, would have prompted men to ſay, 
| that he was probably tainted with their doctrine. 


book conformable to the hiſtory of the Jewiſh 
W writers, which when quoted by Joſephus, as a 
| WR of the Jewiſh hiſtory, when his 
heathen adverſaries could give no other anfwer 
Was 2 Jr in his heart, though they had no o- 
greater authority to the Jewiſh than me E 8yp8- 


n records. 


SECTION It. 


N Boy Hoy give teſtimony of our Saviour, 


. A paſſage concerning our Savicur, from a 


ulars, Fa ned Athenian. 5 


believed them, he would no longer have been F'Y 


We have a parallel caſe in Hecataeus, a famous. 
Greek hiſtorian, who had ſeveral paſſages 1 in his | 


to it, they would need ſuppoſe that Hecataeus 


her real ſon for it, but becauſe his hiſtory paye 


|. Introdubttin to a ſecond lift if Pagan authors , 
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| It. His” converſion "from Paganiſm to CA 
2 nity, makes his evidence aer than * he 
bad continued a Pagan. 7177 | c 
IV. Of another Athenian philefapher covertly 0 WW 
Chriſtianity, | J 
5 
6 


L 1 Why their converſion, inſtead if weakening 
| - ftrengt hens their evidence in defence of Chri. 
_ ſtaauity. 7 
VI. Their belief in our Saviour"s hiſtory farndel K 
55 at fir t upon the principles of hiſtorical faith. 
VII. Their teſtimonies extended to all the parti | « 
1 alert of our Saviour's hiſtory, | 
VIII. As 4s related by our 15 en | 


To this liſt of bene writers, 5 make 
mention of our Saviour, or touch upon 


any particulars of his life, I ſhall add thoſe au. MW « 
thors who were at firſt heathens, and afterward; 
converted to Chriſtianity ; upon which account;u WM a 
I ſhall here ſhew, their teſtimonies are to be look ty, 
ed upon as the more authentic. And in this i At 
of evidences, I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch learn we 
ed Pagans as came over to Chriſtianity in tte wi 
three firſt centuries, becauſe thoſe were the times ¶ cr; 
in which men had the beſt means of informin IM At 
themſelves of the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory; WM to: 
and becauſe, among the great number of philoſo- tia] 
phers who came in afterwards, under the reis val. 
of Chriſtian emperors, there might be ſever gan 
who did it partly out of worldly motives. WW tha 


* %* 
1241 


. Il. Let us now ſuppoſe that a learned hea- 
ie then writer, who lived within ſixty years of our 
5 Saviour's crucifixion, after having ſhewn that 


% MW fille miracles were generally wrought in obſcu- 

rity, and before few or no witneſſes, ſpeaking 
g, of thoſe which were wrought by our Saviour, 
i. bas the following paſſage. « But his works 


« were always ſeen, becauſe rhey were true ; 
ed WE they were ſeen by thoſe who were healed, 
þ, and by thoſe who were raiſed from the 
ti dead. Nay, theſe perſons who were thus 
a healed, and raiſed, were ſeen not only at the 

« time of their being healed, and raifed, but 

long afterwards. Nay, they were not ſeen 
| anly all the while our Saviour was upon earth, 


abe = but ſurvived; after his departure out of this 
pon world; nay, ſome: of them were brink in our 


au: « days.“ 

a6 WM II. 1 dare ay you e look upon this, as 
t. Na glorious atteſtation for the cauſe of Chriſtiani- 
ook WW ty, had it come from the hand of a famous 
SG Athenian _ philoſopher. Theſe forementioned 
art-W words however are actually the words of one 


te who lived about ſixty years after our Saviour's 
imes N crucifixion, and was a famous philoſopher in 


m Athens. But it will be ſaid; he was a convert 
io Chriltianity : now conſider this matter impar- 
ally, and fee if his teſtimony is not much more 
valid for that reaſon. Had he continued a Pa- 
gan philoſopher, would not the world have ſaid 
that he was not ſincere ia what he writ, or did 
not believe it; for, if ſo, would not they have 
D . 
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told us he would have embraced Chriſtianity } 
This was indeed the caſe of this excellent man; 
he had ſo thoroughly examined the truth of out 
Saviour's hiſtory, and the excellency of that re. 
ligion which he taught, and was ſo entirely con- 
vinced of both, that he became a ee fd 
died a martyr. 

IV. Ariſtides was an 4 ee at 
the ſame. time famed for his learning and wif. 


dom, but converted to Chriſtianity. As it can+ 


not. be queſtioned that he peruſed and approved 
the apology of Quadratus, in which is the- paf: 
ſage juſt now cited, he joined with him in an 


apology of his own, to the ſame emperor, on 


the ſame” ſubject. This apology, though now 
loſt, was extant in the time of Ado Vinnenſis 
A. D. 870. and highly eſteemed- by the moſt 
learned Athenians, as that author vitneſſes. It 
muſt have contained great arguments for the 
truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, becauſe in it he 
aſſerted the divinity of our Saviour, which could 


not 2 engage him in the proof of his miracles. 
| 1 do allow, that, generally ſpeaking, 4 


man is not ſo acceptable and unqueſtioned an 


evidence in facts, which make for the advance · 


ment of his own party. But we muſt conſider, 
that in the caſe before us, the perſons, to whom 


we appeal, were of an oppoſite party, till they 


were perſuaded of the truth of. thoſe very ſacts, 


which they report. They bear evidence to a 
hiſtory i in defence of Chriſtianity, the truth of 
which hiſtory was their motive to embrace Chri- 


gianity. They atteſt facts which ality 2 
Vile they were yet heathens, and had they not 
found reaſon to believe them, they would ſtill 
1 


have continued heathens, and have made no me nes · 


n- MW tion of them in their writings. | 
id VI. When a man is born under Chriſtian pa- 


rents, and trained up in the profeſſion of that 
religion from a child, he generally guides him- 
if- WE (elf by the rules of Chriſtian faith in believing 


n. what is delivered by the evangeliſts; but the 


ed WE learned Pagans of antiquity, before they became 
af: WW Chriſtians, were only guided by the common 


rules of hiſtorical faith: that is, they examined 
| the nature of the evidence which was to be met 


the convinced upon all accounts that they had the 
t he ſame reaſon to believe the hiſtory of our Savi- 
ld: BE our, as that of any other perſon to which they 
cles. themſelves were not actually eye-witnefſes, they 
210 MW vere bound by all the rules of hiſtorical faith, 
| an {Wand of right reaſon, to give credit to this hiſto- 
nce -: ry. This they did accordingly, and in conſe- 
ider, ¶ quence of it publiſhed the ſame truths them- 


elves, ſuffered many afflictions, and very often 
they death itſelf, in the aſſertion of them. When I 
ſay, that an hiſtorical belief of the acts of our 


his doftrine, I do not deny that there were ma- 
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| with in common fame, tradition, and the writs 
ings of thoſe perſons who related them, together 
with the number, concurrence, ' veracity, and 
private characters of thoſe perſons; and being 


Saviour induced theſe learned Pagans to embrace | 


Þy other motives, - Which conduced to it, as the 


ding 
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excellency of his precepts, the f utfilling of od 
phecies, the miracles of his diſciples, the irre- 
proachable lives and magnanimous ſufferings of 
their followers, with other conſiderations of the 
fame nature: but whatever other collateral ar: 
guments wrought more or leſs with philoſophers 
- _ of that age, it is certain that a belief in the hiſto. 
ry of our Saviour was one motive with every 
- new convert, and that upon which all others 5 
turned, as being the os baſis and n of I. 

- Chriſtianity. 5 
VII. To this I nic further add, 1 as we II 
have already ſeen many particular facts which are II. 
recorded in holy,writ, atteſted by particular Pa- I 

gan authors; the teſtimony of thoſe I am nov 
going to produce, extends to the whole hiſtory Mt V 

of our Saviour, and to that continued ſerſes of i 
ations, which are related of him and his n VI 

in the books of the New Teſtament. 5 

VIII. This evidently appears from their quo- 

tations out of the evangeliſts, for the confirmati- 8 

on of any doctrine or account of our bleſſed 82. 


viour. Nay, a learned man of our nation Wt 22 
who examined the writings of the moſt antient Wt '* 
fathers in another view, refers to ſeveral paſſage Wt ** 
in Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clemens of Alexandria, Ma 
Origen, and Cyprian, by which he plainly ſheus 4 1 
that each of theſe early writers aſcribed to the ©" 


four evangeliſts by name their reſpective biſto- Wl chit 
ries; fo that there is not the leaſt room for doubt- 
ing of their belief in the hiſtory of our Savioul, 
as recorded in the goſpels. I ſhall only ad and 
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probably four, were Pagans converted to Chri- 
and philoſophy. 


8 E d T 10 N IV. 


A 


religion was propagated, | 

II. And of many who embraced it. 

ul. Three eminent and early inſtances. 

Iv. Multitudes Fon learned men who. came over 
e Bhs > 


v. Belief in our Saviour $ biſtory; the fiſt mo- 
tive to their converſion. 


who were dns con verts © 


LT T happened. very. „ to the Fond 
nour of the Chriſtian religion, that it did 
not take its riſe in the dark illiterate ages of the 
world, but at a time when arts and ſciences were 
at their height, and when there were men who 


truth, and ſift the ſeveral opinions of philoſophers 
and wiſe men, concerning the duty, the end, and 
| chief happineſs of reaſonable creatures. 

II. Several of theſe therefore, when they had 


and examined with unprejudiced minds the doc- 


„bat. three of the five fathers here mentioned, and 


ſtanity, as they were all of them very inquiſitive 
he and deep in the knowlege of heathen learning. 


11 Character of the times in mba the Chriſta 


VI. The names of ſeveral Pagan n phers 5 


made it the buſineſs of their lives to ſearch after 


informed themſelves of our Saviour's hiſtory, 


Am. 
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trines and manners of s diſciples and followers: 
were fo ſtruck and convinced, that they profeſſed 


themſelves of that ſect; notwithſtanding,” by this 


profeſſion in that juncture of time, they bid fare- 


wel to all the pleaſures of this life, renounced 
all the views of ambition, engaged in an unin- | 


terrupted courſe of ſeverities, and expoſed them- 
ſelves to public hatred and contempt, to ſufferings 
of all kinds, and to death itſelf. „ 

III. Of this ſort we may reckon thoſe three 
ct converts to Chriſtianity, who each of them 


was a member of a ſenate famous for its wiſ- 


dom and learning.. Joſeph the Arimathean was 
of the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, Dionyſius of the Athe- 


nian Aregpagus, and Flavius Clemens, of the 
| Roman ſenate; nay, at the time of bis death 


conſul of Rome: Theſe three were fo thorough» g 
ly fatisfied of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
that the firſt of them, according to alt the re- 
ports of antiquity, died a martyr for it; as did 


the ſecond, unleſs we difbelieve Ariſtides, his fel- 
838 and contemporary; and the third, as 


we are informed both by Roman and Chriſtian 
: authors.. : 444 TY.” 


IV. Among ue innumerable multitudes, 


who, in moſt of the known nations of the world, 


tame over to Chriſtianity at its firſt appearance, 
we may be ſure there were great numbers of 
wiſe and learned men, beſide thoſe whoſe names 
are in the Chriſtian records, who, without doubt, 5 
took care to examine the truth of our Saviour's 


* deore * would leave the * of . 
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their country and of their fore-fathers, for the 
fake of one that would not only cut them off 
from the allurements of this world, but ſubject 
them to every thing terrible or diſagreeable in it. 
Tertullian tells the Roman governors, that their 
corporations, councils, armies, tribes, compa- 
nies, the palace, ſenate, and courts of judicature 
were filled with Chriſtians; as Arnobius aſſerts, 
that men of the fineſt parts and learning, ora- 
tors, grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſi- 
cians, philoſophers, deſpiſing the ſentiments they 
had been once fond of, took e their reſt in the 
Chriſtian religion. | 
V. Who can imagine that men of this cages 
racter did not thoroughly inform themſelves of 
the hiſtory of that perſon whoſe doctrines they 
embraced ? for however conſonant to reaſon his 
precepts appeared, how good ſoever were. the ef- 
fects which they produced in the world, nothing 
could have tempted men to. acknowlege him as 
their God and Saviour, but their being firmly: 
| perſuaded of the miracles he wrought, and the 
many atteſtations of his divine miſſion, which were 
to be met with in the hiſtory of his life. This was 
the ground -· work of the Chriſtian religion,” and, 
if n failed, the Whole ſuperſtructure ſunk with 
it. This point therefore, of the truth of our 
Saviour's hiſtory, as recorded by the evangeliſts, 
W 15 every where taken for granted in the writings” 
Jof thoſe, who from Pagan philoſophers became 
Chriſtian, author 97 and Who, by. reaſon of their/ 
| conver lions.” are to be looked, upon as Of ae 


48 
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: rongett :cottiterat” teſtimony for the 1 of 


what i is delivered concerning our Saviour. 

VI. ' Beſides innumerable authors that are 
loſt, we have the undoubted names, works, or 
fragments of ſeveral Pagan philoſophers, which 
ſhew them to have been as learned as any uncon- 


verted heathen authors of the age in which they 
lived. If we look into the greateſt nurſeries of 


learning in thoſe ages of the world, we find in 


Athens, Dionyſius, Quadratus, Ariſtides, Athe- 
nagoras; and in Alexandria, Dionyſius, Cle- 
mens, Ammonius, and Anatolius, to whom we 


may add Origen ; for though his father was a 
Chriſtian martyr, he became, without all con- 


troverſy, the moſt learned and able philoſopher 


of his age, by his education at Alexandria, in 
that famous ſeminary of 4 arts and ſciences. 


8 EC mY: ON v. 


I. The learned Pagans had means and opportuni- 
ties of informing themſclves of the truth of our 
Saviour hiſtory; © 

II. From the proceedings, 

III. The characters, ſufferings, - FI 

IV. And miracles of the perſons who. publiſhed i A 

V. Heu theſe firſt apoſtles perpetuated their tra- 
dition, by ordaining perſons to ſucceed them. 


VI. How their ſucceſſors in the three firſt cen. 


turies preſerved" their tradition. 


VII. That Ade gentrations mi 'ght dertv de this js 


dition a am Chriſt, to the end of the third centu- 
FP. 
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VIII. Four eminent Chriſtians that delivered it 
down ſucceſſively to the year of our Lord 254. 

IK. The faith of the four above-mentioned per- 
ſons, the ſame with that of the churches of the 
eaſt, of the weſt, and of Egypt. 

X. Another perſon added to them, who brings us 

to the year 343, and that many other liſts 
might be added i in as direct and ſhort N 
fron. 

RI. Why the tradition of the three firſt centuries, 

more authentic than that of any other age, 
proved from the n of the primitive 
Chriſtians. : 


ZII. From the manner of i 7111 —_ men into their 
religion. 


x WW KI. From the correſfndinies — the 
churches. | 
XIV. From the long lives of ſever By of Chriſt's 
diſciples, of which two inſtances. 


I. IT now * only remains to conſider 
whether theſe learned men had means and op- 
portunities of informing themſelves of the truth 
of our Saviour's hiſtory; for unleſs this point 
can be made out, their teſtimonies will appear 
invalid, and their inquiries ineffectual. 

II. As to this point we muſt conſider, that 
many thouſands had ſeen the tranſactions of gur 


2 
"our 


Mm. Saviour in Judaea, and that many bundred-, 
cen. thouſands had received an account of them from 
dhe mouths of thoſe who were actually eye- 
tra- witneſſes. I ſhall only mention, among theſe 


ntu- 


E 


Tie, EvmDBNcs 2% 


eye: Wieden the twelve ne to nen 
muſt. 2 add. St. Paul, who. had a particular call to 


this high office, though many other diſciples and 
| followers of Chriſt had alſo their ſhare in publiſh- 


ing this wonderful hiſtory. We learn from the 


antient records of Chriſtianity, that many of the 


apoſtles and diſciples made it the expreſs buſineſs 


of their lives, travelled into the remoteſt parts of 


the world, and in all places gathered multitudes 


about them, to acquaint them with the hiſtory and 


doctrines of their crucified maſter. And indeed, 


were, all Chriſtian records of theſe proceedings 


entirely loſt, as many have been, the effect plain- 
ly evinces the truth of them; for how elſe dur- 
ing the. apoſtles lives conld Chriſtianity have 


+ itſelf with ſuch an amazing . progreſs 


through the ſeveral nations of the Roman em- 


pire? how could it fly like lightning, and carry 
- conviction with it from. one end of the earth to 
| the other? 


III. Heathens therefore of every age, ſex, an 


8 born in the moſt different climates, and 
born up under the moſt different inſtitutions, 


when they ſaw men of plain ſenſe, without the 


help of learning, armed with patience and cou- 


rage, inſtead of wealth, pomp, or power, expreſ- 


ſing in their lives thoſe excellent doctrines f 

morality, which they taught as delivered to them 
from our Saviour, averring that they had ſeen 
his miracles during his life, and converſed with 
him after his death; when, I ſay, they ſaw. no 


ſuſpicion of Shan, treachery, or. worldly 


0 
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Thtefaſt,” in thelr Bahavioi" and cchesrfatio f ft; 
and that they ſubmitted to the moſt ignomimi- 
ous and cruel deaths, rather than retract their 
teſtimony, or even be ſilent in matters which they 
were to publiſh by their Saviour's eſpecial com- 
mand, there was no reaſon to doubt of the ve- 
racity of thoſe facts which they related, or N 
divine miſſion in which they were employed. 

IV. But even theſe motives to faith in Sil 
Saviour would not have been ſufficient” to have 


brought about in fo few years fuch an incredible 


number of converſions, had not the apoſtles 
been able to exhibit till greater proofs of the 
truths which they taught. A few perſons of an 
odious and deſpiſed country could not have fill 
ed the world with believers, had they not ſhown 
undoubred credentials from the divine perſon 
who ſent them on ſuch a meſſage. Accordingly 
we-are aſſured, that they were inveſted with the 
power of working miracles, which was the moſt 
ſhort and the moſt convincing argument that 
could be produced, and the only one that was 
adapted to the reaſon of all mankind, to the'ea- 
pacities of the wiſe and ignorant, and could over- 
come every cavil and every prejudice. 'Who 


would not believe that our Saviour healed the 


ſick, and raiſed the dead, when it was publiſh- 
ed by thoſe who themſelves often did the ſime 


miracles, in their preſence. and in his name? 
Could any reaſonable perſon imagine, that God 
almighty would arm men with ſuch powers to 
authorize a lye, and eſtabliſh a. religion in the 
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world which was diſpleaſing to him, or chat cell 
ſpirits would lend them ſuch an effectual anne 


to beat down vice and idolatry? ??? 


V. When the apoſtles had formed nay 25 
ſemiblies. in ſeveral parts of the Pagan world, who 


gave credit to the glad tidings of the goſpel, that, 


upon their departure, the memory of what they 


had related might not periſh, they appointed out 
of. theſe new converts, men of the beſt ſenſe, 
and;of the moſt unblemiſhed lives, to preſide 
over: theſe ſeveral aſſemblies, and to inculcate 
without ceaſing what they had heard from the 
mouths of theſe eye-witneſſes. 

VI. Upon the death of any of thoſe ſubſtitutes : 


5 e apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, his place 


was filled up with ſome other perſon of eminence 
for his piety and learning, and generally a mem- 
ber of the ſame church, who after his deceaſe 


was followed by another in the ſame manner, 
by which: means the ſucceſſion was continued in 


every church preſerved a catalogue of its biſhops 


in the order that they ſucceeded one another, 
and (for an example) produces the catalogue of 


thoſe who governed the church of Rome in that 
character, which contains eight or nine perſons, 


though but at a very ſmall remove from "mw 
times of the apoſtles. 9 


Indeed the liſt of iſnt 2h which, are come 
down to us in other churches, are generally fill- 
ed with greater numbers than one would ex- 
ms But the ſucceſſion was 9 the three 
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firſt centuries, | becauſe the biſhop very often 


ended in the martyr: for when a perſecution 
aroſe in any place, the firſt fury of it fell up- 


on this order of holy men, who abundantly teſ- 


tified by their deaths and ſufferings, that they 


did not undertake theſe offices out of any tem- 
poral views, that they were ſincere and ſatisfied 
in the belief of what they taught, and that they 


firmly adhered to what they had received from the 
apoſtles, as laying down their lives in the ſame 
hope, and upon the ſame principles. 
be ſuppoſed ſo utterly regardleſs of their on hap- 
pineſs as to expire in torment, and hazard their 
eternity, to ſupport any fables and inventions 
of their own, or any forgeries of their predeceſ- 
ſors who had preſided in the ſame church; and 
which might have been eaſily detected by the tra- 


dition of that particular church, as well as by the 


concurring teſtimony of others, To this pur- 
pole, I think it is very remarkable, that there 


was not a ſingle martyr among thoſe many here- 


tics, who diſagreed with the apoſtolical church, 
and introduced ſeveral wild and abſurd notions 
into the doctrines of Chriſtianity, They durſt 


not ſtake their preſent and future happineſs on 


their own chimerical imaginations, and did not 
only ſhun perſecution, but affirmed that it was 
unneceſſary for their followers to bear their re- 


ligion through ſuch fiery trials. 
We may fairly reckon, that this firſt 


I 
age of apoſtles and diſciples, with that ſecond 


generation of many who were their immediate 
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converts, bende irfelf . tot ter middle of ae"; 


ſecond" century, and that ſeveral of the third ge. 
neration, from theſe laſt mentioned, which was 
but the fifth from Chriſt, continued to the end 
of the third century. Did we know the ages 
and numbers of the members in every particular 


church, which was planted by the apoſtles, I 


doubt not but in moſt of them there might be 
found five perſons, who, in a continued ſeries, 
_ would reach through theſe three centuries of ' 
years, that is, till the 2 65th from the death of | 


our Saviour. - 


VIII. Among the accounts of thoſe very fog 
out of innumerable multitudes; who had embrac- 
ed Chriſtianity, I ſhall ſingle out four perſons: 
eminent for their lives, their writings, : and their 
ſufferings, that were ſucceſſively contemporaries, - 


and bring us down as far as to the year of our 


Lord 254. St. John, who was the beloved diſ- 
ciple, and converſed the moſt intimately with our 
Saviour, lived till Anno Domini 100. Polycarp, 
who was the diſciple of St. John, and had con- 
| verſed with others of the apoſtles and diſciples of 
eur Lord, lived till Auno Domini 167, though 


his life was ſhortened by martyrdom. . Irenaeus, 


who was the diſciple of Polycarp, and had con- 
| verſed with many of the immediate diſciples of _ 
the apoſtles, lived, at the loweſt computation of 
dais age, till the year 202, when he was likewiſe 
cut off by martyrdom; in which year the great 
Origen was appointed regent of the catecherte 
ichool in Alexandria, and as he was the miracle 
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of that age, for-induſtry, learning, and philoſo- 
phy, he was looked on as the champion of 
Chriſtianity, till the year 2 54, when, if he did 
not ſuffer martyrdom, as ſome think he did, he 
was certainly actuated by the ſpirit of it, as ap- 
rs in the whole courſe of his life and writings; 
nay, he had often been put to the torture, and had 
& undergone trials worſe than death. As he con- 
oF verſed with the moſt eminent Chriſtians. of his 
of time in Egypt, and in the eaſt, brought over 
de” multitudes both from hereſy and heatheniſm, and 
5 left behind him ſeveral diſciples of great fame and 
* learning, there is no queſtion but there were 
„ conſiderable numbers of thoſe who knew him, 
ns and had been his hearers, ſcholars, or proſelytes, 
ir that lived till the end of the third century, n ; 
es, to the reign of Conſtantine the great. 2 
ur IX. It is evident to thoſe, who read the Wees: 
l- and writings of Polycarp, Irenaeus, and Origen, 
ur that theſe three fathers believed the accounts 
rp; I which are given of our Saviour in the four evan- 
2n- geliſts, and had undoubted arguments that not 
of | only St. John, but many others of our Saviour's 
gh | diſciples, publiſhed the fame accounts of him. 
us; To which we muſt fubjoin this further remark; | 
on- that what was believed by theſe fathers on this 
of | ſubject, was likewiſe the belief of the main bo- 
of dy of Chriſtians in thoſe ſucceſſive ages when 
viſe tbey flouriſhed ; fince Polycarp cannot but be 
eat looked upon, if we confider the reſpect that was 
etie paid him, as the repreſentative of the eaſtern 
cle ckurches in this particular, Irenaeus of the weſt« 
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pe copy in Egypt: 5 


To theſe I might add Paul the: etna 
* wi who retired from the Decian perſecuti- 
on five or {1x years before Origen's death, and 


lived till the year 343. I have only diſcovered 
one of | thoſe channels by which the hiſtory of 


our Saviour might be conveyed pure and una 


dulterated, through thoſe ſeveral ages that pro- 
duced thoſe Pagan philoſophers, whole teſtimo- 
nies I make ufe of for the truth of our Saviour's 
hiſtory. Some or other of theſe philoſophers 
came into the Chriſtian faith during its infancy, 


in the ſeveral periods of theſe three firſt centuries, 
when they had ſuch means of informing them-: 
ſelves in all the particulars of our Saviour's hi- 
ſtory. I muſt further add, that though I have 


| here only choſen this ſingle link of | martyrs, 1 


might find out others among thoſe names which are 


ſtill extant, that delivered down this account of 


our Saviour in a ſucceſſive tradition, till the whole 


Roman empire became Chriſtian ; as there is no 
queſtion but numberleſs ſeries of witneſſes might 
follow one another in the fame order, and in as 


ſhort a chain, and that perhaps in every ſingle 


church, had the names and ages of the moſt eminent 
primitive Chriſtians been tranſmitted to us with 
the like certainty. 0 


XI. But to give this es more 


force, we muſt take notice, that the tradition 
of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity had ſeveral cir- 


I 


cumſtances peculiar to it, which made it more 
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| authentic than any other tradition in any other 


age of the world. The Chriſtians, who carried 
their religion through ſo many general and par- 
ticular perſecutions, were inceſſantly comfort- 
ing and ſupporting one another, with the ex- 
ample and hiſtory of our Saviour and his apoſtles. 


It was the ſubje&t not only of their ſolemn af-_ 
| ſemblies, but of their private viſits and conver-- 


ſations. Our virgins, ſays Tatian, who liv-- 


ed in the ſecond century, * diſcourſe over their 
diſtaffs on divine ſubjects.“ Indeed, when re- 
ligion was woven into the civil government, and 
| flouriſhed under the protection of the emperors, 
mens thoughts and diſcourſes were, as they are 


now, full of ſecular affairs; but in the three 


firſt centuries of Chriſtianity, men, who embrac- 


ed this religion, had given up all their intereſts: 


in this world, and lived in a perpetual prepara- 
tion for the next, as not knowing how ſoon 
they might be called to it: ſo that they had lit- 


tle elſe to talk of but the life and doctrines of 
that divine perſon, which was their hope, their 


encouragement, and their glory. We cannot 


therefore imagine, that there was a ſingle perſon 


| arrived at any degree of age or conſideration, 
who had not heard and repeated above a thou- 
ſand times in his life, all the particulars of our 
Saviour's birth, life, death, reſurrection, and aſ- 
cenſion. x 7 


XII. Eſpecially if we conſider, that they could 


not then be received as Chriſtians, till they had 
Nundergone ſeveral examinations. Perſons of 
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tiper Nen ; WF flocked daily i into the church 


paſs through many repeated inſtructions, and 


8 with the like care prepared and diſciplined for, 


were eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles or their ſuc. 


the preſent members of the churches, which 


ed and cenſured. 


by 18 4 


during the three firſt centuries, were obliged to 


give a ſtrift account of their proficiency, before 
they were admitted to baptiſm. And as for 
thoſe ho were born of Chriſtian parents, and 
had been baptized in their infancy, they were 


confirmation, which they could not arrive at, 
till they were found upon examination to have 
made a ſufficient progreſs i in the knowlege of Chri- 
ſtianity. 

XIII. We muſt further obſerve, als there 
was not only in thoſe times this religious con- 
verſation among private Chriſtians, but a con · 
ſtant correſpondence between the churches that 


ceſſors, in the ſeveral parts of the world. 1 


any new doctrine was ſtarted, or any fact re- 
ported of our Saviour, a ſtrict enquiry was 
made among the churches, eſpecially thoſe plant- # 
ed by the apoſtles themſelves, whether they 
had received any ſuch doctrine or account of our 


Saviour, from the mouths of the apoſtles, or the 
tradition of thoſe Chriſtians, who had preceded 


were thus conſulted. By this means, when any 
novelty was publiſhed, it was ona detect. 


XIV. St. John, who lived ſo many years af. 
ter our Saviour, was appealed to in theſe emer- 
gencies as the living oracle of the church ; and 


| or abomination of deſolation, ſet up. 


512 T ridlov. 55 


as his oral teſtimony laſted the firſt century, 
many have obſerved, thar, 'by © A particular | pro- 


the CnnrsTIAN RE. 


vidence of God, ſeveral Polls Saviour's diſciples, 


and of the early converts of his religion, lived to 
a very great age, that they might perſonally con- 
vey the truth of the goſpel ro thoſe times, which 
were very remote from the firſt publication of 
it. Of theſe, beſides St. John, we have a re- 
markable inſtance in Simeon, who was one of 
the ſeventy ſent forth by our Saviour, to publiſh 
the goſpel before his crucitixion, and a near kinſ- 
man of the Lord. This venerable perſon, who 


| had probably heard with his own ears our Savi- 


our's prophecy of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
preſided over the church eſtabliſhed in that city, 
during the time of its memorable ſiege, and 
drew his congregation out of thoſe dreadful and 
unparalleled calamities which befel his coun- 
tymen, by following the advice our Saviour 


| had given, when they ſhould ſee Jeruſalem en- 


compaſſed with armies, and the Roman ſtandards, 
He lived 
till the year 'of our Lord 107, when he was 


| martyred 1 under the emperor Trajan. 
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8 . 3756 1155 
2 The rad tion f the apiſttes fcured by ether 
ecexcellent inſtitutions ; 
I. But chiefly by the writings of the evangeliſh, 
A. The diligence of the diſciples and firſt Chri. 
tian converts, to ſend abroad theſe writings, 
IV. That the written account of our Saviour 4K 
_ the ſame with that delivered by tradition: 
2 Proved from the reception of the goſpel by 
15 _ thoſe churches which were Nahen Wen it 
Was written ; pk. 
VI. From the b of what was. bie 
in the ſeveral churches; _ 
VII. From a remarkable paſſage i in F eee. 
VIII. Records which are g loſt, of uſe to the 
three firſt centuries, for con Virming- the. diſt 
1 of our Saviour. _ mid 91 t 


. Inſtances of 8 recordi. "th | 5 5 3 . . 
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1. Hus far we far how the learned Pagan 
might apprize themſelves from oral in- 
formation of the particulars of our Saviour's | 
hiſtory. They could hear, in every church plant- 
ed in every diſtant part of the earth, the ac- 
count which was there received and preſerved 
among them, of the hiſtory of our Saviour, 
They could learn the names and characters of 


the Curr STIAN RL 1610 N. 6 


thoſe firſt miſſionaries that brought to them theſe 
accounts, and the miracles by which God almigh- 
ty atteſted their reports. But the apoſtles and 
diſciples of Chriſt, to preſerve the hiſtory of his 
| life, and to ſecure their accounts of him from 


error and oblivion, did not 


only ſet alide cer · 


tain perſons for that purpoſe, as has been al- 


ready ſhewn, but appropriated certain days 
to the commemoration of thoſe facts which 
they had related concerning him. The firſt day 
of the week was in all its returns a perpetual me- 
morial of his reſurrection, as the devotional ex- 
erciſes adapted to Friday and Saturday, were to 


denote to all ages that he was crucified on the 
one of thoſe days, and that he reſted in the grave 


on the other. You may apply the ſame remark 


to ſeveral of the annual feſtivals inſtituted by the 


apoſtles themſelves, or at furtheſt by their imme- 
diate ſucceſſors, in memory of the moſt im- 


portant particulars in our Saviour's hiſtory ; to 


which we muſt add the ſacraments inſtituted by 
our Lord himſelf, and many of thoſe rites and 
ceremonies which obtained in the moſt early 
times of the church, Theſe are to be regarded 
as ſtanding marks of ſuch facts as were deliver- 


ed by thoſe, who were eye-witneſles to them, 


and which were contrived with great wiſdom to 
laſt till rime ſhould be no more. Theſe, with- 

out any other means, might have, in ſome mea- 
ſure, conveyed to poſterity, the memory of ſe- 
veral tranſactions in the hiſtory of our Saviour, 


28 they were related by bis diſciples. * leaſt, 
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N 180 obſcured | by a long cou 
of years, could not but be very well known by 


thoſe who. lived in the three firſt centuries, and 
a means of informing the. inquiſiti tive Pagans in 
the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, that being the 
view in which I am to conſider them. 

II. But left ſuch a tradition, though garde 
by ſo many expedients, ſhould wear out by the 


length of time, the four evangeliſts, within about 


fifty, or, as Theodoret affirms, thirty years, al. 
ter our Saviour s death, while the memory of 
his actions was freſh among them, conſigned to 


writing that hiſtory, which for ſome years bad 


been publiſhed only by the mouths of the apoſtles 
and diſciples. The further conſideration of theſe 
holy penmen will fall under another parte of this 


_ diſcourſe... 


„III. It will be ſuchelent to 7911 here, that 


& the age which ſucceeded the apoſtles, n many g of 


their immediate diſciples ſent or carried in per- 
ſon the books of the four evangeliſts, which had 
been, written by apoſtles, or at leaſt approved by 
them, to moſt of the churches which they had 
planted in the different parts of the world. i 
was done with ſo much diligence, that When, Pan- 
taenus, a man of great learning and 550 bad 

Chri: 


ſtianity, about the year of our Lord 200% he 


found among that remote people the goſpel of 


St. Matthew, which, upon his return from that 
country, he brought, with him to Alexanchia, 


T5 


S.%% 
* 


left i in thoſe. parts by St. Barthel 
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; goſpel. is genera y fappefea to Have been 
w the apoſtle 
of the Indies, who probably carried it with him be- 
fore the writings of the three other evangeliſts we were 
publiſhed. * | 
IV. That the hiſtory of our r Saviour; as re- | 
corded by the evangeliſts, was the ſame with that 
which had been before delivered by the apoftles 
and diſciples, will further appear in the proſecution 
of this diſcourſe, and may be gathered from the 
following conſiderations. | (ui 
V. Had theſe writings differed from the ſer- 


mons of the firſt planters of Chriſtianity, either 


in hiſtory or doctrine, there is no queſtion but 
they would have been rejected by thoſe churches 
which they bad already formed. But ſo ebmſiſtent 
and uniform was the relation of the apoſtles tft 
theſe hiſtories appeared to be nothing elſe but 
their tradition and oral atteſtations made fixt and: 
permanent, Thus was the fame of our Saviour; 
which, in fo few years, had gone through the 


whole earth, confirmed and perpetuated by ſuch 


records, as would preſerve the traditionary 
account of him to aſter- ages; and rectify it, 
at any une, by paſſing through ſeveral gene- 
rations, it might drop any part that was mate. 
rial, or contract "oy 121 that was falſe or 8 | 


tious, 


" WE; Accordingly we find'the fame Jeſus © cbrid, 
who was born of a virgin, who had wrought - 
many miracles in Paleſtine, who was crucified, 
role bs and aſcended into heaven; I ſay, the 

F 2 
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fame Jeſus Chriſt had been preached; and wi 
worſhipped; in Germany, France, Spain, and 
Great · Britain, in Parthia, Media, Meſopotamia, 
Armenia, Phrygia, Aſia, and Pamphilia, in Ita- 
ly, Egypt, Afric, and beyond Cyrene, India, 
and Perſia, and, in ſhort, in all the iſfands and 
provinces that are viſited by the riſing or ſetting 
fun. The fame account of our Saviour's life 
and doctrine was delivert# by thouſands of 
preachers, and believed in thouſands of places, 
who all, as faſt as it could be conveyed to them, 
received the ſame account in b een, fron?” hens 
rms evangeliſts © 11. 
VII. Trenaeus to this packs very aptly re- 
awoke} that thofe barbarous nations, Who in his 
dne Gere not poſſeſt of the written goſpels/ a 
Dad only learned the hiſtory of our Saviour from 
thoſe whohad converted them to Chriſtianity before 
the goſpels were written, had among them the 
ſame accounts of our Saviour,” which are to be | 
met with in the four evangeliſts: an unconteſtable 
proof of the harmony and concurretice between 
the holy ſcripture and the tradition of the churches 
in thoſe early times of Chriſtianity. 
VIII. Thus we fee what opportunities the 
learned and inquiſitive heathens had of inform- 
ing themſelves of the truth of our Saviour's hi- 
ſtory, during the three firſt centuries, eſpecially 
as they lay nearer one than another to the foun- 
tain-head : beſide which, there were many un- 
controverted traditions, records of Chriſtianity, 
and particular hiſtories, that then threw light in- 


N church, with, Any other of the ſame n 


232 
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to theſe matters, but are now. entirely loſt. by 
which, at that time, any appearance of contra- 
diction, or ſeeming difficulties, in the hiſtory of 


the evangeliſts, were fully cleared up and explain- 


ed; though we meet with fewer appearances of 
this nature in the hiſtory of our Saviour, as re- 
lated by the four evangeliſts, than in the AC> 
counts of any other perſon, publiſhed | by ſach 


a number of different hiſtorians, who, lived.at 
ſo great a diſtance from the preſent age, 55 1 


IX. Among thoſe records which are lot, 


were of great uſe to the-primitive Chriſtians, is 
the letter to Tiberius, which I have already men- 


tioned; that of Marcus Aurelius, which I ſhall 


take notice of hereafter ; the writings of Hege- 


ſippus, who had drawn down the biſtory of 
Chriſtianity to his own time, which was not ber 
nuine Sibylline oracles, which, in the firſt. ages. 


of the church were eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 


ſpurious; the records preſerved in particular 


1 
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I. The 115 7 miracles in thoſe ages a e 
Confirmation of Pagan phileſephers in the ke 
ran faith. : A 
II. The credibility of ſuch miracles. [On 
III. A particular inſtance. a 
IV. Martyrdom, why conſi dered as 4 gur 
miracle. 
V. Primitive Chriſtians tought many of the | 
"martyrs were ſupported by a miraculous power, | 
VI. Proved from the nature M their ſufferings. : 
VII. How martyrs farther induced the fa, A 
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I. THERE were e which 1 find 
had a great influence on the learned of 
the dee firſt centuries, to create and confirm 
in them the belief of our bleſſed Saviour's hiſtory, 
which ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. 
The firſt was, the opportunity they enjoyed of 
examining thoſe miracles, which were on ſeveral 
_ occaſions performed by Chriſtians, and appeared 
in the church, more or leſs, 1 firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity. Theſe had great weight 
with the men I am now ſpeaking of, who, from 
learned Pagans became fathers of the church; 
for ag frequently boaſt of them in — Writ- 


a 
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ook ings, as atteſtations given by God himſelf to the 
11 WW ruth of their religion. 

3 II. At the ſame time, that theſe Rathed men 
705 geclare how diſingenuous, baſe, and wicked it 
| would be, how much beneath the dignity of phi- 
* | loſophy, and contrary to the precepts of Chriſti- 
as anity, to utter falſhoods or forgeries in the ſu 
port of a cauſe, though never ſo juſt in itſelf, 'F 
they confidently aſſert this wiraculous power, Y 
EE which then ſubſiſted in the church, nay, tell us 
that they themſelves had been eye· witneſſes of i it 
ze. Nat ſeveral times and in ſeveral inſtances; nay, appeal 
1 to the heathens themſelves for the truth of ſeveral 
vt I fadts they relate, nay, challenge them to be preſent 
„11 ft their aſſemblies, and ſatisfy. themſelves, if they 7 
doubt of it; nay, we find that pagan authors 
+: I have in ſome inſtances confeſſed this miraculous 
power. 

nd III. The letter of Mareus Aureli ns; whoſe army 
of was preſerved by a refreſhing ſhower, at the ſame 
m ume that his enemies were diſcomfited by = ſtorm 
ry, of lightning, and which the heathen | hiſtorians: 
themſelves allow to have been ſupernatural and 
the effect of magic: I ſay, this letter, which . 
| aſcribed this unexpected aſſiſtance to the pray. 
ers of the Chriſtians, who then ſerved in the army, 
would have been thought an unqueſtionable teſti. 
mony of the miraculous power I am ſpeaking of, 
bad it been ſtill preſerved. It is ſufficient for 
me in this place to take notice, that this was one 
of thoſe miracles which had its influence on tbe 


= 
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learned converts, becauſe it is related by Terthl- 
han; and the very letter appealed to- When 
theſe learned men ſaw: ſickneſs and Henan, ed, 
the dead raiſed, the oracles put to ſilence, the 
daemons and evil ſpirits forced to confeſs them. 
ſelves no Gods, by perſons who only made uſe 
of prayer and adjurations in the name of their 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their 
Saviour's power on the like oecaſions, as repre- 
ſented to them by the traditions of the chmee, 
and the writings of the evangeliſt?? 
IV. Under this head, I cannot omit that 
which. appears to me a ſtanding miracle in the 
three firſt centuries, I mean that amazing and 
ſupernatural courage or patience, which was ſhewn 
by innumerable multitudes of martyrs, in thoſe 
ſlow and painful torments that were inflicted on 
them. I cannot conceive a man placed in the 
burning iron chair at Lyons, amid the inſults and 
mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre, and Mill. 
keeping his ſeat; or ſiretched upon a grate-of 
iron, over coals of fire, and n out his 
foul among the exquiſite ſufferings of ſuch a te- 
dious execution, rather than renounce his rel · 
gion, or blaſpheme his Saviour. Such trials ſeem 
to me above the ſtrength of human nature, and 
able to over · bear duty, xeaſon, faith, convidtion, 
nay, and the moſt abſolute certainty; of a futute 
ſtate. Humanity, unaſſiſted in an extraordinary 
manner, muſt have ſhaken off the preſent preſ- 
ſure, and bave delivered itſelf out of ſuch, a dread- 
ful diſtreſs, by any means that could have been 
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the block : but to expire leiſurely among the moſt 


exquiſite tortures, hen they might come out 


of them, even by à mental reſervation, ot 
an hypocriſy, which was not without a poſſibili- 


ty of being followed by repentance and forgive- 
nels, has ſomething in it, ſo far beyond the force 


and natural ſtrength of mortals, that: one cannot 


but think there was ſome miraculous power to 


ren the ſufferer. 
V. We find. the church of Smyrna, in that 
admirable letter, which gives an account of the 


death of Polycarp their beloved biſhop, mention - 
ing the cruel torments of other early martyrs for 


Chriſtianity, are of opinion, that our Saviour 


| ſtood by them in a viſion, and perſonally converſ- 


ed with them, to give them ſtrength and com- 
fort during the bitterneſs of their long · continued 


agonies; and we have the ſtory of a young man 
| who, having ſuffered many tortures, eſcaped with 


life, and told his fellow-chriſtians, that the pain 


of them had been rendered tolerable, by the pre- 
| lence of an angel who ſtood by him, and wiped 


off the tears and ſweat, which ran down his face 


| whilſt he lay under his ſufferings. We are aſſur- 
ed at leaſt that the firſt martyr for Chriſtianity 
| was encouraged in his laſt moments, by a viſion 
| of that divine perſon, for whom he ſuffered, and 


into whoſe preſence he was then haſtening. 
VI. Let any man calmly lay his hand upon 
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ſuggeſted to ite We enn eaſily imagine; that 
many perſons, in ſo good à cauſe, might have 
laid down their lives at the gibbet, the ſtake, or 
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bis heart, and after reading theſe terrible condi 
in which the antient martyrs and confeſſors were 
engaged, when they paſſed through ſuch new in. 
ventions and varieties of pain, as tired their tor 
mentors; and aſk himſelf, however zealous and 
ſincere he is in his religion, whether under ſuch 
acute and lingring tortures he could riltl have | 
held faſt his integrity, and have profeſſed his faith 
to the laſt, without a ſupernatural aſſiſtance of 
ſome kind or other. For my part, when I con- 
ſider that it was not an unaccountable obſtinacy, 


"EY 


in a ſingle man, or in any particular ſet of man, 
in ſome extraordinary juncture; but that there 
were multitudes of each ſex, of every age, or 
different countries and conditions, who for near 
300 years together made this glorious confeſſion 
of their faith, in the midſt of tortures, and i in the 
hour of death; I muſt conchude, that they were 
either of another make than men are at preſent, 
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| or that they had ſuch miraculous ſupports as were s 
ij 5 peculiar to thoſe times of Chriſtianity, when with- , 
| Li out them perhaps the very name of i it might | have 
5 ; | been extinguiſhed. | 1 
4 VII. It is certain, that the deachs and kate 1 
| | I! : ings of the primitive Chriſtians had a. great : ſhare, 1 
vn in the converſion of thoſe learned Pagans, | who 
| lived in the ages of perſecution, which, with ſome. W 7: 


intervals and. abatements, laſted near. 30 years 
after our Saviour, Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Lactantius, Arnobius, and others, tell zus, that WF 7 
this firſt of all alarmed their curioſity, rouſed Mt 

. their moms, and made them ſeriouſly. inquiſ# p 
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tive into the nature of that religion, which could 
endue the mind with ſo much ſtrength, and over- 
come the fear of death, nay, raiſe an earneſt de- 
Gre of it, though it appeared in all its terrors, 
This they found had not been affected by all the 
doctrines of thoſe philoſophers, whom they tho- 
roughly ſtudied, and who had been labouring at 
this great point. The ſight of theſe dying and 
tormented martyrs engaged them to ſearch into 
the hiſtory and doctrines of him for whom they 
ſuffered, The more they ſearched, the more 
they were convinced; till their conviction grew ſo 
ſtrong, that they themſelves embraced the ſame 
truths, and either actually laid down their lives, 
or were always in a readineſs to do it, rather 
than depart from them. V O98 
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* The nals on of our Saviour's propheci es con- 
| firmed Pagans in their belief of the goſpel. 
IL. Origin. s obſervation on that of his diſciples be- 
Ing brought before kings and governors ;, _.. . 
III. On their being perſecuted for their religion: 
IV. On their preaching the goſpel to all nations. BY 
V. On the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, . ruin . 
the Fewiſh economy. . { 
VI. Theſe arguments ſtrengthened. by ha has. , 
happened fon nce Origin's me... I 


* 


Tf th HE ſecond of thoſe extraonaptry means, 
of great uſe to the learned and inquiſitive 
Pagans of the three firſt c centuries for evincing the 
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: pletion p43 -fach prophecies a3 are recorded of bim 
in the evangeliſts. They could not indeed from 
gan arguments from what he foretold, and was 
fulfilled during his life, becauſe both the prophe- 
cy and the completion were over before they 
were publiſned by the evangeliſts; though, as 
: Origen obſerves, what end could there be in forg. 
ing ſome of theſe predictions, as that of St. Pe- 
ter's denying his maſter, and all his difciples for · 
faking him ia the greateſt extremity, which reflects 
ſo much ſhame on the great apoſtle, and on all his 
companions ? Nothing but a ſtrict adherence to 
truth, and to matters of fat, could have prompt- 
ed the evangeliſts to relate a circumſtance ſo diſ- 
advantageous to their own reputation; as is that fa- 
ther has well obſerved. 
IT. But to purſue his reflections on this ſubjeRt 
There are predictions of our Saviour recorded by 
the evangeliſts, which were not completed till at- 
ter their deaths, and had no likelihood of being 
ſo when they were pronounced by our bleſſed $a- 
viour. Such was that wonderful notice he gave 
them, that they ſhould be brought before gover- 
nours and kings for his fake, for a teſtimony a. 
gainſt them and the Gentiles, Mat. x. 2 8. with the 
other like prophecies, by which he foretold that 
his diſciples were to be perſecuted. Is there any 
other doctrine in the world, ſays this father, whoſe 
followers are puniſhed ? Can the enemies of Chriſt 
ſay, that he knew his opinions were falſe and im- 
pious, and that therefore he might well cenie 
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ture and foretel what would be the tredtthent of 
thoſe perſons who Thould” enbracè them?“ Sups 
poſing this doctripes were really ſuch, *why ſhould 
this be the conſequence ? > what likelihood that 
men ſhould be brought” before kings and gover- 
nors for opinions and tenets of any kind, when 
this never happened even to the Epicureans, who 
abſolutely denied a providence ? ? nor to the Peri- 
patetics themſelves,” who laughed at the prayers 
and ſacrifiees which were made to the Divinity? 
Are there any but the Chriſtians who, according 
to this prediction of our Saviour, being brought 
before kings and governors for his ſake, are preſ- 
ſed to their lateſt gaſp of b:-ath, by their reſpec- 
tive judges to renounce Chriſtianity, and to pro- 
cure their liberty and reſt, by offering the fame 

' facrifices, and king the ſame oaths that others 
A 01th 2 
III. Conſider the time when our Saviour pro- 
| nounced thoſe words, Matt. x. 32. Whoſo- 
ever ſhall confeſs me before men, Tie 1 I con- 
fels alſo before my father who is in heaven: but 
whoſoever ſhall deny me before men, him will T 
alſo deny before my father who is in heaven.“ 
Had you heard him ſpeak after this manner, when 
as yet his diſciples were under no ſuch trials, you 
would certainly have faid within yourſelf : If 
theſe ſpeeches of Jeſus are true, and if accord- 
ing to his prediction, governors and kings un- 
dertake to ruin and deſtroy thoſe who ſhall pro- 
feſs themſelves his diſciples, we will believe, not 
only that he is a propher, but that he has receiy- 
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time foretelling, that his goſpel ſhould be preach- 


that his goſpel has accordingly been preached to 


ignorant, and that there is no quality or conditi- | 


+, gt 


Celſus, When we ſee every day thoſe events 
« ati accompliſhed which our Saviour foretold 


and that thoſe, who have received his doctrine, 


e proofs can Celſus aſk for the truth of what he 
« ſpoke?” 
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ed power from God ſufficient to preſerve and 
propagate his religion; and that he would 
never talk in ſuch a peremptory and diſcouraging 
manner, were he not aſſured that he was able to 
ſubdue the moſt powerful oppoſition, that could 
be made againſt the faith and doctrine which be 


IV. Who is not ſtruck with admiration, 
when he repreſents to himſelf our Saviour at that 


ed in all the world, for a witneſs unto all nati- 
ons, or as Origen (who rather quotes the ſenſe 
than the words) to ſerve for a conviction to kings, 
and people, when, at the ſame time, he finds 


Greeks and Barbarians, to the learned and to the 


on of life able to exempt men from ſubmitting 
to the doctrine of Chriſt? As for us, ſays this 
great author, in another part of his book agalnſt 


& at ſo great a diſtance; that his goſpel i is preached 
64 in all the world, Matt. xxiv. 14. that his diſci- 
« ples go and teach all nations, Matt. xxvili. 19. 


ce are brought for his ſake before governors, 'and 
« before kings, Mat. x. 18. we are filled with 
« admiration, and our faith in him is confirmed 
« more and more, What clearer and ſtronger 
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V. Origen inſiſts likewiſe with great ſtrepgth 
on that wonderful prediction of our Saviour con- 
cerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, pronounc- 


ed at a time, as he obſerves, when there was no 
| likelihood nor appearance of it. This has been 
taken notice of and inculcated by ſo many others, 
that I ſhall refer you to what this father has ſaid - 
on the ſubject in the firſt book againſt Celſus. And 
as to the accompliſhment of this remarkable pro- 


phecy, ſhall only obſerve, that whoever reads 
the account given us by Joſephus, without know- 
ing his character, and compares it with what our 


Saviour foretold, would think the hiſtorian had 


been a Chriſtian, - and that he had nothing elſe in 
view but to adjuſt the event to the prediction. 


VI. I cannot quit this head without taking 


notice, that Origen would ſtill have triumphed 


| more in the foregoing arguments, had he lived 


an age longer, to have ſeen the Roman emperors, 
and all their governors and provinces, ſubmitting 
themſelves to the Chriſtian religion, and glorying 
in its profeſſion, as ſo many kings and ſovereigns 
ſtill place their relation to Chriſt at the head of 
their titles. 


How much greater 9 of kis faith 


would he have received, had he feen our Savi- 


our's prophecy ſtand good in the deſtruction of 


the temple, and the diſſolution of the Jewiſh oe- 
conomy, when Jews and Pagans united all their 


endeavours under Julian the apoſtate, to baffle 
and falſify the prediction? The great preparations 


that were made for rebuilding the temple, with 
G2 
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the hurricane, earthquake, and eruptions of fire, 
that deſtroyed the work, and terrified thoſe em- 
ployed in the attempt from proceeding in it, are 
related by many hiſtorians of the ſame age, 
and the ſubſtance of the ſtory teſtified both by 
Pagan and Jewiſh writers, as Ammianus Marcel- 
nus and Zamath-David. The learned Chryſoſ. 
tome, in a ſermon againſt the Jews, tells them 
this fact was then freſh in the memories even of 
_ their young men, that it happened but twenty 
years ago, and that it was atteſted by all the in- 
tiabitants of Jeruſalem, where they might till ſee 
the marks of it in the rubbiſh of that work, from 
which the Jews deſiſted in ſo great a fright, and 
which even Julian had not the courage to carry 
on. This fact, which is in itſelf ſo miracul- 
ons, and ſo indiſputable, brought over many of 
the Jews to Chriſtianity; and ſhows us, that af- 
ter our Saviour's prophecy againſt it, the temple 
could not be preſerved from the plough paſſing 
over it, by all the care of Titus, who would fain 
have prevented its deſtruction, and that inſtead 
of being re-edified by Julian, all his endeavours 
towards it did but till more literally accompliſh 
our Saviour's prediction, that not one ſtone 
ſhould be left upon another. 

The ancient Chriſtians were ſo intirely per- 
ſuaded of the force of our Saviour's prophecies, 
and of the puniſhment which the Jews had drawn 

upon themſelves, and upon their children, for 
the treatment which the Meſſiah had received at 
their hands, that they did not doubt but they 
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= | would always remain an eng and diſperſ - 
- ed people, an hiſſing and an aſtoniſhment among 
ede nations, as they are to this day. In ſbort, 


that they had loſt their peculiarity of being God's 

people, which was now transferred to the body 

of Chriſtians, and which preſerved the church of 

Chriſt among all the conflicts, . difficulties and 

perſecutions, in which it was engaged, as it har 

| preſerved the Jewiſh government and oeconomy 

for ſo many ages, whilſt it had the ſame truth 

and vital principle in it, notwithſtanding it was 

ſo frequently in danger of being utterly aboliſhed 

and deſtroyed. Origen, in his fourth book a- 

gainſt Celſus, mentioning their being caſt out of 

| Jeruſalem, the place to which their worthip was 

| annexed, deprived of their temple and ſacrifice, 
their religious rites and folemnities, and ſcat» 

tered over the face of the earth, ventures to 

aſſure them with a face of confidence, that they 
would never be re- eſtabliſned, ſince they had 
committed that horrid crime againſt the Saviour 
of the world. This was a bold affertion in the 


TY good man, who knew how this people had been ſo 
in | wonderfully re-eſtabliſhed. in former times, when 
* they were almoſt ſwallowed up, and in the moſt 
deſperate ſtate of deſolation, as in their deliverance 
er“ out of the Babyloniſh captivity, and the oppreſ- 
C5, bons of Antiochus Epiphanes. Nay, he knew 
W that within leſs than an hundred years before his 
by con time, the Jews had made ſuch a powerful 


effort for their re-eſtablihment under Barchocab, 
ey in the reign of Adrian, as hook the whole Roman 
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empire. But he founded his opinion 7 3 


ſure word of prophecy, and on the puniſhment 
they had juſtly incurred; and we find by ſo long 


experience: of 1500 years, that he was not miſtak- 


en, nay; that his opinion gathers. ſtrength daily, 
fince the. Jews are now at a greater diſtance from 
any probability of ſuch a eee ns 
ey Were. when Origen wrote. 
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Is, The lives of primitive Chriſtians, another means 
of bringing learned Pagans into their religion. 
H. The. change and reformation of their manners, 


III. This looked upon as 5 ſuperna tural * and 9970 0 


ed Pagans. 
IV. Aud ſtrengthened the accounts given . our 
Savicur's life and hiſtory. 
V. The Jeuiſh prophecies of our A N an a. 
gument fer the heathens belief: | 


VI. Purſued : 


VII. Purſued. 


I. TAY HERE: was one other means enjoyed 


by the learned Pagans of the three fir} 


_ centuries, for. ſatisfying them in the truth of our 


Saviour's hiſtory, which I might have flung under 
one of the foregoing heads; but as it. is fo ſhin- 


ing a particular, and does ſo much honour to out 
religion, L. ſhall make a diſtinct article of it, and 


only conſider it with regard to the ſubject I am 
upon: I mean the lives and manners of thoſe 


. f ; 
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5 oly men, who believed in Chriſt during the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity. I ſhould be thought to ad- 


Vance a paradox, ſhould J affirm that there were 
more Chriſtians: in. rhe world during thoſe times 


of perſecution, . than there are at preſent in theſe 
which we call the flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity, 


But this will be found an indiſputable truth, if 
we form our calculation upon the opinions which 
prevailed 1 in thoſe days, that every one who lives 

in the habitual practice of any voluntary ſin, ac- 


| tually cuts himſelf off from the benefits and pro- 


feſſion of Chriſtianity, and whatever he may. call 
himſelf, is in reality no Chriſtian, nor ought to 
be eſteemed as ſuch... 

II. In the times we are now ſurveying, the 


Chriſtian religion ſhowed its full force and* ef- 
cacy on the minds of men, and by many exam- 


ples demonſtrated what great and generous fouls 


it was capable of producing. It exalted and re- 
fined its proſelytes to a very high degree of per- 


jection, and ſet them far above the pleaſures, and 
even the pains, of this life. It ſtrengthened the 
infirmity, and broke the fierceneſs of human na- 
ture. It lifted up the minds of the ignorant to 


the knowlege and worſhip of him that made them, 


and inſpired the vicious with a rational devotior, 


a ſtrict purity of heart, and an unbounded love 


to their fellow- creatures. In proportion as it 


ſpread through the world, it ſeemed to change 
mankind into another ſpecies of beings. No 


looner was a convert initiated into it, but by an 


eaſy figure he berame a new man, and both ace 
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ted and looked upon himſelf as one regenerated 
and born A ſecond time into another. inte: of ex: 
iſtence, 
III. It is not my buſi G4 to bs more i 
in the accounts of primitive Chriſtianity,” Which 
have been exhibited ſo well by others, but rather 
to obſerve, that the Pagan converts, of whom 1 
am now ſpeaking, mention this great reformation 
of thoſe who had been the greateſt ſinners, with 
that ſudden and ſurprizing change which it madein 
the lives of the moſt profligate, as having ſomething 
in it ſupernatural, miraculous, and more than 
human. Origen repreſents this power in the Chriſ. 
tian religion, as no leſs wonderful than that of 
curing the lame and blind, or cleanſing the leper. 
Many others repreſent it in the ſame. light, and 
looked upon it as an argument that there was 2 
certain divinity in that religion, which ſhowed it 
ſelf in ſuch ſtrange and glorious effects. 
IV. This therefore was a great means not on- 
ly of recommending Chriſtianity to boneſt and 
learned heathens, but of confirming them in the 
belief of our Saviour's hiſtory, when they ſaw ' 
multitudes of virtuous men daily forming them- 
ſelves upon his example, animated by his precepts, 
and actuated by that ſpirit which he had nee 
ed to ſend among his diſciples. 
V. But I find no argument made a ſtronger im- 
preſſion on the minds of theſe eminent Pagan oon 
verts, for ſtrengthening their faith in the hiſtory. * 
of our Saviour, than the predictions relating to 
him in thoſe old prophetic writtinge, which were 
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depoſited among the hands of the greateſt ene- 
mies to Chriſtianity, and owned by them to have 
been extant many ages before his appearance. 
The learned heathen converts were aſtoniſhed to 
ſee the whole hiſtory of their Saviour's life pub- 
liſhed before he was born, and to find that the 
evangeliſts and prophets, in their accounts of the 
Meſſiah differed only in point of time, the one 
| foretelling what ſhould happen to him, and the 
other aſcxibing thoſe very particulars as what had 
actually happened. This our Saviour himſelf 
was pleaſed to make al of as the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment of his being the promiſed Meffiah, and with- 
| out it would hardly have reconciled his diſciples to 
| the ignominy of his death, as in that remarkable 
| paſſage which mentions his converſation with the 
sa two diſciples, on the day of his reſurrection. 
dn St. Luke xxiv. 13. to the end. 

. VI. The heathen converts, after having tra- 


on- velled through all human learning, and fortified 
and their minds with the knowlege of arts and ſcien- 
the ces, were particularly qualified to examine theſe 
ſaw prophecies with great care and impartiality, and 
em- vithout prejudice or prepoſſeſſion. If the Jews on 
pts, Mie one fide put an unnatural interpretation on 

| theſe prophecies, to evade the force of them in 


their controverſies with the Chriſtians, or if the 
| Chriſtians on the other fide over-ſtrained ſeveral 
baſſages in their applications of them, as it often 
kappens among men of the beſt underſtanding, 
when their minds are heated with any conſidera- 
tion that bears a more than ordinary weight with = 
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it; the dearped heathens may be looked upon a a8 
neuters in the matter, when all theſe prophecies 
were new to them, and their education had left 
the interpretation of them free and indifferent. Be. 
ſides, theſe learned men among the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, knew how the Jews, who had preceded our 
Saviour, interpreted theſe predictions, and the ſeve- 
ral marks by which they acknowlege the Meſſiah 
would be diſcovered, and how thoſe of the Jew- 
iſh doctors who ſucceeded him, had deviated 
from the interpretations and doctrines of their 
forefathers, on purpoſe to ſtifle their own con- 
viction. | 
VII. This ſet of arguments had therefore an 
invincible force with thoſe Pagan philoſophers 
who became Chriſtians, as we find in moſt of 
their writings. They could not diſbelieve our 
Saviour's hiſtory, which ſo exactly agreed with 
every thing that had been written of him many 
ages before his birth, nor doubt of thoſe circuty- 
ſtances being fulfilled in him, which could not be 
true of any perſon that lived in the world beſides 
himſelf. This wrought the greateſt confuſion 
in the unbelieving Jews, and the greateſt convic- 
tion in theGentiles, who every where ſpeak with 
aſtoniſhment of theſe truths they met with in this 
new magazine of learning which was opened to 
them; and carry the point ſo far as to think what: 
ever excellent doctrine they had met with among 
Pagan writers, had been ſtole from their conver: Wt 
fation with the Jews, or from the peruſal q the 
theſe writings which they had in their cuſtody; ing 
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DISCOURSES. 


SECT EY 
of Gop, and his ATTRIBUTES, 


| Out 1 mare et terras variiſhue mundum - 
Temperat mores 
Unde nil majus generatur 72/0, 
Nec viget quicquam ſimile aut Jecundum. 


Hos. Od. 12. lib. i. v. 15. 


Who guides below, and rules above, 


The great Diſpoſer, and the mighty Ring: 


Than he none greater, next him none, 
That can be, is, or was ; 


Supreme he ſingly fills the Throne. CREECH, 


| 8 IMONIDE 8 being aſked by Dionyſi us the 


tyrant what God was, deſired a day's time 


to conſider of it before he made his reply. When 
the day was expired, he deſired two days, and 
| afterwards, inſtead of returning his anſwer, de- 
| manded ſtill double time to conſider of it. This 
| great poet and philoſopher, the more he contemp- 
| lated the nature of the Deiry, found that he waded 
but the more out of his depth; and that he loſt 


pg in the thought, inſtead of finding an end 
of it, 


If we conſi Aer the idea which wiſe men, by 


the light of reaſon, have framed of the divine Be- 
ing, it amounts to this: That he has in him all 
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84 / God, and his: Attributes. 


the perfection of a f. piritual nature; and ſince 
we have no notion of any kind of ſpiritual pet 
fection but what we diſcover in our own ſouls, 
we join infinitude to each kind of theſe perfeQi- 
ons, and what is a faculty in an human ſoul be- 
comes an attribute in God. We exiſt in place 
and time, the divine Being fills the immenſity of 
ſpace with his preſence, and inhabitseternity. We 
are poſſeſſed of a little power and a little know- 
lege, the divine Being is almighty and omniſcient. 
In ſhort, by adding infinity to any kind of per- 
fection we enjoy, and by joining all theſe diffe- 
rent kinds of perfections in one being, we form 
our idea of the great Sovereign of nature. 
Though every one who thinks muſt have made 
this obſervation, I ſhall produce Mr. Locke's au- 
thority to the ſame purpoſe, out of his Eſſay on 
human underſtanding. If we examine the ide 
« we have of the incomprehenſible ſupreme he- 
ing, we ſhall find, that we come by it the 
« ſame way; and that the complex ideas we have 
© both of God and ſeparate ſpirits, are made up 
of the ſimple ideas we receive from refledtionl 
© v. g. having from what we experiment in out- 
« ſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence and duration, 
of knowlege and power, of pleaſure and hap 
« pineſs, and of ſeveral other qualities and pow 
ers, which it is better to have, than to be with 
© out; when we would frame an idea the mol: 
« ſuitable we can to the ſupreme Being, we enlarge 
every one of theſe with our idea of infinity; 
and ſo putting them together, make our com 
0 a idea of God.“ | 
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kinds of ſpiritual perfection, beſides thoſe: Re PA 
are lodged in an human ſoul; but it is impoſſible 


that we ſhould have ideas of any kinds of perfecs 


rays and ſhort imperfect. ſtrokes in ourſelves. 
it would be therefore a yery high preſumption to 


determine whether the Supreme Being has not ma- 


ny more attributes than thoſe which enter into 


our conceptions of him. This is certain, that if 
| there be any kind of ſpiritual perfection which is 


not marked out in an human ſoul, it een in 


its fulneſs to the divine nature. | 
| Several eminent philoſophers have 0 
| that the ſoul, in her ſeparate ſtate, may have new 


faculties ſpringing up in her, which ſhe is not cap» 


| able of exerting during her preſent union with 


the body; and whether theſe faculties may not 
correſpond with other. attributes in the divine na- 


| ture, and open to us hereafter new matter of 
| wonder and adoration, we are altogether ignorant. 


This, as I have faid before, we ought to acquieſce 


in, that the Sovereign Being, the great author of 
nature, has in him all poſſible perfection, as well 
in kind as in degree; to ſpeak according to our 
methods of conceiving. 


I ſhall only add under 
this head, that when we have raiſed our notion 
of this infinite Being as high as it is poſſible for the 
mind of man to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort of 
achat he really is. There is no end of his great- 


| neſs: the moſt exalted creature he has made, is 
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only capable of adoring ir, dene but af can | 
comprehend: fe, 9198 b93917 
The advice of: his ſon. As Sirach i is very " 


amd ſublime in this light; '* By his word al 
things conſiſt, We may ſpeak much, nn yet 


come ſhort: wherefore in ſum, he is all. How 
ſhall we be able to magnify him? For be is great 
above all his works. The Lord is terrible and 
very great; and marvellous in his power. When 
you glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as you 
can; for even yet will he far exceed. And when 
you exalt him, put forth all your ſtrength, and 


be not weary; for you can never go far enough. 


Who hath ſeen him, that he might tell us? and 


who can magnify him as he is? There are yet bid 
greater things than theſe wr for we have ſeen 


14 


buta few of his Works. 


I have here only conſidered the ie ſuprente Beni 
by the light of reaſon and philoſophy. If e 
would ſee him in all the wonders of his mercy; we 


muſt have recourſe to revelation, which repreſents 


him to us, not only as infinitely great and glo- 
rious, but as infinitely good and juſt in his diſ- 


penſations towards man. But as this is a theory” 
which falls under every one's eonſideration, "the" 


indeed it can never be ſufficiently confidered,'T? 
ſhall here only take notice of that habitual Woörſbip 
and veneration which we ought to pay to this al. 
mighty Being. We ſhould often refreſh our rains. 
with the thought of him, and annihilate our: {ves 
before him, in the contemplation of our own'Wor 
* and of his nn excelleney and 1 — 
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fection. This would imprint in our minds fuck 
2 conſtant and uninterrupted awe and veneration 
as that which I am here recommending, and which 
is in reality a kind of inceſſant prayer, and rea- 
ſonable humiliation of the ſoul before him who 
made it. | 
This would effectually Kill in us all he little 

fads of pride, vanity, and ſelf- conceit, which are 
apt to ſhoot up in the minds of ſuch whoſe thoughts 
turn more on thoſe comparative advantages which: 
they enjoy over {ome of their fellow-creatures;- 
than on that infinite diſtance which is placed be- 
tween them and the ſupreme model of all perfec- 
tion. It would likewiſe quicken our deſires and 

: endeayours of uniting ourſelves to him by all 0 

acts of religion and virtue. 6 

5 | Such an habitual homage to the ſupreme Being 

ab would, in a particular manner, baniſh from a- 
ive mong us that prevailing impiety of uſing his 1 name —_ 
e on the moſt trivial occaſions. | | [| 

hes I find the following paſſage in an cheatbok 15 I 

gle?) fr. preached at the funeral of a gentleman 

dif I ho was an honour to his country, and a more: 

cory | diligent as well as ſucceſsful enquirer into the 

The“ works of nature, than any other our nation has 

4,7 ever produced. He had the profoundeſt vene- 

hip | © ration, for the great God of heaven and earth 

zal. chat 1 have ever obſerved in any perſon. The 

tus very name of God was never mentioned by 

yes bim without a pauſe and a viſible ſtop in his 

„i. © diſcourſe; in which, one that knew him moſt 

per- particularly above twenty years, has tod me, 
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that he vas ſo exact, that he 3 not remem- 


+ ber to have obſerved him once to Fail i in it. 


Every one knows the veneration which, Was 


6 wal by the Jews to a name ſo great, wonderful 


and holy. They would not let it enter even into 
their religious diſcourſes. What can we then think 
of thoſe who make uſe of ſo tremendous a name 
in the ordinary expreſſions of their anger, mirth, 


and moſt impertinent paſſions! Of thoſe who ad- 


mit it into the moſt familiar queſtions and aſſer. 


tions, ludicrous phraſes and works of humour? 
not to mention thoſe who violate it by ſolemn 
perjuries? It would be an affront to reaſon to 
endeavour to ſet forth the horror and prophaneneſs 
of. ſuch a practice. The very mention of it ex- 

, Poſes it ſufficiently to thoſe in whom the light of 
nature, not to ſay religion, is not. utterly ex- 
eee %%% ate boy me. 


mmm Den namque ire per omnes 
ee . maris, coelumque profundum. 

20 * VI. Georg. 4. v. 221. 
For Gd the whole created maſs infpires 1 
Thro heaven, and earth, andocean's depths he. thraws 
His 75 e round, and kindles as hagoes. 

7 3 | | Fes e 

7725 


Was 3 about Gas ſer walking: in the 
open field, till the night inſenſibly fell upon 

J at firſt amuſed: myſelf with all the rich: 

; 3 and i Of en waich, ee in th 
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* weſtern parts of heaven: In proportion as they 
I | faded away and went out, ſeveral ſtars aad pla- 
_ nets appeared one after another, till the whole 
ul firmament was in a glow. The blueneſs of the 
— aether was exceedingly heightened and enlivened 
in by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of all 
me i thoſe luminaries, that paſſed thro' it. The Ga- 
rt, laxy appeared in its moſt beautiful white. To 
ad- compleat the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length 
ſier. in that clouded majeſty, which Milton takes no- 
ur? tice of, and opened to the eye a new. picture of 
mn ; nature, which was more finely ſhaded, and diſ- 
265 poſed among ſofter lights, than that which the | 
neſs ſun had before diſcovered to us. 

ex as I was ſurveying the moon walking in her 
t.of brightneſs, and taking her. progreſs among the 
* conſtellations, a thought roſe in me which I be- 
0 leve very often perplexes and diſturbs men of ſe- 
idiious and contemplative natures. David himſelf 
dell into it in that reflection, When I conſider 
dhe heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
dum. and the ſtars which thou haſt ordained ; what is 
221, man that thou art mindful of him, and the ſon 
hy of man that thou regardeſt him !” In the ſame 
rows WW manner, when J conſidered that infinite hoſt of 
ſtars, or; to ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, 
Eu. which were then ſhining upon me, with thoſe 
„ WW innumerable ſets of planets or worlds, which were 
n the Wh moving round their reſpective ſuns; when I ſtill , 
wi” inlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed. another heaven 
moi | of ſuns and worlds rifing ſtill above this which we 
in fte diſcovered, and theſe ftill enlightened by. alurt = 
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rior firmament of luminaries, which are planted 


at ſo great a diſtance, that they may appear to the 


inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do to us; 
in ſhort, while I purſued this thought, I could 
not but reflect on that little inſignificant figure 


Which Imyſelf bore amidſt be n of God's 


works. 

MWere the ſun, which enlightens 5 part of nl 
the creation, with all the hoſt of planetary worlds 
that move about him, utterly extinguiſhed and an- 


nimhilated; they would not be miſſed more than a. 


grain of ſand upon the ſea ſhore. The ſpace 
they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little, in compariſon | 


of the whole, that it would ſcarce make a blank 


in the creation. The chaſm would be impercepti - 


| ble to an eye, that could take in the whole com- 


paſs of nature, and paſs from one end of the cre- 
ation to the other; as it is poſſible there may be 
ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures 
which. are at preſent. more exalted than ourſelves. 


We ſee many ftars by the help of glafſes, which. 


we do not diſcover with our naked eyes; and 


the finer our teleſcopes are, the more till are 
our diſcoveries, Huygenius carries this thought 


fo far, that he does not think it impoſſible there 


may be ſtars whoſe light is not yet travelled down 


to us, ſince their firſt creation. Tbere is no 
queſtion but the univerſe has certain bounds ſet 


to it; but when we conſider that it is the work 
of infinite power, prompted by infinite goodneſs, 


with an infinite ſpace to exert itſelf in, how can 


O, God, and hir Ari. gr" 


'To return therefore to my firſt thought, I 
could not but look upon myſelf with ſecret hor- 
tor, as a being that was not worth the ſmalleſt re · 
gard of one who had ſo great a work under his 
care and ſuperintendency. I was afraid of being 
over - looked amidſt the immenſity of nature, and 
loft among that infinite variety of creatures, which 


in all probability {warm through all theſe i immea- 
ſurable regions of matter. — 


In order to recover myſelf from this nn 


ing thought, I conſidered that it took its riſe from 


thoſe narrow conceptions, which we are apt to 


| entertain of the divine nature. We ourſelves 


eannot attend to many different objects at the 
ſame time. If we are careful to inſpect ſome 


| things, we muſt of courſe negle& others. This 


imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves, is an 
imperfection that cleaves in ſome degree to crea- 


| tures of the higheſt capacities, as they are creatures, | 
| that is, © beings of finite and limited natures, 
| The preſence of every created being is confined ' 


to a certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently © 
his obſervation is tinted to a certain number of 


objects. The ſphere 1 in which we move, and act, 
and underſtand, is of a wider circumference to 
one creature than another, according as we riſe 
one above another in the ſcale of exiſtence; But 
the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its circumference; 
When therefore we reflect on the divine nature, 
ve are ſo uſed and accuſtomed to this imperfecti- 
on in ourſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome 
meaſure aſcribing it to him in whom there is no 
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inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance oſ 
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N of imperfection. Hur reaſon dete af- 
ſures us that his attributes are infinite, but the 


poorneſs of our conceptions is ſuch that it can. 


not forbear ſetting bounds to every thing it con. 
templates, till our reaſon comes again to our ſue- 
cour, and throws down all thoſe little prejudices 


which riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the 


mind of man. 


We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this me- 


 lancholy thought, of our being overlooked by 
our Maker in the multiplicity of his works, and 
the infinity of thoſe objects among which he ſeems 
| to be inceſſantly imployed, if we confider, in the 

flrſt place, that he is omnipreſent ; and, in the 
5 ſecond, that he is omniſcient. 


If we conſider him in his omnipreſence ; : bike 


ing paſſes through, actuates, and ſupports the 
whole frame of nature. His creation, and every 


part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he 
has made, that is either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or 
ſo inconſiderable, which he does not. eſſentially 


every being, whether material or immaterial, and 
as intimately preſent to it, as that being is to itſelf 
It would be an imperfection in him, were he 
ble to remove out of one place into another, or 
to withdraw himſelf from any thing he has creat 
ed, or from any part of that ſpace which is di 
fuſed and ſpread- abroad to. infinity. In ſhort, to 
ſpeak of him in the language of the old philols 
pher, he is a being whoſe center is every whers 
and his circumference no where. 
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In at 8 place, he ig omniſcient as well 
a8 s omnipreſent.” His omniſcience indeed neceſſari- 


1 and naturally flows from bis omnipreſence; he 
cannot but be conſcious of every motion that arif- 


es in the whole material world, which he thus 


eſſentially pervades, and of every thought that is 
ſtirring in the intellectual world, to every part of 
which he is thus intimately united. Several mo- 
raliſts have conſidered the creation as the temple 
of God, which he has built with his own hands, 
and which is filled with his preſence, Others 
have conſidered infinite ſpace as the receptacle; 


or rather the habitation of the Almighty : but the 


nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſidering this 
infinite ſpace is that of Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
calls it the Senſorium of the Godhead. Brutes 
and men have their Senſosola, or little Senſori- 
ums, by which they apprehend the preſente and 

perceive the actions of a few objects, that lie con- 
tiguous to them. Their knowiege and obſer- 
vation turns within a very narrow circle. But 
as God almighty cannot but perceive and know 
every thing in which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives 


room to infinite knowlege, and is, as it were, 


an organ to omniſcience. * 

Vere the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and 
with one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond 
the bounds of the creation, thould it for millions 


| of years continue its progreſs through infinite ſpace 
with the ſame activity, it would ſtill find itſelf 


within the embrace of its Creator, and encompaſ- 


ed round with the immenſity of the G Godhead. 
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While we are in the body he is not leſs preſent 
With us, becauſe he is concealed from us. O that 

I knew where I might find him! fays Job. 
Behold I go forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him. On the 

left hand, where he does work, but Jeannot be- 
hold him ; he hideth himſelf on the right hand that 

I cannot ſee him.” In ſhort, reaſon as well as 

revelation aſſure us, that he cannot be abſent 
from vs notwithſtanding he is undiſcovered by us, 
Insa this conſideration of God almighty's omni 
| vitae and omniſcience every uncomfortable IM 
thought vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every. WW : 
thing that has being, eſpecially ſuch of his crea- 
| tures who fear they are not regarded by him, 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that an- 
18 z xlety of heart in partieular, which is apt to trou- 
dle them on this occaſion: for, as it is impoſſible 
he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, ſo we i 
may be confident that he regards, with an eye-of- i 
mercy, thoſe who endeavour to recommend them. I 
ſelves to his notice, and in an unfeigned bumili- 
ty of heart think themſelves unworthy that Te li 
ſhould be mindful oY them. I 
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* your paper of Friday the 9th. 8 a 
had occaſion to conſider the ubiquity. of the 
| Godhead, and at the ſame time to ſhew, that as he 
is preneſt to every thing, he cannot but be atten: 
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tive to every thing, and privy to all the Face 
and parts of its exiſtence; or, in other words, that 
his omniſcience and Gradient are coexiſtent, 
and run together through the whole infinitude of 


| ſpace. This conſideration might furniſh us with 


many incentives to devotion and motives to mo- 


| rality ; but as this ſubject has been handled by ſe-. 
veral excellent writers, I ſhall conſider it in a, 
| light wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 


Fir/t, How diſconſolate is the condition of an 


intellectual being who is thus preſent with his 
| Maker, but at the ſame time receives no extraordi- x 
| nary benefit or advantage from this his preſence! 


Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of, 


an intellectual being who feels no other effects 


Of G and ir dur, 32 


from this his preſence but ſuch as proceed from 


dirine wrath and indignation ! ! 


' Thirdly, How happy is the conditied of * 


he preſence of their Creator, and made capable 
df exerting their reſpective qualities. The ſeve- 


intellectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker” * 
preſence from the ſecret effects has his mercy, and 
loving-kindneſfs! 85 
| Fir/t, How diſconſolate is the condition of an 5 | 
intellectual being, who is thus preſent with his 
Maker, but at the ſame time receives no extraor- 
dinary benefit or advantage from this his preſence, 
Every particle of matter is actuated by this almigh- 
Ity being which paſſes through i it. The heavensand 
the earth, the ſtars and planets, move and gra- 
Pate by virtue of this great principle within them, 
All the dead parts of nature are invigorated by 
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perate and work towards the ſeveral ends which 
are agreeable to them by this divine energy. Man 
only, who does not co-operate with this holy tpi : 
rit, and is unattentive to his prefence, receives 
none of thoſe advantages from it, which are per. 
fective of his nature, and neceſſary to his well. 
being. The Divinity is with him, and in him, 
and every where about him, but of no advantage 
to him. It is the ſame thing to a man without 
religion, as if there were no God in the world. 
It is indeed impoſlible for an Infinite Being to re- 
move himſelf from any of his creatures, but though 
he. cannot withdraw his effence from us, which 
would argue an imperfection in him, he can with- 
draw from us all the joys and conſolations of it. 
His preſence may perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport - 
us in our exiſtence ; but he may leave this our 
exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its happineſs if * 
or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he may caſt us Ne 
away from his preſence, and take his holy ſpirit b 
from us. This ſingle conſideration one would MW 
think ſufficient to make us open our hearts to all f 
thoſe infuſions of joy and gladneſs which are ſo Wt! 
near at hand, and ready to be poured in Upon us; © 
eſpecially when we conſider, I 

Secondly, The deplorable condition af: an in- 
tellectual being, who feels no other effects from 
his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceed from 
divine wrath and indignation ! 

We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great- Aw 
thor of nature will not always be as one, who i 
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will not feel him in his love, will be ſure at 
length to feel him in his diſpleafure. And how 
dreadful is the condition of that creature, Who 
is only ſenſible of the being of his Creator by what 
he ſuffers from him ! He is as eſſentially preſent 
in hell as in heaven, but the inhabitants of thoſe 
| accurſed places behold him only in his wrath, and 


on to conceive the fearful effects of AY 
incenſed. 

But I ſhall only e che recht of 
an intellectual being, who, in this life, lies under 
the diſpleaſure of him, chat at all times and in all 
places is intimately united with him. He is able 
to diſquiet the ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. 
| He can hinder any of the greateſt comforts of life 
from refreſhing us, and give an edge to every 
one of its ſlighteſt calamities. Who then can 
bear the thought of being an out-caſt from his 


become a burden to myſelf?” Bug, © 
Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that 
ntellectual being, who is ſenſible of bis Maker's 


preſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy 4 
oring-kindneſs! 


I 


indifferent to any of his creatures. Thoſe who - 


| ſhrink within the flames to conceal themſelves 
from him. It is not in the power of imaginati- 


preſence, that is, from the comforts of it, or of 
feeling it only in its terrors? How pathetic is 
that expoſtulation of Job, when; for the trial 
jof his patience, he was made to look upon him- 
elf in this deplorable condition! « Why haſt 
tou ſet me as a mark againſt thee, ſo that I am 
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Gon, and bis, Attributes, 


The bleſſed in heaven behold him face to face; 


1 4 is, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of 
the preſence of any perſon whom we look up- 
on with our eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty 
in ſpirits, by which they apprehend one another, 
as our ſenſes do material objects; and there is no 
queſtion but our ſouls, when they are diſembodi- 
ed, or placed in glorified bodies, will by this fa- 
culty, in whatever part of ſpace they reſide, be 
always ſenſible of the divine preſence. We, who 
have this veil of fleſh ſtanding between us and 
the world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know that 
the Spirit of God is preſent with us, by the ef- 
fects which the produceth in us. Our out- 
ward ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him; we 
may however taſte and ſee how gracious he 35, 
by his influence upon our minds, by thoſe virtuous 
thoughts which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret 
comforts and refreſhments which he conveys into 
our ſouls, and by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward 
ſatisfactions, which are perpetually ſpringing, up, 
and diffuſing themſelves among all the thoughts of 
good men. He is lodged in our very eſſence, and 


is as a'ſoul within the ſoul to irradiate its under- , 


ſtanding, rectify its will, purify its paſſions, and 
enliven all-the powers of man. How happy there- 
fore is an intellectual being, who, by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and good works, opens its 
communication between God and his own: ſoul: 
Tho” the whole creation frowns upon him, and al 
nature looks black about him, he has his light ; and 
fupport within him, that are able to cheer, his 


mind, and bear him up 7 the midſt of all thoſe 
horrors, which encompaſs him. He knows that 
his helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him 
than any thing elſe can be, which is capable of 
annoying or terrifying bim. In the midſt of ca- 
lumny or contempt, he attends to that Being who 
whiſpers better things within his ſoul, and whom 


b he looks upon as his defender, his glory; and 


the lifter-up of his head. In his deepeſt ſolitude 
and retirement, he knows that he is in company 


with the greateſt of beings; and perceives with- 


in himſelf ſuck real ſenſations of his preſence, as 
are more delightful than any thing that can be 
met with in the converſation of his creatures, 
Even in the hour of death, he conſiders the pains 
of his diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the break- 
ing down of that partition, which ſtands betwixt- 
his ſoul, and the ſight of that Being, who is al- 
ways preſent with him, and is about to manifeſt - 
itſelf to him in the fulneſs of joy. 


If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible | 
| of our Maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects 
of his mercy and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch - 


a watch over all our thoughts, that, in the lan- 


| puage of the ſcripture, his ſoul may have pleaſure 
in us. We muſt take care not to grieve his 


holy Spirit, and endeavour to make: the meditati- 


ons of our hearts always acceptable in his ſight, - 
| that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell in 
zus. The light of nature could direct Seneca to 
| this doctrine, in a very remarkable paſſage a. 
mong his . Sacer incſt, in nobis ſpirits 
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0665 malorumque cuſtss, p er ſirvater, et quem · 
 admodum nos illum tractamus, ita et ille nos. 
There is a holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watch- 
es and obſerves both good and evil men, and will 
treat us after the ſame manner that we treat him,” 
But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with thoſe 
more emphatical words in divine revelation, *« If 
a man love me, he will keep my words, and my 
father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.“ 


* * 2 „* 


" * 


. verbo audacia detur, 
Non metuam magni dixife palatia coeli. 
; Ov. M r. I. i. v. 175. 


This Shan, the brighteſt manſion of the ſhy, 
Lell call the Pee: . the Deity. Davos. 


8 1 * 

Gre! in my two laſt Ea chat a. 
N ful and tremendous ſubject, the ubiquity 
© or omnipreſence of the divine Being. I have 
© ſhewn that he is equally preſent in all places 
throughout the whole extent of infinite ſpace. 
This doctrine is fo agreeable to. reaſon, that 
ve meet with it in the writings of the enlightened 
_ © heathens, as I might ſhow at large, were it not 
already done by other hands. But tho! the 
© Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all the 
< immenſity of ſpace, there is one part of it in 
« which he diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent 
and viſible glory. This is that place which i 


_ 
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1 marked out in eripture 8 the different appel- 
© [ations of paradiſe, the third heaven, the throne 
© of God, and the habitation of his glory. It is 
here where the glorified body of our Saviour re- 
«ſides, and where all the celeſtial hierarchies, and *' 
the innumerable hoſts. of angels, are repreſented ' 
« as perpetually ſurrounding the ſeat of God with + 


0 « If | < hallelujahs and hymns of praiſe. This is that pre- 
my W « ſence of God which ſome of the divines call his 
aim, * glorious, and others his ma jeſtatic- preſence. 
e is indeed as eſſentially preſent in all other : 
8 « places as in this; but it.is here where he reſides - 


© ina ſenſible magnificence, and in the midſt of 
© thoſe ſplendors which can affect the imagination 
of created beings 


FEY HET: remarkable, that this opinion of 
Y, God Almighty's preſence in heaven, whether 
DEX, WE diſcovered by the light of nature, or by a gene- 


© ral tradition from our firſt parents, prevails a- 

© mong all the nations of the world, whatſoever 
| © different notions they entertain of. the Godhead. ' 
pry If you look into Homer, that is, the moſt an- 


haxe * cient of the Greek writers, you ſee the ſupreme 
places powers ſeated in the heavens, and encompaſſed 
ſpace. with inferior deities, among whom the Muſes: - 
, that © are repreſented as ſinging inceſſantly about his 
tened © throne. Who does not here ſee the main ſtrokes - 
/ A: © and outlines of this great truth we are ſpeaking < 
"4 


of? The ſame doctrine is ſnadowed out in ma- 

© ny other heathen au thors, tho' at the ſame timę, 

like ſeveral other revealed truths, daſhed and a- 

0 * dulterated with a mixture of fables and human 5 
13 
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© inventions; But to paſs over the notions of the 
© Greeks and Romans, thoſe more enlightened 


0 frame of a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and raviſhit 


und hi Attributes," 


parts of the Pagan world, we find there is ſcarce 


a people among the late diſcovered nations who 


are not trained up in an opinion, that heaven is 
© the habitation of the Divinity whom 1 wor. 


© ſhip, 


« As in Solomon's temple there was the a 
tum ſanctorum, in which a viſible glory appear- 
ed among the figures of the cherubims, and in- 


to which none but the high prieſt himſelf waz 


permitted to enter, after having made an aton- 
* ment for the ſins of the people; ſo if we conſi- 
der the whole creation as one great temple, there 
cis in it this holy of holies, into which the high 
« prieſt of our falvation entered, and took: his 


« place among angels and archangels, after having 
made a propitiation for the ſins of mankind. ' MW 


With how much ſkill maſt the throne of | + 


© God be erected! With what glorious deſign is . 
that habitation beautified, which is contrived and 


built by him who inſpired Hiram with wiſdom! W © 
Now great muſt be the majeſty of that place, 
* where the whole art of creation has been imploy- | * 
© ed, and where God has choſen to ſhew himſelf IM * 
© in the moſt magnificent manner! What muſt WM * 
be the architecture of infinite power under the 
direction of infinite wiſdom! A ſpirit cannot 
© but be tranſported after an ineffable manner, with 
© the fight of thoſe objects, which were made to 
affect him by that Being who knows the inward 
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in alli its moſt art powers and "faculties. 
is to this majeſtic preſence of God, we may — 
| © thoſe beautiful expreſſions in holy writ : 
| « Behold even to the moon and it ſhineth not; 
yea the ſtars are not pure in his ſight.” The 
| « light of the ſun, and all the glories of the world 
| © in which we live, are but as weak and ſickly glim- 
« merings, or rather darkneſs itſelf, in compariſon 
| © of thoſe ſplendors which encompals the throne 
| © of God. | 
As the glory of this place is ene be- 
| © yond imagination, ſo probably is the extent of 
«it, There is light behind light, and glory with- 
| + in glory. How far that ſpace may reach, in 
| £ which God thus appears in perfect majelty, we 
cannot poſſibly conceive, Tho! it is not infinite, 
| © jt may be indefinite; and though not immea- 
| © ſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with regard to 
| © any created eye or imagination. If he has made 
| © theſe lower regions of matter ſo inconceivably 
| © wide and magnificent for the habitation of mor- 
| © tal and periſhable beings, how great may we 
. ſuppoſe the courts of his houſe to be, where he 
| © makes his reſidence in a more eſpecial manner, 
| © and diſplays himſelf in the fulneſs of his glory, 
among an innumerable company of angels, and 
| © ſpirits of juſt men made perfect 5 
| © This is certain, that our imaginations cannot 
| © be raiſed too high, when we think on a place 
here omnipotenceand omniſcience have ſo ſignal- 
| © ly exerted themſelves, becauſe that they are able 
| © to produce a ſcene infinitely more great and glo- 
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rious than what we. are able to imagine. It is not 
impoſſible but at the conſummation of all things 
_ ©theſe outward apartments of nature, which are 
c no ſuited to thoſe beings who inhabit them, 
may be taken in and added to that glorious place 
«-of which I am here ſpeaking ; and by that means 
© made a proper habitation for beings who are 
« exempt. frem mortality, and cleared. of. their im- 
perfections: for ſo the ſcripture ſeems to intimate 
« when it ſpeaks of new heavens and of a ney 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs, 
« I have only conſidered this glorious place, 
* with regard to the fight and imagination, though 
© it is highly probable that our other ſenſes may 
here likewiſe enjoy their higheſt gratifications, 
There is nothing which more raviches and tran- 
« ſports the-ſoul, than harmony; and we have 
great reaſon to believe from the deſcriptions of 
this place in holy ſcripture, that. this is. one of 
« theentertainments of it. And if the. ſoul of man 
can be ſo wonderfully affected with thoſe ſtrains 
*« of muſic, which human art is capable of produc- 
ing, how much more will it be raiſed and ele 
© vated by thoſe, in which is. exerted the who 
power of harmony! The ſenſes are facultic 
« of the human ſoul, though they cannot be em. 
« ployed during this our vital union, without pro 
per inſtruments in the body. Why therefor: 
© ſhould we exclude the ſatisfaction of theſe facu} 
ties, which we find by experience are inlets d 
great pleaſure to the ſoul, from among thol 
« * entertainments which are to make up our hb 
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pineſs hereafter ? why mould we ſuppoſe that 
« our hearing and ſeeing will not be gratified with 
« thoſe objects which are moſt agreeable to them, 
and which they cannot meet with in thoſe Tow-' 
er regions of nature; objects, which neither eye 


(hath ſeen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into 


the heart of man to conceive? I knew a man in 


| « Chriſt (ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf) above 


' fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I can- 
not tell, or whether out of the body I cart- 
not tell: God knoweth) ſuch a one caught up- 
to the third heaven. And I knew ſuch a man, 


| * (whether in the body, or out of the body, I can- 


not tell: God knoweth) how that he was caught 


+ up into paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable words, 
* which it is not poſſible for a man to utter. By 
| © this is meant, that what he heard was ſo infinite- 
: ly different from any thing which he had heard 
in this world, that it was impoſſible to exprefs 


(it in ſuch words as might convey a notion vey it 


| © to his hearers. 


It is very natural for us to take delight in 


. enquiries concerning any foreign country, where 
| © we are ſome time or other to make our abode; 
and as we all hope to be admitted into this glo- 
| © rious place, it is both a laudable and uſeful cu- 


* rioſity, to get what informations we can of it, 
* whilſt we make uſe of revelation for our guide. 


When theſe everlaſting doors ſhall be open to 
us, we may be ſure that the pleafures and beau- 
des of this place will infinitely tranſcend our 


( preſent” hopes and expectations, and that the 


(© Serious appearance of the throne of God will 
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© riſe infinftely beyond whatever we. are "wot 0 


coneeive of it. We might here entertiin our. 
© ſelves with many other ſpeculations on this fub- 


£ + * from thoſe ſeveral hints which we find of 


it in the holy ſcriptures ; as whether there may 


not be different manſions and apartments of 


* glory, to beings of different natures : whether 
© as they excell one another in perfection, they 
are not admitted nearer to the throne of the Al- 
mighty, and enjoy greater manifeſtations of his 
© preſence ; whether there are not ſolemn times 


© and occafions, when all the multitude of hea- 


ven celebrate the preſence of their Maker in 
more extraordinary forms of praiſe and adors 
tion; as Adam though he had continued ina 
© ſtate of innocence, would, in the opinion of 
our divines, have kept holy the ſabbath-day, in 
© a more particular manner than any other of the 
© ſeven. Theſe, and the like ſpeculations, we 
may very innocently indulge, ſo long as we 
make uſe of them to inſpire us with a deſire of 
© becoming inhabitants of this delightful place. 
©] have in this, and in two foregoing letters, 
treated on the moſt ſerious ſubject that can im- 
« ploy the mind of man, the omnipreſence of the 
« Deity; a ſubject which, if poſſible, ſhould ne- 


ver depart from our meditations. We have 


© conſidered the divine Being, as he inhabits inf 
© nitude, as he dwells among his works, as he b 
« preſent to the mind of man, and as he dil: 
vers himſelf in a more glorious manner among 


© the regions of the bleſt. Such a conſideration 
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EY | Þ Could be kept awake i in us at all times, and in alt 


© I places, and poſſeſs our minds with a perpetual 

our: WF cave and reverence. It ſhould be interwoven 

fub- with all our thoughts and perceptions, . and be- 

d of i come one with the conſciouſneſs of our being. 

May it is not to be reflected on in the coldneſs of 

ts of Wl, philoſophy, but ought to ſink us into the loweſt | 
ther i proſtration before him, who is fo nn | 
they “great, wonderful and holy. 

e Al- | 

ff his 4 — 

* — Aff duo [abuntur tempora motu 


| Non ſecus ac flumen. Neque enim con ſiſtere lumen, 
er in Nec levis hora proteſt + ſed ut unda impellitur undd, 


dora · Wl Urgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorems 
4 in: WW Terpora fic fugiunt Sariier; pariterque ſequuntur ; 
n Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, relictum eſt; 
RAS? Fitque quod haud . momentaque cuncta novantur; 
V iN Ov. Mer, lib, xiii. 179. 
of the ¶ Eren times are in perpetual flux, and run 
S, We Bi Like rivers from their fountain, rowling on, 
as we Fe time, no more than ſtreams, is at a : ftay; 1 
ire df 74: fring hour is ever on her way : 
WR | And as the fountain ſtill ſupplies her ſtore, 
9525 | The wave behind impels the wave before ; 
enters, Wt Thus in ſucceſſive courſe the minutes run, 
in im- And urge their predeceſſor minutes on. 
of the Sl moving, ever new: for former things 
1d ne- 4ſt aſide, lite abdicated kings 1 
bete | 4nd every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome act, till then unknown. DRYDEN. 


E conſider infinite ſpace as an expanſion 
without a circamference : We: conſider 
eternity, or infinite duration, as a line that has 
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to Of Gon, aud bi Aridibilier,” 
neither beginning nor end- In our ſpeculation 


place in which nai as a kind of center 
to the whole expanſion. In our ſpeculations of 


or narrow neck of land, that riſes in the midſt of 


ve may call in Engliſh, that eternity whichh - 


learned terms of acternitas a parte ante, and ae. 


one extreme; or, in other words, the former has 


duration which is paſt, than that all of it was one 


of infinite ſpace, we conſider that particular 


eternity, we conſider the time which is preſent 
to us as the middle, which divides the whole line 
into two equal parts. For this reaſon, many witty 
authors compare the preſent time to an iſthmus 


an ocean, e diffuſed on either fide 

of it. 
Philoſophy, and diced common ſenſe, natural- 

ly throws eternity under two diviſions ; which 


paſt, and that eternity which is to come. The 


ternitas a parte poſt, may be more amuſing to 
the reader, but can have no other idea affixed to 
them than what is conveyed to us by thoſe words, 
an eternity that is paſt, and an eternity that is to 
come. Each of theſe eternities is bounded at the 


an end, and the latter a beginning. 

Let us firſt of all conſider that eternity which 
is paſt, reſerving that which is to come for the 
ſubje& of another paper. The nature of this e-. 
rernity is utterly inconceivable by the mind of 
man: Our reaſon demonſtrates to us that it hs 
been, but at the ſame time can frame no idea of 
it, but what is big with abſurdity and contradic 
tion. We can have no other conception of any 
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one IM preſent, and whatever was once preſent, is at 
ular ſome certain diſtance from us; and whatever is 
nter at any certain diſtance from us, be the diſtance 
sf never ſo remote, cannot be eternity. The very 
fear notion of any duration's being paſt, implies that 
line it was once preſent; for the idea of being once 
kitty preſent, is actually included in the idea of its be- 
mus ing paſt. This therefore is a depth not to be ſound- 
I} of ed by human underſtanding. We are ſure that 
ade there has been an eternity, and yet contradict 


ourſelves when we meaſure this eternity by any 
notion which we can frame of it. 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, we 
ſhall find, that the difficulties we meet with in 
our conceptions of eternity proceed from this 
ſingle reaſon, that we can have no other idea of 
any kind of duration, than that by which we our- 
ſelves, and all other created beings, do exiſt; 
which is, a ſucceſſive duration made up of paſt, 
| preſent, and to come. There is nothing which 
| exiſts after this manner, all the parts of whoſe ex- 
iſtence were not once actually preſent, and con- 
| fequently may be reached by a certain number of 
| years applied to it. We may aſcend as high as we 
| pleaſe, and employ our being to that eternity 
| which is to come, in adding millions of years to 
| millions of years, and we can never come to any 
fountain-head of duration, to any beginningin eter- 
ulty: but at the ſame time we are ſure, that whatever 
as once preſent does lie within the reach of num- 
bers, though perhaps we can never be able to put e- 
Jvough of them together for that purpoſe. We may 
R 
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17 7 Caſs 
as well ſay, that any thing: at be actually preſent 
in any part of infinite ſpace, which does not le 
at a certain diſtance from us, as that any part of 
infinite duration was once actually preſent, and 
on not alſo lie at ſome determined diſtance from 
The diſtance in both caſes may be immea- 
_ and indefinite as to our faculties, but our 
reaſon tells us that it cannot be ſo in itſelf. Here 
therefore is that difficulty which human under- 
ſtanding is not capable of ſurmounting. We are 
ſure that ſomething muſt have exiſted from eter- 
nity, and are at the ſame time unable to conceive; 
that any thing which exiſts, according to our 
notion of exiſtence, can have exiſted from eter- 
nity. 
It is hard for a ent who has not rolled | 
this thought in his own mind, to follow in fach! an 
abſtracted ſpeculation ; but I have been the longer 
on it, becauſe I think it is a demonſtrative argue 
ment of the being and eternity of a God: And 
| tho! there are many other demonſtrations which 
lead us to this great truth, I do not think we 
ought to lay aſide any proofs in this matter which 
the light of reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, eſpecial} 
when it is ſuch a one as has. been urged by men 
famous for their penetration and force of under 
ſtanding, and which appears altogether cond 
| five to thole who will be at the Paß to examine 
3 ; 
Having thus conſidered that Saniep id 
is paſt, according to the beſt idea we can frame 
of it, I ſhall now draw up thoſe ſeveral d 
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Jight of reaſon, and which may be looked upon 
as the creed of a philoſopher in this great point. 
Firſt, It is certain that no being could have 
made itſelf ; for if ſo, it muſt have acted before 
it was, which is 2 contradiction. 
Secondly, That therefore ſome bevy, maſt 
have exiſted from all eternity. 
7/%irdy, That whatever exiſts after the man- 
ner of created Þeings, or according to any no- 
tions which we have of exiſtence, could not haye 
exiſted from eternity. 
Fourth'y, Tha: this eternal Being muſt there- 
fore be the great author of nature, the ancient 


F- of days, who, being at an infinite diſtance in his 


perſections from all finite and created beings, ex- 

iſts in a quite different manner from them, and in 

a manner of which they can have no idea. 
know that ſeveral of the ſchool-men, who 


would not be thought ignorant of any thing, 
bave pretended to explain the manner of God's 


exiſtence, by telling us, that he comprehends in fi- 
nite duration in every moment; that eternity is 


| with hima punctum /tans, a fixed point; or, which 


is as good ſenſe, an infinite inſtant; that nothing | 


with reference to his exiſter ce is either paſt or to 
come: To which the ingenious Mr..Cowley aL udes 


in his deſeription of heaven, 


Nothing is there to come, ji nothing * 
But an eternal Now does always laſt. 


For my own part, I look upon theſe propoſiti - 
9 FP 2: 7 
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ons as words that have. no, ideas annexed to them; 7 
and. thipk men had better own their ignorance, 
than advance doctrines by which they mean no- 


thing, and which indeed are ſelf- contradiftory, 
We cannot be too modeſt in our diſquiſitions, 
when we meditate on him who is environed with 
do much glory and perfection, who is the ſource 
of being, the fountain of all that exiſtence which 
we and his whole creation derive from him. Let 
us therefore with the utmoſt humility acknow- 
lege, that as ſome being muſt neceſſarily have 
exiſted from eternity, fo this being does exiſt af. 
ter an incomprehenſible manner, ſince it is impoſ- 
lible for a be ing to have exiſted from eternity af. 
ter our manner or notions of exiſtence. Reve- 
lation confirms theſe natural dictates of reaſon 

in the accounts which it gives us of the divine ex- 
— tay where it tells us, that he is the ſame. yeſter- 
day, to-day and for ever; that he is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending ; that a thou- 
ſand years are with him as one day, and one day 
as 2 thouſand years; by which and the like ex- 
pꝓreſſions we are taught, that his exiſtence, with 
relation to time or duration, is infinitely different 
from the exiſtence of any of his. creatures, and 
conſequently that it is impoſſible for us to frame 
any adequate conceptions of it. 

In the firſt revelation which he makes "of 
own being, he entitles himſelf, I am that Tam; 
and when Moſes deſires to know what name he 
ſhall give him in his embaſſy to Pharaoh, he bids 
him fay that I aw hath ſent n, Our great C Tre 
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ator, by this revelation of himſelf, does in a man- 
ner exclude every thing elſe from a real inte, 
and diſtinguiſhes himſelf from bis creatures, as the 
only being which truly and really exiſts. The 
ancient Platonic notion, which was drawn from 
ſpeculations of eternity, wonderfully agrees with 
this revelation which God has made of himſelf. 
There is nothing, fay they, which in reality exiſts, 
whoſe exiſtence, as we call it, is pieced up of 
paſt, preſent, and to come. Such a flitting and 
ſucceſſive exiſtence is rather a ſhadow of exiſtence, 
and ſomething which is like it, than exiſtence it- 
ſelf, He only properly exiſts whoſe exiſtence is 
entirely preſent; that is, in other words, who 
exiſts in the moſt perfect manner, andin ſuch a 
manner, as we have no idea of. 
I thall conclude this ſpeculation with one uſe. 
ful inference, How can we ſuthciently proſtrate 
onrſelves and fl down before our Maker, when 
we conſider that ineffable goodneſs and wiſdom — 
which contrived this exiſtence for finite natures? 
What muſt be the overfowings of that good-will, 
which prompted our Creator to adapt exiſeince - 
to beings, in whom it is not neceſſaryꝰ eſperial- 
ly when we conſider that he himſelf was before in 
the complete poſſeſſion: of exiſtence and of hap- 
pinels, and in the full enjoyment of eternity. 
hat man can think of himſelf as called out and 
I ſeparated from-nothing, of his being made a con- 
ious, a reaſonable and a happy creature, in ſnort, 
of being taken in as a tharer- of exiſtence; and a 
bind of partner in eternity, without deing A © 
K. 5 
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114. The Power and M ion 
lowed up in wonder, in praiſe, and adoration! 


It is indeed a thought too big for the mind of 


man, and rather to be entertained in the ſecrecy 


of devotion, and in the ſilence of the ſoul, than 
to be expreſſed by words. The Supreme Being 
has not given us powers or faculties ſufficient to. 
extol and magnify ſuch unutterable goodneſs. 

it is however ſome comfort to us, that we 
ſhall be always doing what we ſhall be never able 


to do, and that a work which cannot be finiſhed; 
will however be the work of an eternity. 


_—y 
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. * own and WIS Do of G 0D 
in_ih; CERATION, . 
Jude 3 pecudumgue genus, vitacgue volantu an, 3 


Et ve marmoreo  fert monſira ſub aequore pontur. 
VIX G. AEN. vi. v. 726. 


Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 


And birds of air, and monſters of the main. DRVDEN» | 


HO thereis a great deal of pleaſure 
in contemplating the material world, by 


Which I mean that ſyſtem of bodies into which 


nature has ſo curiouſly wrought the maſs of dead 
matter, with the ſeveral relations which thoſe bodies 
bear to one another; there is ſtill, methinks, ſome- 
thing more wonderful and ſurpring in contem- 


plations on the world of life, ** which L mea 


- 
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u an thoſe animals with which every part of the uni- 
of verſe is furniſhed. © The material world 18 ty! 
cy the ſhell of the univerſe ; the world of Jife are its 
an inhabitants. | 

ing If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world 
to nich lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſub- 
s. WM | to our obſervations and enquiries, it is ama- 
we. ing to conſider the infinity of animals with which 


ible. it is ſtocked. Every part of matter is peopled: 
every green leaf ſwarms with inhabitants. There is 
| ſcarce a ſingle humour in the body of man, or of 
any other animal, in which our glaſſes do not diſco- 
ver myriads of living creatures. The ſurface of 
animals is alſo covered with other animals, which 
are in the ſame manner the baſis of other animals 
| that live upon it; nay we find in the moſt ſolid 
| bodies, as in marble itſelf, innumerable cells and 
cavities that are crouded with ſuch imperceptible 
| inhabitants, as are too little for the naked eye to 


if 


_ xdiſcover.., On the other hand, if we look into 
728. Wl tbe more bulky parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas, 
1" WM lakes and rivers teeming with numberleſs kinds 
„DER. living creatures: we find every mountain and 
wars, wilderneſs and wood, plentifully ſtocked 
eaſure Vith birds and beaſts, and every part of matter 


d, by effording proper neceſſaries and conveniences for 
Which the livelihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 
dea The author of the Plurality of Worlds draws 
a very good argument from this conſideration, for. 
de peopling of every planet; as indeed it ſeems 
Very probable from the analogy of reaſon, that if 
no part of matter, which we are acquainted 
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ys Ties waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe g great dete 


_ which are at ſuch a diſtance from us ſhould not 


be deſart and unpeopled, but rather that they 
ſhould be furniſhed with beings adapted to they 


reſpective ſituations. 
Exiſtence is a blefling to thoſe beings only 


which are endowed with perception, and is in 2 


manner thrown away upon dead matter, any fur. 
ther than as it is ſubfervient to beings Which are 
conſcious of their exiſtence. Accordingly we find 
from the bodies which lie under our obſervation, 
that matter is only made as the baſis and ſuppon 
of theſe animals, and that there is no more of the 
oy than what isneceflary for Fe exiſtence of the 

- nkoith goodneſs is of ſo commu aicativea natur 
e it ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſ. 
ence upon every degree of perceptive being. Asthi: 
is a ſpeculation, which I have often pur ſued vii 
great pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge farthe 
upon it; by conſidering that part of the ſcaled 


| my which comes within our knowlege. 


"There are ſome living creatures which are rai 
ed but juſt above dead matter. To mention oi: 
y that ſpecies of ſhell-fiſn, which are formed it 
the fa{tion of a cone, that grow to the ſurfaced 


ſeveral rocks, and immediately die upon their. bein E 5 


| ſevered from the place where they grow. There 
many other creatures but one remove from bel 
which have no other ſenſe beſides that of fecli 


and taſte. Others have till an additional ones ; 


bearing; others of ſmell, and others of fight. f 


5 5 
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Ws is wonderful to Gros, by 55580 a gradual pro- 
ocker greſs the world of life advances through a pro- 
| not digious variety of f pecies, before a creature is form- 
| & that is compleat in all its ſenſes; and even a- 
their BY mong theſe there is ſuch a different degree of 


perfection in the ſenſe which one animal enjoys 


—_— Y x 3 


only beyond what appears in anothex, that though the 
* 12.2. eenſe in different animals be diſtinguiſhed by the 
1 | fame common denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a 


different nature. If after this we look into the ſe- 
e find, BY vera! inward per ſections of cunning and ſagacity, 
or what we generally call inſtinct, we find them 
riſing after the ſame manner, imperceptibly one 
above another, and receiving additional improve- 
ments according to the ſpecies in which they are 
implanted. This progreſs in nature is ſo very 
gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpe- 
cies comes very near to the moſt imperſect of that 
u bich is immediately above it. 
The exuberant and overflowing oba of 
the Supreme Being, whoſe mercy extends to all 
bis works, is plainly ſeen, as ] have before hint-⸗ 
ed, from his having made ſo very little matter, 
that does notſwarm with life: Nor is his good- 
Bneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity, than in the multi- 
Itude of living creatures. Had he only made one 
? ſpecies of animals, none of the reſt would have 
W!1joyed the happineſs of exiſtence ; he has, there- 
Wore, ſpecified in his creation every degree of life, 
ey capacity of being. The whole chaſm in 
7 ature, from a plant to a man, is filled up with 
ers | kinds of creatures, riſing one over ano- 
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Is the goodneſs or wiſdom of the divine Being 
2 more manifeſted in this his proceeding ? : 
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the moſt deſpicable inſet, This conſequence of 
to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a paſſige which 
Tfhall here ſet down, after having premiſed, unt 


man and his Maker, for the creative power toe. 


and the Power which produced him. © 
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deter, are almoſt inſenſble. 
there is ſcarce a degree of perception which does 
not appear in ſome one part of the world of life. 


There is a conſequence, beſides thoſe 1 have 
Aeby mentioned, which ſeems very naturally 
deducible from the foregoing conſiderations, If 
the ſcale of being riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs 
ſo high as man, we may by a parity of reaſon 
fappoſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually through 
thoſe beings which ale of a ſuperior nature to him; F 
Knee there is an infinitely greater ſpace and room 
for different - degrees of perfection, between tht 
ſupreme Being and man, than between man and 


ſo great a variety of beings which are ſuperior to 
us, from that varicty of beings which. are inferior 


notwithſtanding thereis ſuch infinite room betweet 


ert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould evet 
be filled vp, ſince there will be till an infinite 54 
gap or diſtance between the higheſt created being he 


«That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intel FY 


gent creatures above us than there are of fed c 
die and material below us, is probable to 


Ga ingbe Cases hag 
+ WW from hence; That in all the viſible e, 


5 world, we ſee no cbaſms, or, no gaps. 5 A quite 
0 down from us,. the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and 
10 a continued ſeries of things, that, in each remove, 
al differ very little one from the other. There are 
ne fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangersto the 
fe. airy region: and there are ſome birds, that are 


as inhabitants of the water; whoſe blood is cold as 
Ut fihes, and their fleſh = like in taſte, that the 
ſerupulous are allowed them on fiſh-days. There 
are animals ſo near of kin both to birds and beaſts, 


bious animals link the terreſtrial and aquatic to- 


gether; ſeals live at land and at ſea, and porpoiſes 
have the warm blood and entrails of a hog; not 


that ſeem to have as much knowlege and reaſon, 
| as ſome that are called men; and the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if 


the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great 
| difference between them: and ſo on till we come 


matter, we ſhall find every where that the ſeveral 
| ſpecies are linked together, and differ but in al- 
woſt inſenſible degrees. And when we conſider 
the infinite power and wiſdom of the Maker, we 
a deve reaſon to think that it is ſuitable to the 
magnificent harmony of the univerſe, and the great 
a deſign and infinite goodneſs of the architect, that 
Ede Fecies of creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle 


cal 


that they are in the middle between both: amphi- 


to mention what is confidently reported of 
mermaids or ſea-men. There are ſome brutes, | 


you will take the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of 


| to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical parts of 
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| Hills up the middle ſpace between the animal and 
And is that link in the chain of beings; which ba 


tn he who in one reſpect is aſſociated with angek 


der of ſpirits as his brethren, may in another re 


to the worm, thou art my mother and my ſiſter 


s, aſcend mt from us . his infinite 


perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from 


us downwards: -which if it be probable; we have 
reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far 
more ſpecies of creatures above us, than there are 
beneath; we being in degrees of perfe&tionmuc 
more remote from the infinite being of God, 
than we are from the Joweſt ſtate of being, and Ml | 


that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And 


yet of all thoſe diſtin ſpecies, we have no "tk q 
diſtinct dens: 1 

In this ſyſtem of being, hive: is no creature r 
ſo wonderful in its nature, and which ſo much i: 
deſerves our particular attention, as man, who 


intellectual nature, the viſtble and inviſible world, 
en often termed the nexus utriuſque mundi. $ 


and arch- angels, may look upon a being of inf. 
nite perfection as his father, and the highelt or: 


ſpe& ſay to corruption, thou art my father, and 


* 5 
* 1 


doc, outen 90 ent 


A Hacies non omnibus un 
% various features if rent aſpects grace, 
A certain a is mm every face. 


HOS E who were gailful ! in anatomy among 
1 the ancients, concluded from the outward 
and inward make of an human body, that it 
was the work of a being tranſcendently wiſe and 
powerful. As the world grew more enlightened 
in this art, their diſcoveries gave them freſh op· 

portunities of admiring the conduct of provi- 
dence in the formation of an human body. Ga- 
len was converted by his diſſections, and could 
not but own a ſupreme Being upon a ſurvey of 
bis handy-work. . There were, indeed, many parts 
of which the old anatomiſts did not know the cer- 
tain uſe ; but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe which 
they examined were adapted with admirable art to 
their ſeveral functions, they did not queſtion but 
taoſe, whoſe uſes they could not determine, were 
contrived with the ſame wiſdom for reſpective ends 
and purpoſes. Since the circulation of the blood 
(has been found out, and many other great diſcove- 
ries have been made by our modern anatomiſts, we 
ſee new wonders in the human frame, and diſ- 
cern ſeveral important uſes for thoſe parts, which 
{cs the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the 
body of man is ſuch a ſubject as ſtands the ut- 
nolt teſt of examination. Tho! it appears form- 
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aſcend upward from us toward his infinite 


— "oY as we ſee they gradually deſcend from 
us downwards: which if it be probable; we have 


reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far 
more ſpecies of creatures above us, than there are 
beneath; we being in degrees of perfection much 


more remote from the infinite being of God, 
than we are. from the loweſt ſtate of being, and 


that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And 


yet of all thoſe diſtinct ſpackes, we have no am 
diſtinct ideas.“ 
In this ſyſtem of ban Ware is no creature 


ſo wonderful in its nature, and which ſo much 


deſerves our particular attention, as man, who 
fills up the middle ſpace between the animal and 
intellectual nature, the viſtble and inviſible world, 


and is that link in the chain of beings, which hi 


been often termed the nexus utriuſque mundi. 80 
that he who in one reſpect is aſſociated with angek 
and arch. angels, may look upon a being of inf: 
nite perfection as his father, and the higheſt or. 
der of ſpirits as his brethren, may in another 1e. 
ſpect ſay to corruption, thou art my father, 3nd 
to the worm, thou art my mother and my ſiſter 
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the ancients, concluded from the outward 
en Ml and inward make of an human body, that it 
| was the work of a being tranſcendently wiſe and 
tur powerful. As the world grew more enlightened 
in this art, their diſcoveries gave them fret op- 
portunities of admiring the conduct of provi- 


len was converted. by his diſſections, and could 


80 bis handy-work. There were, indeed, many parts 
ngeh of which the old anatomiſts did not know the cer- 
> jnß ain uſe; but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe which 
& or: they examined were adapted with admirable art to 
er re fir ſeveral functions, they did not queſtion but 

„ 5nd taoſe, whoſe uſes they could not determine, were 


contrived with the ſame wiſdom for reſ pective ends 


[has been found out, and many other great diſcove- 
ries have been made by our modern anatomiſts, we 
ſee new wonders in the human frame, and diſ- 
cern ſeveral 1 important uſes for thoſe parts, which. 
ſes the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the 
body of man is ſuch a ſubject as ſtands the ut- 
nolt teſt of examination. Tho! it appears form- 
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and | T HOSE who were ſkilful in anatomy among 


dence in the formation of an human body. Ga- 


not but own a ſupreme Being upon a ſurvey of 


and purpoſes. Since the circulation of the blood 
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111 rere 
With'the' nicelt wiſdom; upon the woſt def. 


| mos ſurvey oth 15 it ſtillmends upon the ſeareh, and 
produces our furptize, and amazement in propor: 
tion as we pry into it, What I have here ſail 
of an human body, may be applied to the body of 
every animal which has been the fubject or” ana- 
tomical obſervations. 

I be body of an animal is an object PREY 
to our ſenſes, It is a particular ſyſtem of proyi 
dence, that lies in a narrow compaſs. The eye 

is able to command it, and by ſucceſſive enqui. 

ries can ſearch into all its parts. Could the body 
of the whole earth, or indeed the whole univerſe, 
be thus ſubmitted to the examination of our ſenſ- 
es, were it not too big and diſproportioned for 
our enquiries, too unweildy for the management 
of the eye and hand, there is no queſtion butit 
would appear to us as curious and well -contriv- 
ed a frame as that of an human body. We 
ſhould ſee the ſame concatenation and ſubſervieng, 
the ſame neceſſity and uſefulneſs, the ſame beau- 

ty and harmony in all and every of its parts, 2 
what we diſcover in the body of every ſingle ani. 

The more extended our reaſon is, and the 
more able to grapple with immenſe objects, the 
greater ſtill are thoſe diſcoveries which it makes 
of wiſdom and providence 1 in the work of there 
ation. A Sir Iſaac Newton, who ſtands up 's 
the miracle of the preſent age, can Took'threwfh 
a whole planetary ſyſtem ; conſider it in its weight 

number, and meaſure; and draw from it as ma. 

ny demonſtrations of infinite power and wiſdom, 
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ag more confined underſtanding is e eee 


from the ſyſtem of an human hod . 


But to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy. . 


I fall here conſider the fabric and texture of the 


bodies of animals in one particular view; which, 


in my opinion, ſhews the hand of a thinking and 
all-wiſe Being in their formation, with the evidence 
of a W demonſtrations. I think we.may 
ly this down as an inconteſted principle, that 


chance never acts in a perpetual uniformity and 


conſiſtence with itſelf. If one ould always fling 


the ſame number with ten thouſand dice, or ſee 
every throw juſt five times leſs, or five times more 
in number than the throw which immediately 


preceded. it, ho would not imagine there is forme 


inviſible power which directs the caſt? This is the 
proceeding which we find f in che operations o 


nature. Every kind of animal is diverſified by dif- 
ferent magnitudes, each of which gives riſe to 


a diflerent ſpecies. Let a man trace the dog or 


lion- kind, and he will obſerve how. many of the 


works of nature are publiſhed, if I may ule the 


expreſaon, in a variety of editions, If we look 


into the reptile world, or into thoſe different kinds 
of animals that fill the clement of water, we meer 
with the ſame repetitions among ſeveral | ſpecies, 


that differ very little from one another, but in 


| fize and bulk. You find the ſame creature that 


is drawn at large, copied out in ſeveral proporti- 


ons, and ending in miniature. It would be tedious 
to produce inſtances of this regular conduct in 
| Provicence,” as it would be ſuperfluous t to thoſe 
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who are verſed in the natural hiſtory of animals. 
The magnificent harmony of the univerſe is ſuch 
that we may obſerye innumerable diviſions running 
upon the ſame grourfF.” I might alſo extend this 
ipeculation to the dead parts of nature, in which 
we may find matter diſpoſed into many ſimilar ſyſt- 
ems, as well in our ſurvey of ſtars and planets, as 
of ſtones, vegetables, and other ſublunary parts 
of the creation. In a word, providence has ſhewn 
the richneſs of its goodneſs and wiſdom, not on- 
ly in the production of many original ſpecies, but 
in the multiplicity of deſcants which it has made 
on every original ſpecies in particular. | 
But to purſue this thought ſtill farther : Eve- 
ry living creature, conſidered in itfelf, has many 
very complicated parts, that are exact copies of ſome 
other parts which it poſſeſſes, and which are com- 
plicated in the fame manner. One eye would 
have been ſufficient BY the ſubſiſtence and pre- 


ſervation of an animal; but, in order to better | 
his condition, we fee another placed with a ma- 
thematical exactneſs in the ſame moſt advantage- | 
ous ſituation, and in every particular of the lame | 
ſize and texture. Is it poſſible for chance to be 
thus delicate and uniform in her operations? Should p 
a million of dice turn up twice together the ſame 
number, the wonder would be nothing in compari 
on with this. But when we ſee this ſimilitude and 
reſemblance in the arm, the hand, the fingers; when ; 
we ſee one half of the body entirely - correſpond i 
with the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, with Wi : 


out which a man might have very well ſubfiſted: 
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ray, when we often ſee a ſingle part repeated an 
hundred times in the ſame body, notwithſtand- | 
ing it conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of 
numberleſs fibres, and theſe parts differing ſtill 
in magnitude, as the convenience of their parti- 
cular ſituation requires; ſure a man muſt ha ve a 
ſtrange caſt of underſtanding, who does not 
diſcover the finger of God in ſo wonderful a work. 
. Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts of the body, with- 
out which a man might have very well ſubſiſted, 
tho' not fo well as with them, are a plain demon- 
ſtration of an all- wiſe Contriver; as thoſe more 
numerous copyings, which are found among the 
veflels of the fame body, are evident demonſtrati- 
ons that they could not be the work of chance. 
This argument receives additional ſtrength, if we 
apply it to every animal and infect within our 
knowlege, as weil as to thoſe numberleſs living 
creatures that are Objects too minute for a hu- 
man eye: and if we conſider how the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies in this whole world of life refemble one ano- 
ther, in very many particulars, ſo far as is con- 
venient for their reſpective ſtates of exiſtence; it 
is much more probable that an hundred nillion 
of dice ſhould be caſually thrown a hundred mil 
kon of times in the fame number, than that the 
body of any fingle animal ſhould be produced by 
the fortuitous concourſe of matter. And that the 
| the chance ſhould ariſe in innumerable inſtances, - 
requires a degree of credulity that is not under the 
Giretion of common ſenſe. We may e ena | 
eulderation yet further, if we.refle& on we two 
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ſexes in every living ſpecies, with their reſemblan - 
ces to each other, and thoſe particular diſtinctions W 4 
that were neceſſary for the Replay: wiſh of r f 
great world of life. dl 
'There are many more demonſtrations of fas: = 
preme Being, and of his tranſcendent wiſdom; 90 
power, and goodneſs in the formation of the be 
body of a living creature; for which 1 refer my Wl it 
reader to other writings, particularly to the ſixth" in 
book of the poem, entitled Creation, where the or 
anatomy of the human body is deſcribed with it 
great perſpicuity and elegance. I have been par. 
ticular on the thought which runs through this 
ſpeculation, becauſe I have not ſeen it enlarged 
upon oy others. 
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1 HAD this morning : a very valuable and king 
preſent {ent me, of a tranſlated work of a 
molt excellent foreign writer, who makes a very 
conſiderable figure in the learned and chriſtian 
world. It is entituled A demonſtration of the 
Exiſtence, Wiſdom, and Omnipotence of God, iff - # 
drawn from the knowlege of nature, particularly . WM « «. 
of man, and fitted to the meaneſt capacity, by.the IM : ;; 
archbiſhop of Cambray, author cf Telemachus, WM « ;. 
and tranſlated from the French by the ſame hand . , 
that engliſhed that excellent piece. T bis great 4 
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author, in the Writings which he has befor E pro» + 


duced, - has manifeſted. an heart full of virtuous 


ſentiments, great benevolence to mankind, as 
well as a ſincere and fervent piety towards his 
Creator. His talents and parts are a very great 
N good to the world, and it is a pleaſing thing to 
WH bchold the polite arts ſubſervient to religion, and 


255 recommending it from its natural beauty. Look- 

ing over the letters of my correſpondents, I find 

one which celebrates this treatiſe, and recommends 0 

i to my readers. 

8 To the GUARDIAN, 1165 
8 1 R, 


THINK I hs nen read, in hs 
- writings of one whom ] take to be a friend 
of yours, a ſaying which ſtruck me very much, 
and, as I remember, it was to this purpoſe : 
The exiſtence of a God is ſo far from being a 
thing that wants to be proved, that I think it 

the only thing of which we are certain.” This 
is a ſprightly and juſt expreſſion; however, 1 
dare lay, you will not be diſpleaſed that T put 
you in mind of ſaying fomething on the de- 
monſtration of the biſhop of Cambray. , A man 
of his talents views all things in a light different 

from that in which ordinary men ſee them, and 
the devout diſpoſition of his ſoul turns all thoſe 
talents to the improvement. of the pleaſures of 
a good life. His ſtyle clothes philoſophy in a 
dreſs | almoſt poetic, and his readers enjoy in 
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full perfection the advantage; while they are 
reading him, of being what he is. The pleaſ. 
ing repreſentation of the animal powers in the 
beginning of his work, and his conſideration 
of the nature of man with the addition of rea- 
ſon, in the ſubſequent diſcourſe, impreſſes up. 
ont the mind a ſtrong ſatisfaction in itſelf, and 
« gratitude towards hn who beſtowed that ſupe- 
riority over the brute world. Theſe thoughts. 
had ſuch an effect upon the author himſelf, 
„that he has ended his diſcourſe with a en 
* 'This adoration has a ſublimity in it befiuing his 
character, and the emotions of his heart flow 
from wiſdom and knowlege., I thought it 
« would be proper for a Saturday's paper, and 
have tranſlated it, to make you a preſent of it. 
© I have not, as the tranſlator was obliged to do, 
« confined myſelf to an exact verſion from we 
original, but have endeavoured to expreſs be 
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« ſpirit of it, by taking the liberty to render WM | 
his thoughts in ſuch a way as I ſhould have ut- WWE , 
tered them if they had been mine on. It has 0 
© been obſerved, that the private letters of great. 
men are the beſt pictures of their ſouls, but ill , 
certainly their private devotions would be ſtil WWF : 
more inſtructive; and 1 know not Why they WW : 
ſhould not be as zurious and entertaining. IM 
If you inſert this prayer, I know not bur WW 0 
94 may ſend you, for another occaſion, one u- 
« ed by a very great wit of the laſt age, which 
has alluſions to the errors of a very wild life, Will - 
© and 1 believe you will think is written with an 
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uncommon” ſpirit. The perſon Whom I mean 
was an excellent writer, and the publication 
of this prayer of his may be, perhaps, ſome 
kind of antidote againſt the infection in his o- 
ther writings. But this ſupplication of the bi- 
ſhop has in it a more happy and untroubled 
ſpirit; it is (if that is not ſaying ſomething too 
fond) the worſhip of an angel concerned for 
thoſe who had fallen, but himſelf till in the 


fate of glory and innocence, The book ends 


with an act of devotion, to this effect. 


© O my God, if the greater number of man- 


kind do not diſcover thee in that glorious ſhow 


of nature, which thou haſt placed before our 


eyes, it is not becauſe thou art far from every 


one of us; thou art preſent to us more than a- 


ny object which we touch with our hands; but 
our ſenſes, and the paſſions which they produce 


in us, turn our attention from thee. Thy light 
ſhines in the midſt of darkneſs, but the dark- 


neſs comprehends it not. Thou, O Lord, doſt 


every where diſplay thyſelf. Thou ſhineſt in 
all thy works, but art not regarded by heed- 


leſs and unthinking man. The whole creati- 
on talks aloud of thee, and echoes with the re- 
petitions of thy holy name. But ſuch is our 
inſenſibiſity, that we are deaf to the great and 
univerſal voice of nature. Thou art every 
where about us, and within us; but we wand» 
er from ourſelves; become ſtrangers to our 
own fouls, and do not comprehend thy preſence. 
O thou, who art the eternal fountain of light 
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nor figure, nor any other ſenſible quality, they 


N 


and beauty, Who art the ancient of days, with - 
out beginning and without end: O thou, WhQo 


art the life of all who truly live, thoſe can ne- 
ver fail to find thee, who ſeek for thee: within 


* themſelves. But alas, the very gifts which 
thou beſtoweſt upon us, do fo imploy our 


thoughts, that they hinder us from perceiving 


the hand which conveys them to us. We live 


„by thee, and yet we live without thinking on 


„ thee; but, O Lord, what is life in the igno- 
© rance of thee? A dead unattive piece of mat - 
©. ter, a flower that withers, a river that glides 
away, a palace that haſtens to its ruin, a pic- 
ture made up of fading colours, a maſs of ſhin- 
ing _oar, ſtrike our imaginations, and make us 

© ſenſible of their exiſtence. We regard them as 
d objects capable of giving us pleaſure, not conſi- 
dering that thou conveyeſt through them all the 


© pleaſure which we imagine they give us. Such 


© vain empty objects that are only the ſhadows 


of a being, are proportioned to our low and 


groveling thoughts. That beauty which thou haſt 
poured out on thy creation, is as a veil Which 
<' hides thee from our eyes. As thou-art a be- 
ing too pure and exalted to pals through. our 
ſenſes, thou art not regarded by men, who 
© have debaſed their nature, and have made them- 


+ ſelves like to the beaſts that periſh.  So,/infa- i 
tuated are they, that, notwithſtanding they 


© know what is wiſdom and virtue, which have 
neither ſound, nor colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte; 


8 
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+ can doubt of thy exiſtence, becauſe thou art not 
« apprehended by the groſſer organs of ſenſe. 
«© Wretches that we are! we confider ſhadows as 
' realities, and truth as a phantome. That which 

is nothing is all to us, and that which is all ap- 
pears to tis nothing. What do we ſee in all na- 
ture but thee, O my God! thou, and only thou 
appeareſt in every thing. When I conſider thee, 
O Lord, I am Twallowed up and loſt in contem- 
plation of thee. Every thing beſides thee, e- 
ven my own exiſtence, vaniſhes and diſappears 
in the contemplation of thee. I am loſt to my- 
ſelf, and fall into nothing, when I think on 
thee. The man who does not lee thee, has be- 
held nothing; he who does not taſte thee, has a 
reliſh of nothing. His being is vain, and his 
life but a dream. Set up thyſelf, O Lord, ſet 
up thyſelf that we may behold thee. As Wax 
conſumes before the fire, and as the ſmoke is 
driven away, ſo let thine enemies vaniſh out of 
thy preſence. How unhappy is that foul who, 
without-the ſenſe of thee, has no God, no 
hope, no comfort to ſupport him ? but how 
happy the man who ſearches, ſighs, and thirſts 
after thee ! but he only is fully happy on whom 
thou lifteſt up the light of thy countenance, 
whoſe tears thou haſt wiped away, and who 
enjoys in thy loving-kindneſs the completion of 
all his defires. How long, how long, O Lord, 
* ſhall T wait for that day, when I ſhall poſlefs in 
thy preſence, fulneſs of joy and pleaſures for 
evermore? O my God, in this pleaſing hope, 
my bones rejoice and cry out, Who is like un- 
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<. to:thee!; my; heart melts: away, and my FR? 
„ faints within me, When I. look up to thee who 
art the Gold of my life, an my GEE: to 4 
| eternity. 
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Great ot of truth is hidden from t. the blind. 
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I T is very reafonale to believe, thi part 2 
| the pleaſure which happy minds ſhall enjoy in 
a future ſtate, will ariſe from an enlarged con- 
templation of the divine wiſdom in the govern- 
ment of the world, and a diſcovery of the ſecret 
and amazing ſteps of providence, from the begin- 
ning to the end of time. Nothing ſeems to be an 
entertainment more adapted to the nature of man, 
if we conſider that curioſity is one of the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt laſting appetites implanted in us, 
and that admiration is one of our moſt pleaſing 
paſſions ; and what a perpetual ſucceſſion of en- 
Jjoyments will be afforded to both theſe, in a ſcene 
ſo large and various as ſhall then be laid open to 
our view in the ſociety of ſuperior ſpirits, who 
perhaps will join with us in ſo delightful a pr oſpect! 
It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that part 

of the puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from 
bliſs, may conſiſt, not only in their being denied 
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10 ſame time vaſtly inereaſed, without any ſatisfac - 
tion afforded to them. In theſe, the vain pur- 
ſuit of knowlege ſhall, perhaps, add to their infe- 


 licity, and bewilder them into labyrinths of error, 


11 


thing but their own evil ſtate. Milton has thus 


ing to themſelves a new diſquiet amidſt their very 
| amuſements; he could not properly have deſcrib- 
ed the ſports of condemned ſpirits, without that 
caſt of horror and melancholy he has fo judici- 
| ouſly mingled with them. 


c. 
in Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 
on- In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd TY 


_ Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowlege abſolute, 
And found no end, in wand ring mazes. loſt. 


8 ſtate, our minds are, as it were, chequered with 
bs | truth and falſhood; and as our faculties are nar- 
Fg row and our views imperfect, it is impoſſible but 
en- wh curioſity mult meet with many repulſes. The 
ene buſineſs of mankind in this life being rather to 
$2, at than to know, their portion of knorvlege is 


dealt to them accordingly. 


* From hence it is, that the reaſon of the 1 
art | tive has ſo long been exerciſed with difficulties, in 
on cunting for the promiſcuous diſtribution of good 
4 and evil to the v.rtuous and the wicked in tnis 


* 


this privilege, but in having their appetites at the 


darkneſs, diſtraction, and uncertainty of every 


| repreſented the fallen angels reaſoning together in 
a kind of reſpite from their torments, and creat- 


of providence, foreknowlege, will, and fate, 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle 
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world. From bence come all thoſe. pathetical 
complaints of ſo many tragical events, which hap⸗ 

pen to the wile and the good: and of ſuch fur. 

prizing proſperity which is often the reward of 

the guilty and the foolith ; that reaſon is ſometimes 

puzzled, and at a loſs what to nen upon 

fo myſterious a diſpenſation. 

Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome. fables 
of the poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods 
as the authors of injuſtice; and lays it down as 
a principle, that whatever is permitted to befal-a 
juſt man, whether poverty, ſickneſs, or any of 
thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, ſhall either in 
life or death conduce to his good. My reader 
will obſerve how agreeable this maxim is to what 
we find delivered by a greater authority. Sene- 
ca has written a diſcourſe purpoſely on this ſubs 
je, in which he takes pains after the doc. 
Tine of the Stoics, to ſhew, that adverſity is not 
in itſelf an evil; and mentions a noble ſaying of 
Demetrius, That “ nothing would be more un- 
happy than a man who had never known afflidti 

on.” He compares proſperity to the indulgence 
of a fond mother to a child, which often proves 
his ruin; but the affection of the divine Being to 
that of a wiſe father, who would have his ſons 
exerciſed with labour, diſappointment, and pain; 
that they may gather ſtrength, and improve their 
fortitude. On this occaſion the philoſopher riſes 
into that celebrated ſentiment, that there is not 
on earth a ſpectacle more worthy the regard ofa 
Creator intent on his works, than a brave man 
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ſuperior to his ſufferings; to which he "adds; that 
it muſt be a pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf to look 
down from heaven, and ſee Cato amidſt the ruins 
of his country preſerving his integrity,” 

This thought will appear yet more reaſonable, 
jf we conſider human life as a ſtate of probation, 
and adverſity as the poſt of honour in it, aſſign- 
ed often to the beſt and moſt ſelect ſpirits. 

But what I would chiefly infiſt on here, is; 
that we are not at preſent in a proper ſituation 
to judge of the counſels by which providence acts, 
ſince but little arrives at our knowlege, and even 
that little we diſcern imperfectly; or, according 
to the elegant figure in holy writ, we ſee but 
in part and as in a glaſs darkly.” It is to be 
| conſidered, that providence in its oeconomy re- 
gards the whole ſyſtem of time and things toge- 
ther, ſo that we cannot diſcover the beautiful con- 
nexions between incidents which lie widely fepa- 
rate in time, and by lofing ſo many links of the 
| chain, our reaſonings become broken and imper- 
ſect. Thus thoſe parts in the moral world which 
| have not an abſolute, may yet: have a relative 
beauty, in reſpect of ſome other parts concealed 
| from us, but open to his eye, before whom paſt, 
preſent, and to come, are ſet together in one 
| point of view: and thoſe events, the permiſſion 
| of which ſeems now to accuſe his goodneſs, may 
in the conſumation of things both magnify his 
| goodneſs, and exalt bis wiſdom. Ant this is e- 
| nough to check our preſumption, ſince it is in vain 
to apply our meaſures of regularity to matters of 
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which we know neither the antecedents nor the 


conſequents, the beginning nor the end. 


Wo 


I ſhall relieve my readers from this abſtracted 


thought, by relating here a Jewiſh tradition con- 


- cerning Moſes, which ſeems to be a kind of pa- 


rable, illuſtrating what J have laſt mentioned. 


That great prophet, it is ſaid, was called up by 


a voice from heaven to the top of a mountain; 
where, in a conference with the fupreme Being, 
he was permitted to propoſe to him ſome-queſti. 


ons concerning his adminiſtration of the univerſe, 


In the midſt of this divine colloquy he was com- 
manded to look down on the plain below. At 


the foot of the mountain there iſſued out a clear 
ſpring of water, at which a ſoldier alighted from 
his horſe to drink. He was no ſooner gone than: 


little boy came to the ſame place, and finding: : 
purſe of gold which the ſoldier had dropped, took 
it up, and went away with it. Immediately af. 
ter this came an infirm old man, weary with age 
and travelling, and having quenched bis thirſtjfat 


down. to reft himſelf by the fide of the ſpring, 


The ſoldier miſſing his purſe returns to ſearch 
for it, and demands it of the old man, who af 


firms he had not ſeen it, and appeals to heaven 


in witneſs of his innocence. The ſoldier not be- 
Heving his proteſtation, kills him. Moſes fellon 
his face with horror and amazement, when the 


divine voice thus prevented his expoſtulation ; * Be 
© not ſurprized, Moſes, nor afk- why the judge 


„ of the whole earth has ſuffered this thing 10 
come to paſs: the child is the occaſion. that de 
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blood of the old man is. | fpilt;” but know, that 
© the old man whom thou ſaweſt, Was the mur- 
derer of that child's father. 5 


ms. ts aa. 
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Fortune favours _— the wiſe and brave. : 


i _ 


HE E Gratian in his little book where- 
| in he lays down maxims for a man's ad- 
vancing himſelf at court, adviſes his reader to 
aſſociate himſelf with the fortunate, and to ſhun 
the company of the unfortunate; which notwith- 


"ſtanding the baſeneſs of the precept to an honeſt 
mind, may have ſomething uſeful in it for thoſe 
vo pulh their intereſt in the world. 


It is cer- 
tain, a great part of what we call good or ill for- 


tune riſes out of right or wrong meaſures and 


ſchemes of life, When I hear a man complain 


of his being unfortunate in all his andertakings, 


I (hrewdly ſuſpect bim for a very weak man in 
his affairs. In conformity with this way of think- 
ing, cardinal Richlieu uſed to ſay, that unfortu- 

nate and imprudent were but two words for the 
fame thing. Asthe cardinal himſelf had a greatſhare 


| both of prudence and good-fortune, his famotis 


antagoniſt, the count d'Olivarez, was diſgraced at 


| the court of Madrid, becauſe it was alleged a- 
ganſt him that he had never any ſucceſs in his 
undertakings. 


This, ſays an eminent author, 
Was 5 indirectly accuſing him of imprudence. | 
N 3 


1 35 1 : The MO 


Cicero r cr af, 
for their- peneral upon three accounts; as he was a 
man of courage, conduct, and good - fortune. I: 
was, perhaps, for the reaſon above-mentioned, 
namely, that a ſeries of good-fortune kappen 
prudent management in the perſon whom it befalls, 
that not only Sylla che dictator, but ſeveral of 
the Roman emperors, as is ſtill to be ſeen upon their 
medals, among their titles, gave themſelves that | 
of Felix or fortunate. The heathens, indeed, 
ſeem to have valued a man more for his good-· for- 
tune than for any other quality, which I think" WM « 
is very natural. for thoſe who have not a ſtrong, IM « 

belief of another world. For how can 1 con- 
ceive a man crowned with many diſtinguiſhing.) I 
bleſſings, that has not ſome extraordinary fund r 
of merit an? perfection in him, which lies open In 
to the ſupreme eye, tho” perhaps it is not diſco- Ne 
vered by my obſervation ? What is the reaſon! h 
Homer's and Virgil's heroes do not form a reſov n 
lution, or ſtrike a blow, without the conduct and e. 
direction of ſome deity * doubtlefs, becaufe the: o 
poets eſteemed i the greateſt honour to be favoured M 
by the gods, and thought the beſt way of praifing 
a man was to recount thoſe favours which natu- 
rally implied an extraordinary merit in 82 pats 
on whom they deſcended. 
Thoſe who believe a future "Ti of 3 
and puniſhments act very abſurdly, if they form 
their: opinions of a man's merit from his ſucceſſes. 
Ty certainly, if I thought the whole circle of 
dur being was concluded between our births and 


V 


the ſtrong. 
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deaths, I mould think a man's good fortune the 


meaſure and ſtandard of his real merit, ſince 


providence would have no opportunity of reward- 


ing his virtue and perfections, but in the preſent 
life, A virtuous unbeliever, who-- lies under 
the preſſure of misfortunes, has reaſon to cry out 
a8 they ſay Brutus did a little before his death, 


O virtue, I have worſhipped thee as a ſubſtantial 


good, but I find thou art an empty name. 


*4 


| But to return to our firſt point: tho pru- 
dence does undoubtedly in a great meaſure pro- 
duce our good or ill fortune in the world, it is 
certain there are many unforefeen accidents and 


occurrences, which very often pervert the fineſt⸗ 


ſchemes that can be laid by human wiſdom. The 


race is not always to the ſwift, nor the battle to 
Nothing leſs than infinite wiſdom . 
can have an abſolute command over fortune; the 


| higheſt degree of it which man can poſſeſs, is by, 
no means equal to fortuitous events, and to ſuch 


contingencies as may riſe in the proſecution of 


| our affairs. Nay, it very often happens, that; 


prudence, which has it always in a great mixture; 
ef caution, hinders a man from being ſo fortu- 


nate as he might poilibly have been without it. 


A perſon who only aims at what is likely to ſuc- 


ced, and follows cloſely the diftates of human 


| prudence, never meets with thoſe great and ur- 
| foreſeen ſucceſſes, which are often the- effect of a 
| fanguine temper, or a more happy raſhneſs; and 
| this perhaps may be the reaſon, that according 


to the common obſervation, . n like other. 
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than the old. 
V pon the Whole, nate! man ts fo ſhort Fight 


ed a creature, and the accidents which may bap- 


pen to him ſo various, I cannot but be of Dr, Ti. 


lotſon's opinion in another caſe, that were there 


any doubt of providence, yet it certainly would 


be very deſirable there ſhould be ſuch a being of 
infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, on whoſe direci. 
on we might rely in the conduct of human fe. 
It is a great preſumption to aſcribe our ſuc- | 
ceſſes to our own management, and not to ef. 
teem ourſelves upon any bleſſing, rather as it is 


the bounty of heaven, than the acquiſition of 


our own prudence.. I am very well pleaſed with 
3 medal which was ſtruck by Q. Elizabeth, a little after 
the defeat of the invincible Armada, to perpetuate 
the memory of that extraordinary event. It is wel 
known how the king of Spain, and others, who 


were the enemies of that great princeſs, to de- 


rogate from her glory, aſcribed the ruin of their 
fleet rather to the violence of ſtorms and tempells, 
than to the bravery of the Engliſh. Queen Eliza. 
_ beth, inſtead of looking upon this as a diminuty 
on of her honour, valued herſelf upon ſuch a ſg⸗ 


nal favour of providence, and accordingly i in the 


reverſe of the medal abovementioned has revre- 
ſented a fleet beaten By a tempeſt, and. falling 
foul upon one another, with that religious inſcrip- 


tion, afflavit Deus et diſſipantur. He blew with 
his wind, and they were ſcattered; © * 
It is remarked of a famous Grecian genera, 


in this fortune had no ſhare. 


|. it with a little Perſian fable. 
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whoſe name 1 cannot at preſent recolle&, and - 


* who had been a particular favourite of fortune, 
that upon recounting his victories among his friends, 
he added at the end of ſeveral great actions, And 
After which it is 
obſerved in hiſtory, that he never  proſpere@1 in a- 
ny thing he undertook. | 

As arrogance, and a ub of our own 


abilities, are very ſhocking and offenſive to men 


of ſenſe and virtue, we may be ſure they are 
highly diſpleaſing to that being who delights in an 
humble mind, and by ſeveral of his diſpenſations 
ſeems purpoſely to ſhow us, that our own 
ſchemes or prone have no ſhare in our advance- 
ments, 

Since on this ſubject I have trendy admitted 


ſeveral quotations which have occurred to my 


memory upon writing this paper, 1 will conclude 
A drop of water 
fell out of a cloud into the ſea, and finding itſelf 
loſt in ſuch an immenſity of fluid matter, broke 
out into the following reflection: : * Alas! what 
Han inlignificant creature am I in this prodigious 
' Ocean 1 waters; my exiſtence is of no con- 
* cera to the univerſe, I am reduced to a kind 


of nothing, and am leſs than the leaſt of the 


works of God.“ It ſo happened that an oiſter- 
which lay in the neighbourhood of this drop, 
chanced to gape and ſwallow it up in the midſt 
of this its humble ſoliloquy. The drop, ſays 


| the fable, lay a 8 while hardening in the ſhell 


till by degrees it wys ripened | into a pearl, which 
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bears to ſo infinitely wiſe and good a Being, i 
a firm reliance on him for the bleſſings and cot 
veniences of life, and an. babitual truſt in him fu 


3 the honll of a diver; after a long ſe- 
ries of adventures, is at preſent that famous 
_ which is fixed c on the top of the Perſian dia. 


8 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
* ne Ferient ruinæ. a 
| Hoe. lib; iii. ond: 3. **. 
Should the whole frame of nature round him Well 
In ruin and confuſion hurÞd, 
Be unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack, 
Aud ſtand ſecure amidſta falling world. Anox, 


| 
M AN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very help: WM | 
| ' eſs and a very wretched. being. He is Wl i: 
ſubject every moment to the greateſt: calamities p 
and misfortunes, He is beſet with dangers'on e 


all fides, and may become unhappy by number: i ci 


leſs caſualties, which he could not foreſee, not 
have prevented, had he foreſeen tbe. c 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to ab 
ſo many accidents, that we are under the care ¶ ne 


of one who directs contingencies, and has in bis f 
hands the management of every thing that is ca: bee 


pable of annoying or offending us; who know: 

the aſſiſtance we ſtand in need of, and is always 

ready to beſtow it on thoſe who aſk it of him: 
The natural homage, which ſuch 'a creature 


Hl * - 7 3 


4. 


bim. 
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deliverance-out oß all ſuch . man diffs 


ties as may befal us F 


- The man, Who always need in this diſpoſ tion 
of mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy 
views of human nature as he who conſiders himſelf 
abſtractedly from his relation to the ſupreme Being. 
At the ſame time that he reflects upon his own 


weakneſs and imperfection, he comforts himſelf with 


the contemplation of thoſe divine attributes, which 
are employed for his ſafety and his welfare. He 


| finds his want of foreſight made up by the omni- 


ſcience of him who is his ſupport. He is not 


| ſenſible of his own want. of ſtrength, when he 


knows that his helper is almighty. In ſhort, the 


perſon who has a firm truſt on the ſupreme Being, 
| is powerful in his power, wiſe by his wiſdom, haps 
| py by his happineſs. He reaps the benefit of 


every divine attribute, and loſes his own inſuffi- 


_ in the fulneſs of infinite perfection. 


| To make our lives more eaſy to us, we are' 
comment to put our truſt in him, whois thus 
able to relieve and ſuccour us; the divine good- 


neſs having made ſuch a reliance a duty, notwith- 
ftanding we ſhould have been miſerable had it 
been forbidden us. | 


Among ſeveral motives, which a be 2585 


uſe of to recommend this duty to us, I ſhall on- 
take notice of thoſe that follow. | 5 


be firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are prodlifs - 
d, he will not fail thoſe who pot their truſt in 


But without conſidering t the fupernatural blech. 
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ing which re; we may ible 
that it has a natural tendency to its own. reward, 


dence in the great Diſpoſer of all things, contri- 
butes very much to the getting clear of any af. 
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ty and affliction, but moſt of all in the hour of 
death. When the ſoul is hovering in the [all 


ing on another ſtate of exiſtence, to converſe with 
ſcenes, and objects, and companions that are al 


tremblings of thought, ſuch fear, ſuch anxiety, 


or, in other words, that this firm truſt and conki- 


fliction, or to the bearing it manfully. A per- 
ſon who believes he bas his ſuccour at hand, and 
that he acts in the ſight of his friend, often ex- 
erts himſelf beyond his abilities, and does wonders 
that are not to be matched by one who is not ani- 
mated with ſuch a confidence of ſucceſs. I could 
produce inſtances from hiſtory, of generals, who 
out of a belief that they were under the protection 
of ſome inviſible aſſiſtant, did not only encourage 
their ſoldiers to do their utmoſt, but have acted 
themſelves beyond what they would have done, 
had they not been inſpired by ſuch a belief, 1 
might in the ſame manner ihew how ſuch a truſt 
in the aſſiſtance of an almighty Being, naturally 
produces patience, hope, chearfulneſs, and all o- 
ther diſpoſitions of mind that alleviate thoſe cala- 
mities which we are not able to remove. 
The practice of this virtue adminiſters great 
comfort to the mind of man in times of pover- 


moments of its. ſeparation, when. it is juſt enter- 


together new, what can ſupport her. under. ſuch 


ſuch apprehenſions, but the caſting of all her care 
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upon him who firſt gave her being, who has con- 
ducted her through one ſtage of it, and will be 
always with her to guide and comfort her f in her 
progreſs through eternity. 

David has very „ repreſented this 
ſteady reliance on God Almighty in his twenty 
third pſalm, which is a kind of paſtoral hymn, 
and filled with thoſe alluſions which are uſual in 


that kind of writing. As the poetry is very ex- 


quiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader with the follow- 
8 tr anſlation of it. 


Tie Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, | 


And feed me with a ſhepherd's care: 
His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye: 
My noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
Et II. 
When in the ſultry glebe ] faint, 
Or on the thirſty mountain pant: 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads 
My weary wand'ring ſteps he leads; 
Where peaceful rivers, foft and flow, 
Amid the verdant landſkip flow. | 
| * 
Thy in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloemy horrors overſpread, 
My ftedfaſt heart fhall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me ſtill; 
Thy friendly crock ſhall give me ail, 
And guide me Fhronugh the dreadful ſhade, 
: N 
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IV. 


5 * 
8 | Fey 7 g 


The“ in a bare and rugged way, 


"Through devious lonely wilds 1 „ . o ö 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile ; 3 


The barren wilderneſs ſball ſmile, 1 
With ſudden greens and herbage crown'd, 
And flreams ſhall murmur all around. 


s E 2 T. TY: 
| The Worn of God. 


Relgenten N oportet, religiofum nefas. 


Incerti Autoris apud Aul. Gell. 


4 man n ſpould be religious, not ſuperſtitious, 


T . bf the laſt . to ſeaſon the 3 | 

ons of a child with devotion, which ſeldom | 
dies in a mind that has received an early tincture 
of it. Tho' it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while 
by the cares of the world, the heats of youth, or... 
the allurements of vice, it generally breaks out, 


and diſcovers itſelf again as ſoon as diſcretion, con- 
ſideration, age, or misfortunes have brought the 
man to himſelf. The fire may be e and 


overlaid, but cannot be entirely quenched 809 ſeo: 


thered. 


without devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid condi- 


tion of virtue; and is rather to be fiyled philoſo-. N 


A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety, and . 


W 


The orig 85. 715 


| phy than religion. Devotion opens the mind 


, to great conceptions, and fills it with more. ſub- 


| lime ideas than any that are to be met with in 


0 the moſt exalted ſcience; and at the ſame time 
warms and agitates the ſoul more than ſenſual 
pleaſure. | \ 

Tt has been obſerved by 5 writers, that 


by devotion than by reaſon, as ſeveral brute crea- 
tures diſcover in their actions ſomething like a 


thing that bears the leaſt affinity to devotion. It 


ous worlbip, the natural tendency of the ſoul 
o dy to ſome ſuperior being for ſuecour in dan- 

eers and diſtreſſes, the gratitude to an inviſible 
ſuperintendent which ariſes in us upon receiving 


ü any extraordinary and unexpected good - fortune, 
OM. ', WF the acts of love and admiration with which the 
ure thoughts of men are ſo wonderfully tranſported 
hile in meditating upon the divine perfections, and 
re univerſal concurrence of all the nations under 
ub, eaven in the great article of adoration, plainly 
on WMliew that devotion or religious worſhip muſt be 
the the effect of a tradition from ſome firſt founder 
and of mankind, or that it is conformable to the na- 


tural light of reaſon, or that it proceeds ſrom an 
lint implanted in the foul itſelf. For my 
pert, I look upon all thefe to be the concurrent 
auſes, but which ever of them ſhall be aſſigned 
* the principle of divine worſhip, it een 

= 2 


ha 


man is more diſtinguiſhed from the animal world 


faint glimmering of reaſon, though they betray in 
no ſingle circumſtance of theic behaviour any 


is certain, the propenſity of the mind to religi- 
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of 
fp may take ſome other bppernaniey: of coll. 
dering thoſe particular forms and methods of de. 
votion which are taught us by Chriſtianity; but 
ſhall here obſerve into what errors even this di- 
vine principle may ſometimes lead us, when it is 
not moderated by that right reaſon which was given 
us as the guide of all our actions. 1 
The two great errors into which a miſtaken 
devotion may betray us, are enthuſiaſm and fu- 
perſtition. | 
There is not a more melaneloly object than a 
man who has his head turned with religious en- 
thuſiaſm. A perſon that is crazed, thoig) 
with pride, or malice, is a ſight very mortifying 
ts human nature; but when the diſtemper ariſes 
from any indiſcreet fervors of devotion,” or too 
Intenſe an application of the mind to its miſtaken | 
duties, it deſerves our compaſſion in a more par- 
ticular manner. We may however learn this 
leſſon from. it, that ſince devotion .itſelf (which one 
would be apt to think could not be too warm) 
may diſorder the mind, unleſs its heats are tem- 
_. pered with caution and prudence, we- ſhould be 
particularly careful to keep our reaſon as cool 
_ poſſible, and to guard ourſelves in all parts of 
life againſt the influence of paſſion, imagination, 
and conſtitution, 1 
Devotion, when i it does not lie wake the check 
of reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into enthul: 
aſm. When the mind finds herſelf very much 
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ſuperſtition, of folly. 
falb ſhort of the church of England have in 
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| inflamed with her devotions, ſhe: is too much 


inclined to think they are not of her own kind- 
ling, but blown up with ſomething divine within her. 
If the indulges this thought too far, and humours 


the growing paſlion, ſhe at laſt flings berſelf ! in- 


to imaginary raptures and extaſies; and when 
once ſhe fancies herſelf under the influence of a 
divine impulſe, it is no wonder if ſhe flights hu- 
man ordinances, and refuſes to comply with any 


eſtabliſhed form of religion, as thinking herſelf 


directed by a much ſuperior guide. 

As enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in g 
ſuperſtition is the exceſs not only of devotion, but 
of religion in general; according to an old hea- 
then ſaying, quoted by Aulus Gellius,. religen- 


| - tem eſſe oportet; religioſum nefas ; A man ſhould 
de religious, not ſuperſtitious ;. for as the author 


tells us, Nigidius obſerved upon this paſſage, that 


- the Latin words which terminate in o/i:s general- 


ly imply vitious characters, and the having of a a- 
ny quality to an excels. 

An enthuſiaſt in religion is like an cbllinate 
down, a ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid courti- 
er. Enthuſiaſm has ſomething in it of madneſs, 
Moſt of the. ſets that 


them ſtr ong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, as the Ro- 
man catholic religon is one huge Over-grown _ 
of childiſh and idle ſuperſtitions. 
The Roman catholic church ſeems indeed irre- 
coverably loſt in this particular. If an abſurd 


creſs or behaviour be introduced in the world, it 
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the infinite advantages which ariſe from it, as 4 


Bot found „ 
contrary, a habit or ceremony, tho* never fo ri· 
diculous, which has taken ſanctuary in the church, 


ſticks in it for ever. A Gothic biſhop, perhaps, 


thought it proper to repeat ſuch a form in-ſuch MW 
particular ſhoes or flippers; another fancied it 
would be very decent if ſuch a part of public de- 
votions were performed with a mitre on bis head, 
and a croſier in his hand: to this a brother Van- 
dal, as wiſe as the others, adds an antic dreſs, 
which he conceived would allude very aptly to 
ſuch and ſuch myſteries, till by degrees the whole 


office has degenerated into an empty ſhow. 


Their. ſucceſſors ſee the. vanity. and inconveni- 


ence. of theſe ceremonies; but inſtead of reform-! = ] 


ing, perhaps add others, which they think more 


ſignificant, and Which take poſſeſſion in the IM it 
ſame manner, and are never to be driven out af. 1 


ter they have been once admitted. I have ſeen” ſer 
the Pope officiate at St. Peter's, where, for two Al 
hours together, he,was buſied in putting on or off” 4 
his different accoutrements, according to the diffe 
rent parts he was to act in them. 1 
Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of münkintö . 
and ornamental to human nature, ſetting alide- 


ſtrong ſteady maſculine piety; but enthuſiaſm” 
and ſuperſtition are the weakneſſes of human rea. 
ſon, that-expoſe.us to the ſeorn and deriſion o- 
infidels, and, ſink us even below the. deen that 
—_ 
Udalatry may be. looked upon ar another errot 


15 ariſing fron miſtaken 3 but becauſe ek, 
geaions on that ſubject would be of no uſe to- 
an Englith reader, I ſhall. not enlarge upon it. L 
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Omnibus in terris,. quae ſunt a Gadibus uſque 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diver ſa, remota 
Erroris nebula: — Jo. Sar. 10. I. 1. 


Lich round the habitable world, how: few 
Know their own. gaod, or knowing it, purſue. 
| Dzvptnx: 


[* my laſt Saturday's paper I laid down ſome 
thoughts upon devotion in general, and-ſhall, 
| here ſbew what were the notions of the moſt refi- : 
| ned heathens on this ſubject, as they are repre- 
| ſented. in Plato's dialogue upon prayer, entituled, 
| Alcibiades the ſecond, which doubtleſs gave occa- 
fron to Juvenal's tenth ſatire, and to the ſecond 
ſatire of Perſius; as the laſt of theſe authors has 
moſt tranſcribed the preceding dialogue, entituled, 
ing! Alcibiades the firſt, in his fourth ſatire, — _, 
4 
fide. | The ſpeakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are 
a8 ocrates and Alcibiades; and the ſubſtance. of i it 


711 


alm hen drawn together out of the intricacies and. 4 
react dereſſions) as follows. 

agg. Socrates meeting his pupil Aleibiades,. as bee, 

that es going to his devotions, and obſerving his eyes 


to be fixed upon the earth with great ſeriouſneſs . 
end attention, tells bim, chat he hog reaſon. to be 
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oughtfal” on that ccinbb ſince it was poll. 
ble for a man to bring down evils upon himſelf, 


ſtowed upon him. 


tiff 27 Go 


by his own prayers, and that thoſe things which 
the gods ſend him in anſwer to his petitions might 
turn to his deſtruction; this, ſays he, may not 
only happen when a man prays for what he knows 
is miſchievous in its own nature, as Oedipus im. 
plored the gods to ſow diſſention between his ſons, 
but when he prays for what he believes would be 
for his good, and againſt what he believes would 
be to his detriment. This the philoſopher ſhews 
muſt neceſſarily happen among us, ſince moſt men 
are blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or paſſion, 
which hinder them from ſeeing ſuch things as are 
really beneficial to them. For an inſtance, he aſks 


Alcibiades, whether he would not be throughly 
pleaſed and ſatisfied if that God to whom he was 


going to addreſs himſelf, ſhould proniiſe to mike 


him the fovereign of the whole earth? Alcibiades 


anſwers, that he ſhould doubtleſs look upon fucha 
promiſe as the greateſt favour that could be be. 
| Socrates then aſks him, if 
after receiving this great favour he would be 
content to loſe his life ? or if he would receive it 
thongh he was ſure he ſhould make an ill uſe of 
it? To both which queſtions Alcibiades anſwer: 
in the negative. Socrates then ſhews him, from the 
examples of others, how theſe might probably be 
the effects of ſuch a bleſſing. He then adds, thit 
other reputed pieces of good fortune, as that of 
| having a ſon, orprocuring the higheſt poſt in ago 
vernment, are ſubject to the like fatal conſeques 
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ces; which nevertheleſs, ſays he, men ardently 
deſire, ard would not fail to pray for, if they 
thought their prayers might be effectual for the 
obtaining of them. | 

Having eſtabliſhed this great point, that al the 
moſt apparent bleſſings in this life are obnoxious 
to ſuch dreadful confequences, and that no man 
knows what in its events would prove to him a 
bleſſing or a curſe, he teaches Alcibiades after 
what manner he ought to pray. 3 

In the firſt place, he recommends to him, as 
the model of his devotions, a ſhort prayer, which 
a Greek poet compoſed for the uſe of his friends, 


in the following words; O Jupiter, give us thoſe 
things which are good for us; Whether they are 


ſuch things as we pray for, or ſuch things as we do 


not pray for; and remove from us thaſe. things 


which are burtful, though. they are ſuch things 
a8 We pray for.“ 1 

In the ſecond place, chat his Gſciple may aſk 
ſuch things as are expedient for him, he ſhews 
bim, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to apply 
: himſelf to the ſtudy of true wildon, and to the 
\ knowlepe of that which is his chief good, and 
the molt ſuitable to the excellency of his nature. 

In the. third and laſt place he informs him, 


| FW the beſt methods he could make uſe of to 
draw down bleſſings upon himſelf, and to rend- 
er his prayers acceptable, would be to live in a 


conſtant practice of his duty towards the gods, 
and towards men. Under this head he very much 


lecommends a form of prayer the Lacedemonians 
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made ule of, in which they petition the gods” 
to give them all good things as long as they 
Were virtuous. Under this head likewiſe he gives 
a very remarkable account of an oracle to the 
following purpoſe. 

When the Athenians in the war with the 
| Lacedemonians received many defeats both by 
ſea and land, they ſent a meſſage to the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, to aſk the reaſon why they who 
erected fo many temples to the gods, and adorned I 
them with ſuch coſtly offerings; why they who ta 
had inſtituted ſo many feſtivals, and accompanied hl 
them with fuch pomps and ceremonies; in ſhort, . 

why they who bad flain fo many hecatombs at n 
their altars, ſhould be leſs ſucceſsful than the La- Wb 
cedemonians, who fell ſo ſhort of them in a IM ” 
theſe particulars. To this, ſays he, the oracle Wh 
made the following reply, I am better pleaſed be 


with the prayer of the Lacedemonians than wick 0 
all the oblations of the Greeks,” As this prayer im- 00 
plied and encouraged virtue in thoſe who made 1 
it; the Philo! ſopher proceeds to ſhew bow the in 
moſt vicious man might be devout, ſo far as vie. al 
tims could make him, but that his offerings were : 


regarded by the gods as bribes, and his petitions | 
as blaſphemies, He likewiſe quotes on this occaſi- 
on two verſes out of Homer, in which the poet 
fays, that the ſcent of the Trojan ſacrifices, was 
carried up to heaven by the winds; but that it 
was not acceptable to the gods, who were Ciſplea- - 
ſed with Priam and all his people. 19 

7 he concluſion of this ae is * remar- 
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the prayers and facrifices he was going to offer, 


words, We mult therefore wait till ſuch time as 
6 we may learn how we ought to behave ourſelves 
towards the gods and towards men' But when 
will that time come, ſays Alcibiades, and who is 
it will inſtru&t us? For I would fain ſee this man, 


Minerva removed the miſt from Diomedes his 
eyes, that he might plainly diſcover both gods and 
men; ſo the darkneſs that hangs upon your mind 
| muſt be removed, before you are able to diſcern 
what is good and what is evil. Let him remove from 
4s mind, ſays Alcibiades, the darkneſs, and what elſe 

be pleaſes; I am determined to refuſe nothing he 
ſhall order me, whoever he is, ſo that I may be- 


m. come the better man by it. The remaining part of 
de is dialogue is very obſcure : there is ſomething 
he in it that would make us think Socrates hinted .. 
fe: It bimſelf, when he ſpoke of this divine teacher 
te io was to come into the world, did he not own 
jns bat he himſelf was in ths reſpect as much at a 
all- os, and in as great diſtreſs as the reſt of man- 


kind, 


Some learned _ upon this „ 
25 prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that 
Socrates, like the high · prieſt, propheſied unknow- 
ingly, and pointed at that divine teacher who 
Nas to come into the world ſome ages after him. 
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i: W :bſe,. Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from 


by. ſetting forth the above-mentioned difficulties 
of performing that duty as he ought, adds theſe 


whoever he is. It is one, ſays Socrates, wo 
takes care of you; but as Homer tells us, that 
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-However that may be, we find that this great phi. 
loſopher ſaw, by the light of reaſon, that it was ſuit · 
able to the goodneſs of the divine nature, to ſend a 

| perſon into the world who ſhonld inſtruct man- 
kind in the duties of religion, and, in baruer 
lar, teach them how to pray. 
Whoever reads this abſtract of Plato's. diſcourſe 
on prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this 
reflection, that the great founder of our religion, 
as well by his own example, as in the form of pray- 
er which he taught his diſciples, did not only keep 
up to thoſe rules which the light of nature had ſup- 
geſted to this great philoſopher, but inſtructed his 
diſciples in the whole extent of this duty, as well a 
of all others. He directed them to the proper ob- 
ject of adoration, and taught them, according 
the third rule abovementioned, to apply themſelves 
to him in their cloſets, without ſhow: or 'oftents 
tion; and to worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. 
As the Lacedemonians in their form of prayer 
implored the gods in general to give them all 
good things ſo long as as they were virtuous, we 
alk in particular that our offences may befor 
given as we forgive thoſe of others.“ If we look 
into the ſecond rule which Socrates has preſerid 
ed, namely, that we ſhould apply ourſelves to 
the knowlege of ſuch things as are beſt for us, thi 
too is explained at large in the doctrines of tit 
goſpel, where we are taught in ſeveral inſtance 
to regard thoſe things as curſes, which appear a 
bleſſings in the eye of the world; and on the col 
trary, to eſteem thoſe things as ne which 


N * 
. 1 „ * 


will but thine be done.” 


to \ the generality of mankind: appear a8 — 
Thus, in the form which is preſcribed to us, we 


only pray for that happineſs which is our chief 


good, and the great end of our exiſtence, when 
we petition the ſupreme Being for © the coming 
of his kingdom,” being follicitous for no other 
temporal bleſſing but our daily ſuſtenance, On 
the other ſide, we pray againſt nothing but, in, 


and againſt evil in general, leaving it with omni. 


ſcience to determine what is really ſuch. If we 
lock into the firſt of Socrates his rules of prayer, 
in which he recommends the above-mentioned 


form of the ancient poet, we find that form not 


only comprehended, but very much improved in 
the petition, wherein we pray to the ſupreme Be. 
ing that © his will may be done: which is of the 
fame force with that form which our Saviour uſ- 


ed, when he prayed againſt the moſt painful and 


moſt ignominious of deaths, © nevertheleſs not my 
This compr chenſive 
petition is the moſt humble, as well as the mot 
prudent, that can be offered up from the erea- 
ture to his Creator, as it ſuppoſes the Supreme 


Being wills nothing but what is for our good, 


and that he knows better than ourſelves what is 
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. _ gl 5 what F enly feel, but can't . 

[i F there were no other e of it, — 

\þ barely that human creatures on this day af. 

ll [1 femble themſelves before their Creator, without 

F 1 regard to their uſual employments, their minds 

1 at leiſure from the cares of this life, and their bo- 

1 dies adorned with the beſt attire they can beſtoy 

| 4 on them; I ſay, were this meer. outward cele- 

fi bration of a ſabbath all that is expected from men, 

| | even that were a laudable diſtinction, and a pur- 

ot poſe worthy the human nature. But when there 

4 is added to it the ſublime pleaſure of devotion, 

1 our being is exalted above itſelf; and he who | 

1 ſpends a ſeventh day in the contemplation of the 

1 next life, will not caſily fall into the corruptiots a 
4 of this in the other ſix. They who never ad: 
i mit thoughts of this kind into their i imaginations, 4 
ll i loſe higher and ſweeter ſatisfactions than can be 
i raiſed by any other entertainment. The moſt ill. l 
it terate man who is touched with devotion, and Ml © 
(i uſes frequent exerciſes of it, contracts a certain Ml \ 
i greatneſs of mind, mingled with a noble fimplicity, Ml * 
ii that raiſes him above thoſe of the ſame condition; 0 
7 and there is an indelible mark of goodneſs bi b 
1 thoſe who ſincerely poſſeſs it. It is hardly pol: b 
it | ſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; for the  feryours of: 1 
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piety towards heaven. 


an n to want a reliſh. of any of thoſe 


* 


glous mind will naturally contract ſuch an earpeſſ⸗ 
neſs and attention towards a better being, as will 


TH Wondii'ce" i Gds. 


make the ordinary paſſages of life go off with a be- 


coming indifference. By this a man in the low- 


eſt condition will not appear mean, or in the . 


moſt ſplendid fortune inſolent. 


As to all the intricacies and del mudeg aka 
| which men are generally intangled with the t- 
moſt ſorrow and paſſion, one who is devoted to 
heaven when he falls into ſach difficulties, is led 


by a clue through a labyrinth. As tothis world, 
be does not pretend to {kill- in the mazes; of it, 
but fixes his thoughts upon one certainty, that 
he-ſball ſoon be out of it. And we may ask ve- 
ry. boldly, what: can be a more ſure conſolation 


| than to have an hope in death? When men are 
arrived at thinking of their very diſſolution with 
pleaſure, how few things are there that can be ter- 


idle to them? . Certainly nothing can be dread- 
ful to ſuch ſpirits, but what would make death 


| terrible. to them, fakhood towards men, or im- 
To ſuch as theſe, as there 
are certainly many ſuch, the gratifications of in- 


nocent pleafures are doubled, even with reſlecti- 


ons upon their imperfection. The diſappointments 


which naturally attend the great promiſes we 


make ourſelves in expected enjoyments, ſtrike no 


damp upon ſuch men, but only quicken their 


bopes of ſoon knowing joys, which are too pure 
| to admit of allay or fatiety. 


tis thought among the politer ſort of mankind 
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things ybich. refine our lives. This is the fol 
dation, of the acceptance which 3 muſic 
and poetry make in the world; and I know nat 
* why devotion, : conſidered merely as an exaltation 
pf our happineſs, ſhould not at leaſt be ſo. far re- 
a garded as to be conſidered. It is poſlible the very 
enqviry would, lead men into ſuch thoughts and 
l gratifications as they did not expect to meet with 
in this place. Many a good acquaintance has 
been loſt from a general prepoſſeſſion in his dif 
favour, and a ſevere aſpect has often yd under it 
5 agreeable companion. | „ 
There are no diſtinguiſhing qualities among B 
ment to which there are not falſe pretenders; but, U 
tho none is more pretended to than that. of de; k 
votion, - there are, perhaps, fewer ſyccelsful jms 
poſtors in this kind than any other. There is al 
| ſowething ſo natively great and good in a perſon ee 
that is truly devout, that an aukward man may. Wl :7 
as well pretend to be genteel as an hypocrite to 
de pious. The conſtraint on words and actions 
are equal ly viſible in both caſes, and any thing ſet-up 
in their room does but remove the endeavourers, 
the farther off their pretenſions. But however 
the ſenſe of true piety is abated, there is n q, 
ther motive of action that can carry us thro” all. 
the viciſſitudes of life with alacrity and reſolution. 
But piety, like philoſophy, when it is ſuperkicid, 
does but make men appear the worſe for i it 3. 4 
a principle that it is but half received, does but 
diſtract, inſtead of guiding, our behaviour, Wben 
1 reſlect upon che m_ conduct of Lotius, 4 
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ſee thu things that run direciiy counter to his 
intereſt; therefore T cannot attribute his labours 
for the public good to ambition. When I con- 
ſider bis diſregard to his fortune, I cannot eſteem 
bim covetous. How then can I'reconcile his ne- 
glect of himſelf; and bis zeal for others? I have 
| long ſuſpected him to be a little pious; but no man 
5 ever hid his vice with greater caution than he does 
WH tis virtue. It was the praiſe of a great Roman, 
; that he had rather be, than appear, good. But 
WH ich is the weakneſs of Lotius, that I dare fay, 
d he had rather be eſteemed irreligtous than devour. 
I By I know not what impatience of raillery he is 
wonderfully fearful of being thought too great 2 


8 believer. A hundred little devices are made uſe of 
Q to hide a time of private devotion; and he will 
ao you any ſuſpicion. of his being fl employ 
D. ed, ſo you do not tax him with being well. Bur 
9. alas! how mean is ſuch a behaviour! to hoaſt 
0, of virtue is a moſt ridiculous way of diſappoint- 
FF ing the merit of it, but not ſo-pitiful as chat of be. 
Pp ing aſhamed of it. How unhappy is the wretchy who 
+ | makes the moſt abſolnte and independent motive 


of action the cauſe of perplexity and inconſtancy! 

How much another figure does Caelicola make 

with al who know him! His great and fuperior 

mind, frequently exalted by the raptures of hea- 

venly meditation, is to alt his friends of the ſame 

| ve as if an angel were to appear at the deciſion 

of their diſputes. © They very well underſtand be 

s as much diſintereſted and unbiaſſed as ſuch a 
being. He conſiders all applications . to him 

| Q Y 
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as  thoſe/addreſſes will affect his own application 
to heaven. All bis determinatio 


with a beautiful humility-; and he pronounce; 


his deciſions with the air of one who, is more-fre. 


quently a fupplicant than a judge. 


Thus humble; and thus great, is che man who 


is moved by piety, and exalted by devotion. But 
behold this recommended by the maſterly hand of 
* great divine I have heretofore made bold with, 
It is ſuch a pleaſure as can never cloy or 


overwork the mind; a delight that grows and 
improves under thought and reflection; and 
while it exerciſes does alſo endear itſelf to the 
mind. All pleaſures that affect the body muſt 
needs weary, becauſe they tranſport; and all 
tranſportation» is.a violence; and no violence 
can be laſting, but determines upon the falling 
of the ſpirits, which are not able to keep up 


that height of motion that the pleaſure of the 
ſenſes raiſes them to. And therefore how'inevit- 
ably does an immoderate laughter end in a ſigh, 


- which is only nature's recovering itſelf after a 


force done to it! but the religious pleaſure'of 


a well-diſpoſed mind moves gently, and there. 


fore conſtantly. It does not affect by rapture 


and ecſtacy, but is like the pleaſure of health, 
greater and ſtronger than thoſe that call up 


the ſenſes with groſſer and morę affecting im- 
preſſions. No man's body is as ſtrong as his 
appetites; but heaven has corrected the boum 


leſſneſs of his voluptuovs deſires by ſtinting bis 


ſtrengths, and contracting his n. — The 
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+ pleaſure of the religions man is an eaſy andöa 


portable pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries a- 
bout in his boſom, without alarming either the 
eye or the envy of the world. A man putting 
all his pleaſures into this one, is like à traveller 
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putting all his goods into one jewel; the value 
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Advantage IRE vEI LATION above 


NATURAL REason. 


; 1 dignum ſapiente Vonoque ello 
3 Hos. L k ep. 4. l. 5 
U ulat ehe, the wie nt good. Caxren. 
ELIGION may. be cedicdecad ended two 
general heads. The firſt comprehends 
what we are to believe, the other what we are to 


practiſe. By thoſe things which we are to believe, 


I mean whatever is revealed to us in the holy writs 
ings, and which we could not have obtained the 
knowlege of by the light of nature: By the things 


which we are to practiſe, I mean all thoſe duties 
to which we are directed by reaſon or natural re- 


ligion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall diſtinguiſh by 


the name of faith, the ſecond by that of morality. 


it we look into the more ſerious part of man- 


| kind, we find n who lay ſo great a ſtreſs * 
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is the ſame, and the convenience greater. 
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lame reaſon in another light, becauſe it is general | 
; ow _—_— Sang _ be 5 for x virtuous 
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on faith, that they neglet morality y and mary 
who build ſo — that they 4 
not pay a due regard to faith. Th Perfect chan 
mould be defective in neither of theſe” jarth 

as will be very evident to thoſe who conſider the 
benefits which ariſe from each of them, and 


which I ſhall make the ſubject of this day's paper, | 


Notwithſtanding this general diviſion of Chriſ. 
y into morality and faith, and that they 


$ hive both their peculiar excellencies, the firſt has 
the pre- eminence in ſeveral reſpects. 


Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt part of morality 
(as T have ſtated the notion of it) is of a fixt eter- 
nal nature, and will endure when faith * fail, 


and be loſt in eonviction. us 


Secondly, Becauſe a perſon 'may be quaſisep 


—_ do” greater good to mankind, and become 


beneficial to the world, by morality, with. 


out faith, than by faith without morality. 


. Thirdly, Becauſe morality: gives a greater 555 , 
fection to human nature, by quiering the mind, 
moderating the paſſions, and advancing weep M 
ets of every man in his private capacity. | 

- Fonrthly, Becauſe the rule of morality is much 
more certain than that of faith, all the civilized 


nations in the world agreeing in the great points 


of morality, as much as they differ in thoſe of faith, 
- Fifthly, Becauſe infidelity 1 is not of ſo mag! 
vane a nature as immorality; or, to put the 


_ Akan Dmg Huus £3 n e 


* 
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F adel particularly in the caſe of invincib nn 
9 rance) but none for a vicious believe. 
n WW Sixthly, Becauſe faith ſeems to draw its: prin- 

„cal, if not all its excellency, from the influence 
e tit has upon morality; as we ſhall ſee more at large, 


4 WE if ve conſider wherein conſiſts the excelleney of 
«| Wh faith, or the belief of revealed religion; aun 2 
(.1 think is, | 
\ Firſt, In explaining and carrying to greater 
ix beights, ſeveral points of morality. 1 7 
| Secondly, In furniſhing new and francs mo» 

y des to enforce the practice of morality. 

2 Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of 
„be ſupreme Being, more endearing notions of one 
| another, and a truer ſtate: of ourſelves both in re- 
gard to the grandeur and vileneſs of our natures. 
+ . Fourthly, By ſhewing us the blackneſs and de- 
| formity of vice, which in the Chriſtian ſyſtem is 
| ſo very great, that he who is poſſeſſed of all per- 


- ſedion, and the ſovereign judge of it, is repre». 
10, | ſented by ſeveral of our divines as hating ſin to 
6. the fame degree that he loves the ſacred. perſon 
vbo has made the propitiation of it. 5 
ich Fi, In being the ordinary and oreſeribod 
ed method of making morality effectual to ſalvation. 
its I have only touched on theſe. ſeveral heads, 
. bich every one who is converſant in diſcourſes 
iv: of this nature will eaſily enlarge upon in his own. 
ve thoughts, and draw concluſions from them which 


may be uſeful to him in the conduct of his life. 
One Jam ſure is ſo obvious, that he cannot mils it, 
namely, that a man cannot be perfect in his ſcheme 
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of morality, "ihe, does! not Dringahen. and fy 


- of waking any thing an article of faith, which 
provement of morality; ' [GA 


and authentic, which weakens or ſubverts the 
practical part of religion, or what I Dae hitherte 


r AO. OE 


preſerved pure and  uncorrupt in the doftrines d 


ariſe from them, ſuppoſing they ſhould be errone 


of ſociety, afflict their bodies, diſtreſs their for: | | th 
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4 


Hort it with that of the Chriſtian faith. 
Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or W 


hors maxinis which 1 think. we may aaduce 105 my 
what has heen ſaid. 2 Fs . & 6 ON 


Firſt, That we hould: hoy reer eautiou 
does not contribute to the confirmation or im 


Secondly, That no aide iy: Rand win be ond 


1 morality. 
Tuhiraly, That the greateſt friend of eng 
or natural religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend i. 
ny danger from embracing Chriſtianity, as it 


our national church. 

There is likewiſe another maxim 1 which 1 think 
may be drawn from the foregoing conſiderations, 
which is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious 
points, conſider any ill conſequences: that mij 


ous, before we give up our aſſent to them. 

For example, in that diſputable point of pet 
ſecuting men for conſcience ſake, beſides the in- 
bittering their minds with hatred , indignation, and 
all the vehemence of reſentment, and enſnaring 
them to profeſs what they do not believe; vt 
cut them off from the pleaſures and advantzgs 


tunes, hurt their nn, ruin their n 


above. Narva. Ras 


10 cake their lives: e, or put l e | 
ſup | Sure when I ſee ſueh dreadful conſequences riſ· 
ing from a principle, I would be as fully con- 
eo unced of the truth of it, as of à mathematical 
rom Wl gemonſtration, before I would venture to act ops 
Pon it, or make it a part of my religion. | 
ons ln this caſe the injury done our neighbour is 
lich hin and evident, the principle that puts us upon 
mn doing it, of a dubious and diſputable nature. Mo- 
I nlity ſeems bighly violated by the one, and whe⸗ 
ut Wer or no zeal for what a man thinks the true 
the fyſtem of faith may juſtify it, is very uncertain. 
erte WI cannot but think, if our religion produce chari- 
1 Wity as well as zeal, it will not be for ſhewing itſelf 
lity by ſuch cruel inſtances. But, to conclude with 
dne words of an excellent author, © we have juſt 
enough religion to make us hate, but not e- 


. 


dough to make us love one another. CG 


jou O Nic dH. EGI Day. Sock. ap. XEN. 
mij The fewer thi 5 e 1 the more we "JO Cod. 
D 57 1 275 

4 T was the common boaſt of the heathen phi- 
1. loſophers, that by the efficacy of their ſeve- 


* doctrines, they made human nature reſemble 
Ithe divine.” How much miſtaken ſoever they 
, might be in the ſeveral means they propoſed for 
this end, it muſt be owned that the defi ign was 
rest and glorious. The fineſt works of inven · 
ron and! imagination, : are 7 very little weight, 
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; ** r. aware 1 = ce with hat rſs Homer | 
very handſomely, when be ſays the poet made his 
gods like men, that he might make his men ay 
veral of the ancient philoſophers acted, as Cicero 


ther to make men like gods, than gods like men, 


phy, ſome of them have endeavoured to place 
men in ſuch a ſtate of pleaſure, or indolence at 
leaſt, as they vainly imagined the happineſs of the 
ſupreme Being to conſiſt in. On the other hand, 


of human philoſophy that ſurrounds it, ſignifies 


cheriſh ſo many virtues in his ſoul, as to have: 


pear like the gods; but it muſt be allowed that ſe. 
wiſhes Homer had done; they endeavoured t. 


According to this general maxim in philoſs. 


the moſt virtuous ſect of philoſophers have crea: 
ted a chimerical wiſe man whom they made 
exempt from paſſion and pain, and thought ite 
nough to pronounce him all-ſuffictent. | 

This laſt character, when diveſted of the 55 


no more, than that a good and wiſe man ſhould 
ſo arm himſelf with patience, asnot to yield tame- 
ly to the violence of paſſion and pain; that he 
ſhould learn ſo to ſuppreſs and contract his de- 


fires as to have few wants; and that he ſhould 


perpetual ſource of pleaſure in himſelf. 

The Chriſtian religion requires, that, after 
having framed the beſt idea, we are able, of the 
Divine Nature, it ould be our next care to con- 
form ourſelves to it, as far as our imperfections 
will admit, I might mention ſeveral paſſages in 
the ſacred writings on this head, to which Imigi 
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| aid many maxims and wiſe ſayings of moral | 


authors among the Greeks and Romans. 
I ſhall only inſtance a remarkable paſſage. to 
this purpoſe, out of Julian's' Caeſars, The em- 


| peror having repreſented all the Roman emperors, 
with Alexander the great, as paſſing in review be- 


fore the gods, and ſtriving for the ſuperiority, 


| lets them all drop, excepting Alexander, Julius Cae- 
far, Auguſtus Caeſar, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, 
| and Conſtantine. Each of theſe great heroes of 
| antiquity lays in his claim for the upper place; 


and in order to it, ſets forth his actions after the 
moſt advantageous manner. But the gods, in- 


ſtead of being dazled with the luſtre of their 
actions, enquire, by Mercury, into the proper. 
| wotive and governing principle that influenced 


them throughout the whole ſeries. of their lives 


| and exploits. - Alexander tells them, that his 


aum was to conquer: Julius Caeſar, that his was 


to gain the higheſt poſt in his country; Auguſt- 

| us, to govern well; Trajan, that his was the ſame 
as that of Alexander, namely, to conquer. The 
queſtion, at length, was put to Marcus Aurelius, 
| who replied, with great modeſty, that it had al- 


ways been his care to imitate the gods. This 
conduct ſeems to have gained him the moſt votes 


and beſt place in the whole aſſembly. Marcus 


Aurelius being afterwards aſked to explain him- 


ſelf, techies, that, by imitating the gods, he 
| enceavoured to imitate them in the uſe of his un- 


derſtanding, and of all other facultics; and in 


particular, that it was always his ſtudy to have es 
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few wants as poſſible in himſelf, and to do all 


the good he could to others. 

Among the many methods by which 0 
55 has advanced morality, this is one, that 
it has given us a more juſt and perfect idea of 


that Being whom every reaſonable creature ought 


to imitate. The young man, in a heathen co- 
medy, might juſtify his lewdneſs by the example 


of Jupiter; as, indeed, there was ſcarce any crime 


that might not be countenanced by thoſe noti- 
ons of the Deity which prevailed among the com. 
mon. people i in-the heathen world. Revealed re- 
ligion ſets forth a proper object for imitation, 
in that Being who is the pattern, as well as the 
ſource, of all ſpiritual perfection. > 50] 
While we remain in this life, we are ſubject 
to innumerable temptations, which, if liſtened to; 


will make us deviate from reaſon and goodneſs 


the only things wherein we can imitate the ſu- 
preme Being. In the next life we meet with no 
thing to excite our inclinations that doth not de- 
ſerve them. I ſhall therefore diſmiſs my reader 
with this maxim, vzz. © Our happineſs in this 


world proceeds from the ſuppreſſion of our de- 


fires, but in the next Wn from the gratificauca 
of them.” 


** _—_— 
— 


ui enim viriutem amplectitur iþſam, : —_ 


; Praemia ft „ Joy. Sat. . 1 41 
) 

it Fir who weuld virtue, for berfelf] regard, 

$ Or wed, without the portion of regard? DrpEW. 
3 EE 3 88 e 
ne T is uſual with polemical writers to object ill 
ti- deſigns to their adverſaries. This turns their 
m. argument into fatire, which, inſtead of ſhewing 
re- an error in the underſtanding, tends only to ex- 


poſe the morals of thoſe they write againſt. 
ſnall not act after this manner with reſpe& to 
the free-thinkers. Virtue, and the happineſs of 
ſociety, are the great ends which all men ought 
to promote, and ſome of that ſect would be thought + 
to have at heart above the reſt of mankind. But 
| ſuppoling thoſe who make that profeſſion to car- 
| ry on a good deſign in the ſimplicity of their 
| hearts, and according to their beſt knowlege, 
| yet it 1s much to be feared, thoſe well-meaning 
| fouls, while they endeavoured to recommend vir- 
| tue, have in reality been adyancing the intereſts 
| of vice, which as I take to proceed from their ig- 
norance of human nature, we may hope, when 
they become ſenſible of their miſtake, they will, 
in conſequence of that beneficent principle they 
| pretend to act upon, reform their fan for 
: the future. 
be ſages whom 1 "REY in my eye ſpeak 
Jof virtue as the moſt amiable thing in the world; 
* 
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they: take care to leſſen her portion. Such in. 
nocent creatures are they, and ſo great ſtranger; 
to the world, that they think this a likely method 
to increaſe the number of her admirers. J 
VPirtue has in herfelf the molt « engaging charms; 
and Chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongel. 
light, and adorned with all her native attractions 
ſo it kindles a new fire in the ſoul, by adding to 
them the unutterable rewards which attend "ket 
votaries in an eternal ſtate. Or if there are men 
of a Saturnine and heavy complexion, who are 
not eaſily lifted up by hope, there is the proſped 
of everlaſting punichment to agitate their ſouls 
and frighten them into the practice of Yee: and 
an averſion from vice. 
+: Whereas your ſober free-thinkers tell 1 you, 
that virtue indeed is beautiful, and vice deform: 
ed: the former deſerves your love, and the latte 
yourabhorrence; but then, it is for their own lake, 
or on account of the good and evil which imme 
_ diately attend them, and are inſeparable from 
their reſpective natures, As for the immortality 
of the ſou}, or eternal puniſhments, and reward, 
thoſe are openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpicion 
by the moſt ſly and laboured artifice, 

I will not ſay, theſe men act treacherouſly in 
the cauſe of virtue; but, will any one deny, 
that they act fooliſhly, who pretend to advanc 
the intereſt of it by deſtroying or weakening tit 
ſtrongeſt motives to it, which are accommodate 
to all capacities, and fitted to work on all diſps 
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fiions, and eng thoſe alone which can af - 
fe only a generous and exalted mind? 


ſeves, and unacquainted with the force it hath on 


zs ſufficient to ſuſtain the mind of man in a ſevere 


have not ſenſe to diſcover the excellency of re- 


ales: Naronan Rassen. +. 00 


Surely they muſt be deſtitute of paſſion them- 


the minds of others, who can imagine that the 
mere beauty of fortitude, temperance and jultice, 


courſe of ſelf-denial againſt all the temptations 
of preſent profit and ſenſuality, 

It is my opinion the free-thinkers ſhould be 
treated as a ſet of poor ignorant creatures, that 


ligion; it being evident thoſe men are no-witches, 
nor likely to be guilty of any deep deſign who 
proclaim aloud to the world, that they have leſs 
motives of -haneſty than the reſt of their fellow- 
ſubjects ; who have all the inducements to the 
exerciſe of any virtue which a free-thinker can 
poſhbly have, and beſides, the expectation of ne- 
ver-encing happineſs or FR: as the e 
of their choice. | 

Are not men actuated by their adi ons;. and 
are not hope and fear the moſt powerful of our 
paſſions; and are there any objects which can rouſe 
and awaken our hopes and fears, like thoſe pro- 
ſpects that warm and penetrate the heart of a Chri- 
ſtian, but are not regarded by a free - tbinker? 

It is not only a clear point, that a Chriſtian 
breaks through ſtronger engagements whenever 
he ſurrenders himfelf to commie a criminal acti- 
or, and is ſtung with a ſharper remorſe after it, 
than a free-thinker 3 but it ſhould even ſeem 

3 - | 
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of virtue, yet what would become of the bulk 


# 


that a man who believes no future ſtate, would 


act a fooliſh part in being throughly honeſt. For 


What reaſon is there why ſuch a one ſhould poſt. 


pone his own private intereſt or pleaſure to the 
doing his duty? If a Chriſtan foregoes ſome 


preſent advantage for the ſake of his conſcience; i 


he acts accountably, becauſe it is with the view 


of gaining ſome greater future good. But he 
that, having no ſuch view, ſhould yet conſciens 
tiouſſy deny himſelf a preſent good in any inci· 


dent where he may ſave appearances, is altoge 


ther as ſtupid as he that woa truſt him at t 


a juncture, 


It will, peda be ſaid, that virtue rt 
own reward, that a natural gratification attends 
good actions, which is alone ſuffieient to excite 
men to the performance of them. But although 
there is nothing more lovely than virtue, and 
the practice of it is the ſureſt way to ſolid natural 
happineſs, even in this life, yet titles, eſtates, and 
fantaſtical pleaſures, are more ardently ſought” af- 


ter by moſt men, than the natural gratifications 
of a reaſonable mind; and it cannot be denied, 
that virtue and innocence are not-always the rea- 


dieſt methods to attain that ſort of happineſs. 
Beſides, the fumes of paſſion muſt be allayed, 
and reaſon muſt burn brighter than ordinary, to 


enable men to ſee and reliſh all the native beau- 


ties and delights of a virtuous life. And tho” we 


ſhould grant our free-thinkers to be a ſet of re- 
fined ſpirits, capable only of being enamoured 


= 


Tong. fon 


lively ſenſes and ſtrong paſſions ?- 
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of mankind who have groſs underſtandings, but 


luge of luſt, and fraud, and violence would in 
a little time overflow the whole natlon, if theſe 


wiſe advocates for morality were univerſally heark- 


ened to? Laſtly, opportunities do ſometimes 


offer in which a man may wickedly make his for- 
tune, or indulge a pleaſure, without fear of tem- 
oral damage, either in reputation, health, or 
fortune. In ſuch caſes, what reſtraint do they lie 
under who have no regards beyond the grave? 
the inward compunctions of the wicked, as well 


5 the joys of an upright mind, being Ne on 


hes ſenſe of another ſtate. 


The thought, that our exiſtence terminates 


with this life, doth naturally check the ſoul in 


any generous purſuit, contract her views, and 
fx them on temporary and ſelfiſh ends. It de- 


thrones the reaſon, extinguiſhes all noble and he- 


toic ſentiments, and ſubjects the mind to the fla» 
ery of every preſent paſſion. 


hence they endeavoured by fables and conjectures, 


pas been fince brought to light by the goſpel, and 
k now moſt inconſiſtently decryed by a few 


$:c2k men, who would have us believe that they 
pronote virtue by turning religion into ridicule. 


What a de- 


* 


The wiſe hea- 
tens of antiquity were not ignorant of this; 


Ind the glimmerings of nature, to poſſeſs the minds 
pf men with the belief of a future ſtate, which 
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gl. Mens agitat molem— Vis. En. vi. y 727. 
(000 attuates thy univerſal frame. 


4.0 one, who ads 4 With a pb 

pPhical eye, and hath a foul capable of be- 
Ing delighted with the ſenſe that truth and know - 
lege prevail among men, it muſt be a grateful re. 
flection to think that the ſublimeſt truths, which 
among the heathens only here and there one of 
brighter parts and more leiſure than ordinary 
could attain to, are now grown familiar to the 

meaneſt inhabitants of theſe nations. | 
Whence came this ſurprizing change, that re. 
gions formerly inhabited by ignorant and ſave WM 
people ſhould now outſhine ancient Greece, and 
_ the other eaſtern countries, ſo renowned of old, MW 
in the moſt elevated notions of theology and mo- 
rality? Is it the effect of our own parts and in- 
duſtry? Have our common mechanics more ff |, 
refined underſtandings chan the ancient philoſo- W , 
_ phers? It is owing to the God of truth, wb 
came down from heaven, and condeſcended u 
be himſelf our teacher. It is as we are Chriſtians, : 
tat we profeſs more excellent and divine trum WM 


than the reſt of mankind. . | c 

If there be any of the Free-thinkers who ar: MW , 
not direct atheiſts, charity would incline one 0 
believe them ignorant of what is here advanced. M 


And it is for their information that I write thi 
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paper, the deſign of dich is to compare the ideas 
chat Chriſtians entertain of the being and attri- 
butes of a God, with the groſs notions of the hea- 
| then world. Is it poſſible for the mind of man 
to conceive a more auguſt idea of the Deity than 
is ſet forth in the holy ſcriptures?” I ſhall throw 
together ſome paſſages relating to this ſubject, 
which I propoſe only as philoſophical ſentiments, 
to be conſidered by a free-thinker. 3 
Though there be that are called ode, yet 
to us there is but one God. He made the 
| © heaven, and heaven of heavens, with all their 
* hoſt; the earth and all things that are therein; 
* the ſeas and all that is therein; he ſaid, Let them 
« be, and it was ſo. He hath ſtretched forth 
* the heavens. He hath founded the earth, and 
hung it upon nothing. He hath ſhut up the 
fea with doors, and faid, Hitherto ſhalt thou 
come and no further, and here ſhall thy proud 
waves be ſtaid. The Lord is an inviſible ſpt- 
rit, in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being, He is the fountain of life. He 
preſerveth man and beaſt. He giveth food to 
all leſh. In his hand is the ſoul of every liv- 
ing thing, and the breath of all mankind. The 
Lord maketh poor and maketh rich. He bring- 
eth low and lifteth up. He killeth and makech 
alive. He woundeth and healeth. By him 
kings reign, and princes decree juſtice, ant 
not a ſparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out him. All angels, authorities, and powers 
axe ſubject to him. He appointeth the moon 
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c for Calas and ile Tun Mn eh. bis 
_ doun. Wecbeudéretb Wirkt Rr voice, and di 
recteth it under the whole heaven, and his lipht 
© ning unto the ends of the earth. Fite and hal, 
now; and vapour; wind und ſtorm, fulfl do 


thou, O Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall wax 


fold them up, and they ſhall be changed; bu 
thou art the ſame, and thy years ſhall have n 


knoweth our down-ſitting and up- riſing. He 
He is acquainted with all our ways; and whet 
ſeeth us. He knoweth the things that come 


into our mind, every one of them: and 0 
thought can be withholden from him. Ti 


© God of peace, the father of mercies, and tle 
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903 


word. The Lord is king for ever and ever WW 
and his dominion is an everlaſting dominlol 5 
The earth and the heavens ſhall periſh, but 


old as doth a garment, and as a veſture ſhalt thoy 


end. God is perfect in knowlege; his under 
©. ſtanding is infinite. He is the father of lights, 
© He looketh to the ends of the earth, and ſerth 
under the whole heaven. The Lord beholdeth 
all the children of men from the place of his 
© habitation, he conſidereth all their works, H 


compaſſeth our path, and counteth our ſteps, 


ve enter into our cloſet and ſhut our door, tt 


© Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies att 
over all his works. He is a father of the ft 
* therleſs,. and a judge of the widow. He is tht 


© God of all comfort and conſolation. The 
Lord is great, and we know him not: hl 
« preatneſs is unſearchable. Who but he hat 


1 the waters in * hollow of bis bas, | 
and meted out the heavens with a ſpan ? 'Thine; 
O Lord, is the greatneſs, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the majeſty. 
Thou art very great, thou art clothed with ho- 
nour. Heaven is thy throne, and _—_— 
.: WW thy footſtool. | 
Qa the mind of 3 philoſopher riſe to-a more 


1, but 
| wax Muſt and magnificent, and at the fame time, a 
| ore amiable idea of the Deity, than is here ſet 


forth in the ſtrongeſt images and moſt empha- 
tical language? and yet this is the language of 
inder Mepherds and fiſhermen. The illiterate Jews and 


lights poor perſecuted Chriſtians retained theſe' noble 

Gt ſentiments, while the polite and powerful nations 

Iden f the earth were given vp to that ſottiſh ſort of 
4m Vorſnip of which the following elegant deſeripti- 


on is extracted from one of the inſpired writers. 
Who hath formed a God, or molten an i- 
mage that is profitable for nothing? The 
ber ith with the tongs both worketh in the coals,” 
r, he and faſhioneth it with hammers, and worketn 
come it with the ſtrength of his arms: yea he is hun- 
4/8 gy and his ſtrength faileth. He drinketh no 
qe water and is faint, A man planteth an aſh, 
eg ae and the rain doth nouriſh it. He burneth: 
he fl. part thereof in the fire. He roaſteth roaſt. 
36/the He warmeth himſelf. And the reſidue thereof 
d the be maketh a god. He falleth down unto it, 
he and worſhippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and 
: bie ith, Deliver me, for thou art my god. None 
confidereth f in his heart, I have buns part of it 


30 Auge Meknes, Ele. 


in the fire, Tantal. have baked bread upon 
0 the coals, theres of: Lhave roaſted fleſh and en. 
<iten it; and Wall I make the reſidue thereof au 
« abomination ? ? {hall 1 fall down to the ſtock of a 
eee 
In ſuch circumſtances. as thels, for a man.to 
Jeckre for free- -thinking, and diſengage himſelf 
from the yoke. of idolatry, were doing honour 
to human nature, and a work well becoming the 
great aſſerters of reaſon. But in a church, where 
our adoration is directed to the ſupreme Being, 
and (to ſay the leaſt) where is nothing either in 
the object or manner of worſhip that contradiqs 
the light of nature, there, under the pretence of 
free · thinking, to rail at the religious inſtitutions 
of their country, ſhewethan undiſtinguiſhing geni- 
us that miſtakes oppoſition for freedom of thought, 
And, indeed, notwithſtanding the pretences of 
ſome few among our free: thinkers, I can hardly 
think there are men ſo ſtupid and inconſiſtent 
with themſelves, as to have a ſerious regard for 
natural religion, and at the ſame time uſe thei 
utmoſt. endeavours to deſtroy the credit of thok 
ſacred writings, which as they have been the 
means of bringing theſe parts of the world tothe 
knowlege of natural religion, ſo in caſe they loſ 
their authority over the minds of men, we ſhould 
of courſe ſink into the ſame idolatry. which we 
ſee practiſed by other unenlightened nations. 
If a perſon who exerts himſelf 1 
way of free-thinking be not a ſtupid idolater, it 
is undeniable that he contributes all he can to the 


191 


n a; either * ignorance or de · 


ben; which lays him under the dilemma, I will 
not ſay of being a fool or knave, but of incaxring 
a We the contempt or deteſtation f mankind, - 
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What their unerr ing wiſdom ſees thee want : 
In goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excell; 
As that aue tou'd- eden but e ſo x well! 


a certain ſelf-exiſtence, that the nobleſt mo- 
| tive for action that ever was propoſed to man, 
is not acknowleged the glory, and happineſs of 
their being. The heart is treacherous to itſelf, 
and we do not let our refleftions go deep enough 
| to receive religion as the molt honourable incen- 
| tive to good and worthy actions. It is our natural 
weakneſs, to flatter ourſelves into a belief, that 
if we ſearch into our inmoſt thoughts, we find 
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ourſelves wholly diſintereſted, and diveſted of a- 
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ny views ariſing from ſelf- love and vain- gl 
But however ſpirits of ſuperficial greatneſs tay 
diſdain at firſt ſight to do any thing, but from 2 
noble impulſe in themſelves, without any future 
regards in this or another being; upon ſtricter in-. 
quiry they will find, to act worthily and expect | 
to be rewarded. only in another world, is as he- 
255 a pitch of virtue as human nature can arriye ; 
If the tenour of our actions have any other MW 
leet, than the deſire to be pleaſing in the eye 
of the Deity, it will neceſſarily follow that we 
muſt be more than men, if we are not too much 
exalted in proſperity and depreſſed in adverſity: 
but the Chriſtian world has a leader, the contem- 
Plation of whoſe life and ſufferings muſt admini. 
ſter comfort in affliction, while the ſenſe of bis 
power and oper oper 1 5 er W 

tion in proſperity. en 
It is owing to the forbidden 4 valsveh con. 
ſtraint with which men of low conceptions att 
- when they think they conform themſelves to rel. 
gion, as well as to the more odious conduct of 
: hypocrites, that the word Chriſtian does not carry 
Vith it at firſt view all that is great, worthy, 
friendly, generous, and heroic. The man who 
fuſpends his hopes of the reward of worthy action 
till after death, who can beſtow unſeen, Who can 
overlook hatred, do good to his flanderer,-who 
can never be angry at his friend, never revenge- 
ful to his enemy, is certainly formed for the bene 
fit of e yet these are 111 INE from heroic 
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dirt ebenen bat the) ondinary duties of 
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a When a man with a Ready: faith looks back 
re N great cataſtrophe of this day, with what 
n- bleeding emotions of heart muſt he contemplate 
et the life and ſufferings of his Deliverer? When 
e. 

Ive 


his agonies 'oeeur' to him, how will he weep to 

reflect that he has often forgot them for the glance 
wer of fa wanton, for the applauſe of a vain world, 
Ve for an heap of fleeting paſt nen nn are 
we at preſent aking forrows? 


ch WW How leaſing | is the conternplation 4 os waa 
ty: ly ſteps our almighty Leader took in conducting 
m- us to bis beavenly manſions ? In plain and apt 


in. parable, ſimilitude, and aBegory, our great ma- 
bs ter enforced the doctrine of our ſalvation; but 
ina they of his acquaintance, inſtead of receiving 
what they could not oppoſe, were offended at 


on- WW the preſumption of being wifer than they: they 
aft could not raiſe their little ideas above the eonſide - 
ration of him, in thoſe circumſtances familiar to 


of them, or conceive that he who appeared not 
ay wore terrible or pompous, ſhould have any thing 
thy, more exalted than themſelves; he in that place 


who MW therefore would not longer ineffectually exert a 
tons power which was incapable of conquering the 


Prepoſſeſſion of their narrow and mean conerprt- 
uns. 715029] 


nge* Multitudes followed: big and brought, him 
ehe. the dumb, the blind, the ſick, and the maimed; 
. whom when their Creator had touched, with a 


ſecond life they ſaw, ſpoke, leaped, and ran. In 
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ane to him, and. adifiration/of his aQions, 


the-crowd could not leave him, but waited near 
him till they were almoſt as faint and helpleſs a; 


atbers they brought for ſuccour. Ie had com- 
paſſion on them, and by a miracle ſupplied theit 


neceſſities... Oh, the ecſtatic entertainment, when 
they could behold their food immediately. increaſe 
to the diſtributer's hand, and ſee their God in 


perſon feeding and refreſhing; his creatures! Ob 


envied happineſs! . But why. do I ſay envied? a3 


if our God did not ſtill preſide over our tempe- 


rate meals, afl houes, and inno c 
ſations. 
But tho hy Sa fans. 1 is Every. 8 fa 


males not inferior to this, and tho' in the 
midſt of thoſe acts of divinity he never gave the 


leaſt bint of a deſign to become a ſecular. prince, 
yet had not hitherto the apoſtles themſelves any 
other hopes than of worldly power, preferment, 
liches and pomp; for Peter upon an aceidentoſ 


ambition among the apoſtles, hearing his, maſter 


explain that his kingdom was not of this. world; 
was ſo ſcandalized, that he whom he had ſo long 


| followed: ſhould ſuffer the ignominy, ſhame, and 


death which he forctold, that he took him aſide 
and ſaid, be it far from thee, Lord, this ſhall 


not be unto thee: for which he ſuffered. a ſeverc 


reprehenſion from his maſter, as having in, his 


view the glory. af man rather; than chat af 
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| near, when the Lord of nature thought lit 4800 
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faviour and -deliverer to make his public entry 
into Jeruſalem with more than the power and joy, 
but none of the oſtentation and pomp of a tri- 
umph; he came humble, meek; and lowly: with 
an unfelt new ecſtaſy, multitudes ſtrewed his 
way with garments and olive-branches, crying 
with loud gladneſs and acclamation, * Hoſannak 
to the ſon of David, bleſſed 1 is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord! At this great king's ac- 
ceſſion to his throne, men were not ennobled, 
but ſaved; crimes were not remitted;” but ſins 
forgven; he did not beſtow medals, honours, 
favours, but health, joy, ſight, ſpeech. The 
erg object the blind ever ſaw, was the author of 
be ſight; while the lame ran before, and the dumb 
i | repeated the Hoſannah. Fhus attended, he en- 
1 tered into his 'own houſe, the ſacred temple, and 
bo | by bis divine authority expelled traders and worlds 


3 © D. ̃ r 


Oh lings that prophaned it; and thus did he, for a 
of time, uſe a great and defpotic power, to let un- 
ter believers underſtand, that it was not want of, but 
1, ſuperiority to, all worldly dominion, that made 
ms WW bin not exert it. But is this then the Saviour? 
nd WF: i: this the deliverer? ſhall this obſcure: Nazarene 
4 | command Ifrael, and ſit on the throne of David? 


| Their proud and diſdainful hearts, which were 
petrified with the love and pride of this world; 
| were impregnable to the reception of fo mean a 
benefactor, and were now enough exaſperated with 


denefits to conſpire his death. Our Lord was ſenſi- 
— dle of their deſign, and prepared his diſciples tor 


| it, ; by :ccounting to them now more diſtinctiy 
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What ſhould befal him; but Peter N an un- 
grounded reſolution, and in a fluſh of temper, 

made a ſanguine proteſtation, that tho all men 

were offended in him, yet would not he be 
offended. | It was a great article of our Savi- 
our's buſineſs? in the world, to bring us to a ſenſe 
of our inability, vithout God's aſſiſtance, to do 
any thing great or good; he therefore told Peter, 
who thought ſo well of his courage and fidelity, 
that they would both fail him, een he ſhould 
deny him thrice that very night. FE 
But what heart can conceive, * bln 9 
c utter the ſequel! _ Who is that yonder buff 
© ted, mocked and ſpurned? Whom do they drag 
© like a felon? Whither do they carry my 


* 


and will he die to expiate thoſe very injuries? 


« See where they have nailed the Lord and giver of 


« life! How his wounds blacken, his body Writhes 
© and heart heaves with pity and with agony! 
Oh Almighty ſufferer, look down, look down 
from thy triumphant inſamy: lo, be inclines 
« his head to his ſaered boſom ! , hark, he groans! 

fee, he expires ! The earth trembles, the tem: 


o 
ple rends, the rocks burſt, the dead ariſe: which 
„ 


are the quick? which are the dead? Sure na- 
* _— all nature is ceparuing with her creator. 1 
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the will, is the moſt laſting and diffuſiye be.: 
web, there will not be found ſo. uſcfuland excel 
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lent an inſtuttett as that! of the Chriflizh prieſt- 


hood, which is now become the feorn of fools 


That a numerous order of men ſhould be con- 
| ſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt ſublime and 


beneficial truths, with a defign to propagate their 
by their diſcourſes and writings, to inform them 


| fellow-crearnres of the being and attributes of the 
Deity, to poſſeſs their minds with the Tenſe of a 


future fate, and not only to explain the nature of | 
every virtue and moral duty, but likewiſe to 
perſuade mankind-to the praftice of them by the 

moſt powerful and engaging motives, is a thing ſo 


excellent and neceſſary to the well being of the 
world, that no body but a modern free-thinker 


could have IHE! I or 1 to turn it into 


ridicule” © = 1 


The ehr in which theſe points ſhould be ex- 


| poſed to the view of one who is prejudiced againſt 
the names, Religion, Church, Prieſt, and the like, 
| is, to conſider the clergy as ſo many philoſophers, 
| the charches as ſchools, and their ſermons as lec- 
| tures,” for the information and improvement of 
| the audience. How would the heart of Socra- 
tes or Fully have rejoiced, had they ved in a 
| nation, where the law bad made proviſion for 


puloſophers, to read lectures of morality and the- 


| ology every ſeventh day, in ſeverdl thouſands of 
ſchools erected at the public charge throughout 


the whole country, at which lectures all ranks 


and ſexes without diſtinction were obliged to be 


preſent for their general i improvement ? and what 


wicked wretches would they think thoſe men, who 
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mould — to defeat the purpoſe of 10 & 
vine an inſtitution? 

It is indeed uſual with iow i tribe of writ. 8 '- 
ers, to pretend their deſign i is only to reform te 
church, and expoſe the vices and not the order 1 

of the clergy. The author of a pamphlet printel 
the other day, (which without my mentioning the 
title, will on this occaſion occur to the. thoughts 
of thoſe who have read it) hopes to inſinuate by 
that artifice what he is afraid or aſhamed opett wi 
to maintain. But there are two points which | 
clearly ſhew what it is he aims at. The firſt is 
that he conſtantly uſes the word Prieſt in ſuch » M 
manner, as that his reader cannot but obſerve he 
means to throw an odium on the clergy of tte 
church of England, from their being called by 
name which they enjoy in common with heathens 741 
and impoſtors. The other is, his raking tog. 7 
ther and exaggerating, with great ſpleen and bt 
duſtry, all thoſe actions of church -· men, which 
either by their own illneſs or the bad light in which 
he places them, tend to give men an ill impreſſos 
of the diſpenſers of the goſpel: all which he paths 
tically addreſſes to the conſideration of his wiſe an 
honeſt countrymen of the laity. The fophiſiry 
and ill-breeding of theſe proceedings are ſo oh. e 
ous to men who have any pretence to that char 
ter, that 1 need ſay no more eicher of theny's 
. author. 887 15 eee 
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oe Ink KE. is a certain coldneſs and indiferende 
14h in the phraſes of our European languages, 


when they are compared with the oriental forms 
of ſpeech 3 and it happens very luckily, - that the 


en Hebrew idioms run into the Engliſh: tongue with 
the . particular grace and beauty. Our language 
a bas received innumerable elegancies and improve - 
ity ments, from that infuſion of Hebraiſms, which 
ob We derived to it out of the poetical paſſages in 


poly writ. They give .a force and energy to our 
preſſions, warm and animate our language, 
and convey our thoughts in more ardent and in- 
Itenſe phraſes, than any that are to be met wich 
In our own tongue. 


T here! is e ſo pathetic 1 in this — of 


Action, that it Aha ſets the mind in 2 flame; a 
makes our hearts burn within us. "How cold and 
dead does a prayer appear, that is compoſed in 
the moſt elegant and polite forms of ſpeech, 
which are natural to our tongue, when it is not 
_ beightened by that ſolemnity of phraſe, which 
may be drawn from the ſacred writings. It has 
been ſaid by ſome of the ancients, that, if the 
gods were to talk with men, they would'certain- 
 Iy ſpeak in Plato's ſtile; - but I think we may ſay 
With juſtice, that when mortals converſe with 
their Creator, they cannor do it in ſo proper 4 
1 as in that of the holy ſcriptures. 
If any one would judge of the beauties of 
poetry that are to be met with im the divine writ- 
vgs, and examine how kindly the Hebrew man- 
ners of ſpeech mix and incorporate with the 
Engliſh language; after having peruſed the bock 
of pſalms, let him read a litera] tranſlation oſ 
Horace or Pindar. He will find in theſe: two 
laſt ſuch an abſurdity and confuſion of ſtile, with 
fuch a comparative poverty of imagination, 2 
will make him very ſenſible of what 1 have been 
here advancing. * 
Since we have n ſuch a erdifiry 0 
ere ſo beautiful in themſelves, and ſo pro 
per for the airs of muſic, I cannot but wonder 
that perſons of diſtinction ſhould give ſo little ar 
tention and encouragement to that kind of muſe 
which would have its foundation in reaſon, and 
which would improve our virtue in proportiol 


as it raiſed our delight. The paſſions that alt 


noſiions. genes ly, flow. 
from | ſuch filly and abſurd. occaſions, | that a man 


is aſhamed} to reflect upon them ſerioully.; dn 
the fear, the love, the ſorrow, the indi 

that are awakened in the mind by hymns: and a an- 
tems, make the heart better, and proceed from 
ſuch cauſes as are altogether reaſonable and praiſe 


excited by. nad. com 


worthy. Pleaſure and duty go hand in hand, and 


the greater our ee is * rea 18 205 
jeligion. 

Muſic among ok — 10 were e Cited the cholow 
people, was a religious art. The ſongs of Sion, 
which we have. reaſon. to believe were in high re- 
pute among the courts of the eaſtern monarchs, 
were. nothing elſe but pſalms and pieces of Poe» 
try that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. 


The greateſt conqueror in this holy nation, af. 


ter the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did 
not only compoſe the words of bis divine odes, 
but generally ſet them ro-muſic himſelf: after 
which, his works, tho they were conſecrated tio 
tie tabernacle, became the national entertainment; 
as well as the devotion of his people. 
The firſt original of the drama was a religi-; 
ous y-orſhip conſiſting only of a chorus, which 
Vas nothing elſe but an hymn to a Deity. As.Jus 


xury and yoluptuouſneſs prevailed over innocence 


and religion, this form of worſhip degenerated 
into tragedies; in which however the chorus ſo 
far remembered its firſt office, as to brand every 


thing that was vicious, and recommend every thing | 
that was laudable; to intercede with heaven for 


* 
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Wi. Homer and Heſiod intimate to us bow thi 
| art ſhould be applied, when they repreſent the 

' muſes as ſurrounding Jupiter, and warbling their 

bymns about his throne. I might ſhow from in- 
numerable paſſages in ancient writers, not only Wl = 
© that vocal and inſtrumental muſic were mide uſe WM 
| of in their religious worſhip, but that their mot MW + 
favourite diverſions were filled with ſongs and » 
Hymns' to their reſpective deities. Had we fre- 5 

quent entertainments of this nature among us, 
they would not a little purify and exalt our paſi- MW « 
ons, give our thoughts a proper turn, and cherim Mc 
thoſe divine impulſes in the ſoul, which every 
one feels that has not ſtifled them 'by ſenſual and 4 
immoderate pleaſures. 5 c 
Muſic, when thus applied, miles nadie lian e | 
in the mind of the hearer, and fills it with great « © 
conceptions. It ſtrengthens devotion, and ad. f 
vances praiſe into rapture. It lengthens out eve WW « q 
ry act of worſhip, and produces more laſting and W © + 
permanent impreſſions in the mind, than tho a 
which accompany any tranſient forms! of wor Ml © t} 
that are uttered in the ede ey ya relio-W © i; 
ous worſhip. 1 i ere 


75 — ini © WY 
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An unavai ling ny Idi charge. 


D R. Tillotſon, in his Aiſcourſe concerning 
the danger of all known ſin, both from 
the light of nature and revelation, after having 
given us a deſcription of the laſt day out of ho- 
ly writ, has this remarkable paſſage. 

I appeal to any man, whether this be not a 
repreſentation of things very proper, and ſuita- 
ble to that great day, wherein he who made 
© the world ſhall come to judge it? and whether 
the wit of man ever devifed any thing ſo awful, 
and ſo agreeable to the majeſty. of God, pads 
the ſolemn judgment of the whole world? The 
. deſcription which Virgil makes of the Elyſian 
fields, and the infernal regions, how infinitely 
do they fall ſhort of the majeſty of the holy ſcrip- 
ture, and the deſcription there made of heaven 
and hell, and of the great and terrible day of 
the Lord! fo that in compariſon they are child- 
ih and trifling; and yet perhaps he had the moſt 
regular and moſt governed imagination of any 
man that ever lived, and obſerved the greateſt 
© decorum in his characters and defcriptions. 
| © But who can declare the great things of God, 
; ' but he to whom God ſhall reveal them. 

8 | This obſervation was worthy a moſt polite 
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man, and ought to be of authority with all who 
dre ſuch, ſo far as to examine whether he ſpoke 
that as a man of a juſt taſte and judgment, or 
advanced it merely for the ſervice of his doctrine 
as a clergyman. rd hel a 

Il am very confident whoever reads the goſpels, 
with an heart as much prepared in favour of 
them as when he fits down to Virgil or Homer, 
will find no paſſage there which is not told with 
more natural force than any epiſode in either of 
thoſe wits who were the chief of mere mankind. 
The laſt thing I read was the 24th chapter 
of St. Luke, which gives an account of the 
manner in which our. bleſſed Saviour, after his 
reſurrection, joined with two diſciples on the way 
to Emmaus as an ordinary traveller, and took 
the privilege as ſuch to enquire of them what oe. 
caſioned a ſadneſs he obſerved in their counte- 
nances ? or whether it was from any public-cauſe!! 
Their wonder that any man ſo near. Jeruſalem 
ſhould be a ſtranger to what had paſſed there; 
their acknowlegement to one they met acciden · 
rally that they had believed in this prophet; and 
that now, the third day after his death, they 
were in doubt as to their pleaſing hope which 
oOccaſioned the heavineſs he took notice of, are all 
repreſented in a ſtile which men of letters call the 
great and noble ſimplicity. The attention af the 
diſciples, when he expounded the ſeriptures con- 
eerning himſelf, his offering to take his leave of 
them, their fondneſs of his ſtay, and the manifeſta Et 
tion of the great gueſt whom they had entertained | ject 


e 


ny volumes on the ſubject; 
| eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a paſſionate 
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while he was yet at meat with them, are all inci- | 
dents which wonderfully pleaſe the imagination of 
a Chriſtian reader; and give to him ſomething of 


that touch of mind which the brethren felt, when 


they ſaid one to another, did not our hearts burn 
within us, while he talked with us by the way, En. 


while he opened to us the ſcriptures? 2s 


I am very far from pretending to treat theſe 


matters as they deſerve: but I hope thoſe gentle- 


men who are qualified for it, and called to it, 
will forgive - me, and conſider that I ſpeak as a 
mere ſecular man, impartially conſidering the ef. 
ſect which the ſacred writings will have upon the 
foul of an intelligent besen and it is ſome ar- 
gument, that a thing is the immediate work of 
God, when it fo infinitely tranſcends all the H- 
bours of man. When I look upon Raphael's pie- 
tube of our Saviour appearing to his diſciples af+ - 
ter his reſurrection, I cannot but think the juſt 
diſpoſition of that piece has in it the force of ma- 
the evangeliſts are 


zeal and love which the painter has thrown in 
their faces; the huddle group of thoſe who ſtand 


| moſt diſtant are admirable repreſentations of men 


avaſhed with their late unbelief and hardneſs of 
heart. And ſuch endeavours as this of Raphael, 
and of all men not called to the altar, are colla- 
teral helps not to be e by the miniſters of 
the goſpel. 

It is with this view that 1 W upon ſub⸗ | 
23 of this kind, and men may take Up this pa- 

„ 
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per, and be catched by an admonition under the 
2 of a diverſion. | 

All the arts and ſciences ought to be te 
ad in one confederacy againſt the prevalling tor- 

rent of vice and impiety; and it will be no ſmall 

ſtep in the progreſs of religion, if it is as evident 


ES VR” OE CIPO 


as it ought to be, that he wants the beſt taſte and 
beſt ſenſe a man can have who is cold to the beau- ſ 
ty of holineſs. By 
As, for my part, when I have e to at- c 
tend the corps of a friend to his interment, and a 
have ſeen a graceful man at the entrance of a a 
church- yard, who became the dignity of his func b 
tion, and aſſumed an authority which is natural MW *« 
to truth, pronounce © I am the reſurrection and MW p 
the life, he that believeth in me, tho' he were dead, d 


yet ſhall he live; and whoſoever liveth and believeth WW h 
ia me ſhall never die:“ I ſay upon ſuch an occa- t: 
ſion, the retroſpect upon paſt actions between the | 
deceaſed, whom I followed, and myſelf, together * 


with the many little circumſtances that ſtrike upon al 
the foul, and alternately give grief and conſolation, P 
have vaniſhed like a dream; and I have been re- n 
lieved as by a voice from heaven, when the ſolemn» P 


nity has proceeded, and after a long pauſe I have 
heard the ſervant of God utter, „I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand at the 
latter day upon the earth; and tho' worms deſtroy 
this body, yet in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God; whom 
I ſhall ſee for myſelf, and my eyes ſhall behold, 
and not another.“ How have I been raiſed 2. 
bove this world and all its regards, and how well 


participation of their tranſports and thankſgivings. 


7 Schung Lungthage. | 19 7 , 


prepared to receive the next ſentence Which the 
holy man has ſpoken, We brought nothing into 
this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken a- 
way, bleſſed be the name of the Lord!“ ky. 

There are, I know, men of heavy temper 


| without genius, who can read theſe expreſſions of 


ſcripture with as mach indifference as they do the 


reſt of theſe looſe papers: however, I will-not 


deſpair but to bring men of wit into a love and 


admiration of ſacred writings; and, as old as I 


am, I promiſe myſelf to fee the day when it ſhall 
be as much the faſhion amongſt men of politeneſs 


| toadmire a rapture of St. Paul, as any fine ex- 
preſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to ſee a Well 


dreſſed young man produce an evangeliſt out o 


his pocket, and be no more out of countenance, 


tran if it were a claſſic printed by Elzever. 
It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to pro- 
vidence by men of diſtinguithed faculties, to praĩſe 
and adore the author of their being with a ſpi- 


rit ſuitable to thoſe faculties, and rouſe flower 


men by their words, actions, and writings, to a 
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— Procual 0. Procul ofthe Profani! C0. 's 
VIS. En. vi. I. 258. of 

Hence for hence, O ye e e 

| % Nfl tin 
Tus HE watchman who does me particular in 
honours, as being the chief man in the lane, ab] 

gave ſo very great a thump at my door laſt night, MW ©! 
that I awakened at the knock, and heard myſelf t) 
var 


complimented with the uſual ſalutation of, Good. 
morrow Mr. Bickerſtaff, Good-morrow, my maſs cal 
ters all. The ſilence and darkneſs of the night 
diſpoſed me to be more than ordinarily ſerious; IM ©" 
and as my attention was not drawn among exte- 
xior objects, by the avocation of ſenſe, my thoughts 
naturally fell upon myſelf. 1 was conſidering, 
amidſt the ſtilneſs of the night, what was the 
proper employment of a thinking being? what MW 
were the perfections it ſhould propoſe. to itſelf? ? 
and, what the end it ſhould aim at? My mind | 
is of ſuch a particular caſt, that the falling ofa Ml 
ſhower of rain, or the whiſtling of wind, at ſuch MW 
a time, is apt to fill my thoughts with fomerhing IM - 
awful and folemn. I was in this diſpoſition, when WW ore: 
our bellman began his midnight hemily (which he ſeer 
has been repeating to us every winter night for WW wit! 
theſe twenty years) with the uſual exordium, bis 


0h! mortal man, thou that art born in ſin! _. 


| Sentiments of this nature, which are in them - 
+ WM {elves juſt and reaſonable, however debaſed by 
me circumſtances that accompany them, do not 
dil to produce their natural effect in a mind that 
| is not perverted and depraved by wrong notions 
of gallantry, politeneſs, and ridicule, The tem- 
per which I now found myſelf | in, as well as the 
time of the year, put me in mind of thoſe lines 
in Shakeſpear, wherein, according to his agree- 
able wildneſs of imagination, he has wrought” a - 
M country tradition into a beautiful piece of poe- 
ic Wl try. In the tragedy of Hamlet, where the ghoſt 
4 WW vaniſhes upon the cock's crowing, he takes Oc+. 
e WW caſion to mention its erowing all hours of the 
vw WY night about Chriſtmas time, and to inſinuate 4 
3% ud of religious veneration for that ſeaſon, RY 


e, faded on the crowing of ze ch.. 
s Same ſay, That ever gainſi that ſeaſon comes 
S | IWherein our Saviour's birth 18 celebrated, 
he 


The bird of dawning ſingeth all night ling?" 
ns Aud then, Jay they, no ſpirit walks abroad + © 
| The nights are wholeſome „then no planets Nrike, 


od Wo fairy takes, no witch hath power to charms 
10 Sa ballow'd and 5 gracious zs the time. 

10 

ing 1 This e author, as well as the beſt 4 
nen greateſt of men of all ages, and of all nations, 


ſeems to have had his mind thoroughly ſeaſoned 
with religion, as is evident by many paſſages in 


bis d that wonld not be ſuffered by a modern 


virtue than the preſent. > 4: 
It is indeed a melancholy reflettion to conſe 


der, that the Britiſh nation, which is now at-a 
greater height of glory for its counſels and con- 


queſts than it ever was before, ſhould diſtioguih 


itſelf by a certain Iooſeneſs of principles, and a 
falling off from thoſe ſchemes of thinking, which 
conduce to the happinefs and perfection of human 
nature. This evil comes upon us from the works 
of a few ſolemn blockheads, that meet together 
with the zeal and ſeriouſneſs of apoſtles, to ex · 
- tirpate common fenſe and propagate infidelity, 
Theſe are the wretches, who, without any ſhowy. 
of wit, learning, or reaſon, publiſh their crude 
conceptions with an ambition of appearing more 
wiſe than the reſt of mankind, upon no other, 
pretence, than that of diſſenting from them. One 
gets by heart a catalogue of title · pages· and editis 
ons; and immediately to become conſpicugus, 
declares that he is an unbeliever. Another kngys 
| how. to write a receipt, or cut up a deg, and 
forthwith argues againſt the immortality of the 
foul. © I have known many a little wit, in, the 
oſtentation of his parts, rally the truth of tbe 
ſeripture, who was not able to read a chapter in 
it. Theſe poor wretches talk blaſphemy for want 
of diſcourſe, and are rather the objects of ſcorn 
or pity than of our indignation ;- but the grave 
diſputant, that reads and writes, and ſpends al 
his time in convincing himſelf and the world, 


the age he lived i in had a much rern of 


or the proſpect of any "IM that is to come: 


that he is no better than a brute, ought to be whip- 
ped out of a government, as a blot to a civil ſo+ 
ciety, and a defamer of mankind. I love to 
conſider an infidel, whether diſtinguiſhed by the 


title of deiſt, atheiſt, or free-thinker, in three 
different lights, in his ſolitudes, his — 


and his laſt moments. 

A wiſe man, that lives up to the principles of 
reaſon and virtue, if one conſiders him in his ſo- 
tude, as taking in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, ob- 
ſerving the mutual dependence and harmony, by 


which the whole frame of it hangs together, 


beating down his paſſions, or ſwelling his thoughts 
with magnificent ideas of providence, makes a 
nobler figure in the eye of an intelligent being, 
than the greateſt conqueror amidſt all the pomps 
and ſolemnities of a triumph. On the contrary, 
there is not a more ridiculous animal than an a- 
theiſt in his retirement. His mind is incapable 
of rapture or elevation; he can only conlider 
himſelf as an inſignificant figure in a landſkip, and 


| wandring up and down in a field or a meadow; 
under the ſame terms as the meaneſt animals about 
him, and as ſubject to as total a mortality as they, 
with this aggravation, that he is the only one a- 


mongſt them who lies under the apprehenſion of 


ry 


In diſtreſſes, he muſt be of all creatures the 


moſt helpleſs and forlorn; he feels the whole : 


preſſure of a preſent ealuinity, without being re- 
lieved by the memory of any thing that is paſſed; 
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en b is the greateſt bleſſing that he propo- 
ſes to bimſelf, and an halter or a piſtol the only 
refuge he can fly to. But if you would behold 
one of thoſe gloomy miſcreants in his pooreſt: fi 
gure, you muſt conſider him under the 8 
or at the approach, of death. | 

About thirty years ago I was a ſhipboard with 
one of theſe vermin, when there aroſe a briſk 
gale, which could frighten no-body but himſelf, 
Upon the rowling of the ſhip he fell upon his 
knees, and confeſſed to the chaplain,. that he had 
been a vile atheiſt, and had denied a ſupreme be. 
ing ever ſince he came to his eſtate. The good 
man was aſtoniſhed, and a report immediately 
ran through the ſhip, that there was an atheiſt up- 
on the upper deck. 
men, who had never heard the word before, 
thought it had been ſome ſtrange fiſh ;, but they 
were more ſurprized when they ſaw it was a man, 
and heard out of his own mouth, that he never 
believed till that day that there was a God. As he 
lay in the agonies of confeſſion, one of the honeſt 
tarrs whiſpered to the boatſwain, that it would be 
2 good deed to heave him over board. But we 
were now-within fight of port, when of a ſudden 
the wind fell, and the penitent relapſed, begging 
all of us that were- preſent, as we were gentle- 
men, not to ſay any-thing of what had paſſed. 

He had not been aſhore above two days, when 
one of the company began to rally him upon bis 
devotion on ſhipboard, which the other denied 
in ſo high terms, that it produced the lie on both 


Several of the common {eas | 


and Tarp gr fr. . 


FP and ended in a duel... The Atheiſt Was 
run through "the body; and after ſome loſs of 
blood, became as good a Chriſtian as he was at 
ſea, till he found that his wound was not mor- 
tal. He is at preſent one of the free · thinkers 

of the age, and now writing a pamphlet againſt 
ſeveral received opinions es. the exiſtence 


of fairies &. 
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Arran having Re of falſe zealots i in 
religion 4, I cannot forbear mentioning a 
monſtrous ſpecies of men, who, one would 
not think, had any exiſtence in nature, were 
they not to be met with in ordinary converſation, 
| mean. the zealots in atheiſm. One would fancy 
that theſe men, though they fall ſhort, in every 
other reſpect, of thoſe who make a profeſſion of 
religion, would at leaſt out-ſhine them in this par- 
ticular, and be exempt from that ſingle fault 
which ſeems to grow out of the imprudent fer- 
| yours of religion: but ſo it is, that infidelity is 
propagated with as much fierceneſs and contenti- 
on, wrath and indignation, as if the ſafety of 
mankind depended upon it. There is ſomething 
ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this Kind of zealots, 
| that one does not know how to ſet them out in 
| fheir proper colours. They are a ſort of game- 
ters who. are eternally upon the fret, though 
they play for nothing. They are e 


See spectator, va. III. No. 185. 
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 telzing their friends te to come over to 8 , though W 16; 
at the fame time they allow that neither of them me 
ſhall get any thing by the bargain. In ſhort, the M che 
zeal of ſpreading atheiſm is, if poſer, more ab. vil 
ſurd than atheiſm itſelf. 
Since I have mentioned this nmaccountehd ly 
zeal which appears in atheiſts, and infidels, I mut irre 
further obſerve that they are likewiſe in a moſt MW 
particular manner poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of bi. © 
gotry. They are wedded to opinions full of q 
contradiction and impoſſibility, and at the ſame 
time look upon the ſmalleſt difficulty in an ar- 
ticle of faith as a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting it, 
Notions that fall in with the common reaſon of 
- mankind, that are conformable to the ſenſe of all 
ages and all nations, not to mention their tendency 
for promoting the happineſs of ſocieties, or of | 


particular perſons, are exploded as errors and pre- de 
judices; and ſchemes erected in their ſtead that 
are altogether monſtrous and irrational, and re. M ** 
quire the moſt extravagant credulity to embrace my 
them. I would fain aſk one of theſe bigotted in- Inc] 
fidels, ſuppoſing all the great points of atheiſm, 15 
as the caſual or eternal formation of the world, Ml © 1 
the materiality of a thinking ſubſtance, the mortz- IM * ; 
lity of the ſoul, the fortuitous organization of IM © | 
the body, the motions and gravitations of matter, W : 
with the like particulars, were laid together and A 


formed into a kind of creed, according to the 
opinions of the moſt celebrated atheiſts; I ſay, 
| ſuppoſing ſuch a creed as this were formed, and 
impoſed upon any one people in the world, whe- 


4 © 
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bi 


ther” it wad" not require an e greater 
meaſure of faith, than any ſet of articles which 


they fo violently oppoſe. Let me therefore Ad- 


viſe this generation of wranglers, for their own 
and for the public good, to act at leaſt ſo conſiſtent- 


ly with themſelves, as not to burn with zeal for 


irreligion, and with bigotry for nonſenſe. CG 


—_ 
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Coelum Nm petimus Halina. — POM 
Hos. od. ni. : I, V. 38. 


—— Scarce the Gods, and heavenly climes 
Are. ſafe JO our audacious crimes. DRYDEN. 


TPON my return to my odd laſt. 3 

/ I found a letter from my worthy friend the 
clergyman, whom I have given ſome account of 
in my former papers. He tells me in it, that he 


| was particularly pleaſed with the latter part of 


my yeſterday's ſpeculation; and at the ſame time 


| incloſed the following eſſay, which he deſires me 


to publiſh as the ſequel of that diſcourſe. It con- 
ſiſts partly of uncommon reflections, and partly. 


of ſuch as have been already uſed, but now ſet in 
| ſtronger light. 


© A believer may be excuſed by the moſt bare 
dened atheiſt for endeavouring to make him a 
convert, becauſe he does it with an eye to both”. 
© their intereſts. The atheiſt is inexcuſable who 
( tries to gain over a believer, becauſe he does 
8 
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not propoſe the doing himſelf or believer any 
good by ſuch a converſion. 

The proſpe& of a future ſtate is the ſecret 
comfort and refreſhment of my ſoul; it is that 
« which makes nature look gay about me; it 
c doubles all my pleafures, and ſupports me 
«© under all my afflictions. I can look at diſap- 
« pointments and misfortunes, pain and ſickneſs, 
death itſelf, and what is worſe than death, the 
© loſs of thoſe who are deareſt to me, with in- 
difference, ſo long as I keep in view the plea- 
« ſures of eternity, and the ſtate of being, in 
* which there will be no fears nor apprehenſions, 


-<- pains nor ſorrows, ſickneſs, nor ſeparation, 


Why will any man be ſo impertinently offici. 
< ous, as to tell me all this is only fancy and de- 
luſion? Is there any merit in being the meſſen- 
« gerofill news? If it is a dream let me enjoy it, 
« fince it makes me both the happier ang the bet- 
ter man. 

« I muſt confeſs I do not know how to truſt 
© a man who believes neither heaven nor bel, 
or, in other words, a future ſtate of rewards 
and punithments. Not only natural ſelf-love, 
but reaſon directs us to promote our .own in- 
« tereſt above all things. It can never be for 
c the intereſt of a believer to do me a miſchief, 
« becauſe he is ſure upon the balance of accompts 
to find himſelf a loſer by it. On the contrary, 
© if he conſiders his own welfare in his behayiour 
© towards me, it will lead him to do me all the 
good he can, and at the ſame time reſtrain 


* : 


i 


* 
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* 


** 


* 


* 
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him from doing me any injury. An unbelie- 
ver does not act like a reaſonable creature, if 
he favours me contrary to his preſent intereſt, 
or does not diſtreſs me when it turns to his 


preſent advantage. Honour and good: nature 


may indeed tie up his hands; but as theſe would 
be very much ſtrengthened by reaſon and prin- 
ciple, ſo without them they are only inſtincts, 
or wavering unſettled notions, which reſt on 


no foundation. 


© Infidelity has been attacked with ſo good 
ſucceſs of late years, that it is driven out of all 
its out-works, The atheiſt has not found his 
roſt tenable, and is therefore reticed into Deiſra, 


and a diſbelief of revealed religion only. But 


the truth of it is, the greateſt number of this 
ſet of men, are thoſe who, for want of a vir- 
tuous education or examining the grounds of 
religion, know fo very little of the matter in 
queſtion, that their infidelity is but another 
term for their ignorance. | 

As folly and Snconfideratencth; are the foun- 
dations of infidelity, the great pillars and ſup- 
ports of it are either a vanity of appearing 
wiſer than the reſt of mankind, or an oſtenta- 
tion of courage in deſpiſing ths terrors of ano- 
ther world, which have ſo great an influence on 


what they call weaker minds; or an averſion 
to a belief that muſt cut them off from any of 
thoſe pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, and 


fill them with remorſe for many of thoſe they 
1 already, mee. 


32 8 
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© The great received articles of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion have been fo clearly proved, from the au- 
* thority of that divine revelation in which they 
are delivered, that it is impoſſible for thoſe who 
© have ears to hear and eyes to ſee, not to be 
convinced of them. But were it poſlible for 
* any thing in the Chriſtian faith to. be errone- 
© ous, I can find no ill conſequences in adhering 
to it; The great points, of the incarnation 
and ſufferings of our Saviour, produce natu- 
© rally ſuch habits of virtue in the mind of man, 
that, I ſay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us 
to be miſtaken in them, the infidel himſelf muſt 
at leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem of religion 
could ſo effectually contribute to the heightening 
of morality. They give us great ideas of the 
« dignity of human nature, and of the love 
« which the ſupreme Being bears to his creatures 
and conſequently engage us in the higheſt acts 
of our duty towards our Creator, our neigh- 
© bour and ourſelves. How many noble argu- 
ments has St. Paul raiſed from the chief articles 
of our religion, for the advancing of morality 
in its three great branches? To give a ſingle 
FH example in each kind: What can be a ſtronger 
motive to a firm truſt and reliance on the mer- 
fi ccies of our Maker, than the giving us his Son 


LY 
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* 
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ih © to ſuffer for us? What can make us love and 2g 
1 eſteem even the moſt inconſiderable of mankind, WW : 
id - more than the thought that Chriſt died for him f 
| Or what diſpoſe us to ſet a ſtricter guard up- 


on the purity of our own hearts, than our 


0 


SH „en who was the moſt renowned am: 


= 


being members of Chriſt, and a part of the ſo- 
« ciety of which that immaculate perſon is the 
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«© head? But theſe are only a ſpecimen of thoſe 


© admirable enforcements of morality which the 
« apoſtle has drawn from the hiſtory of our bleſ- 
« ſed Saviour. 

« If our modern infidels confidered theſe mat- 
© ters with that candour and ſeriouſneſs Which 
© they deſerve, we ſhould not ſee them act with 
« ſuch a ſpirit of bitterneſs, arrogance, and ma- 
« lice: they would not be railing ſuch inſignifi- 
cant cavils, doubts and ſcruples, as may be ſtart- 
« ed againſt every thing that is not capable of 
mathematical demonſtration; in order to unſet- 
tle the minds of the ignorant, diſturb the public 
peace, ſubvert morality, and throw all things 
into confuſion and diſorder. If none of 
© theſe refleftions can have any influence on 
them, there is one that perhaps may, becauſe 
« it is adapted to their vanity, by which they 
ſcem to be guided much more than their rea- 


{ fon, © I would therefore have them conſider 
that the wiſeſt and beſt of men in all ages of 


© the world, have been thoſe who lived up to the 
« religion of their country, when they, q no- 


* tiling in it oppoſite to morality, and to the 


belt lights they had of the divine nature. Py- 


|  thagoras's firſt rule directs us to wortip the 
| © gous as it is ordained by law, for that is ine 


* molt naturl. interpretation of the F 


— 


the heathens both for wiſdom and vir tuc, in nue : 
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© haſt moments deſires his friends to offer a cock \ 
to Aſculapius ; doubtleſs out of a ſubmiſſive de-. m 
« ference to the eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country. co 
© Nenophon tells us, that his prince (whom he thi 
« ſets forth as a pattern of perfection) when he W 
found his death approaching, offered ſacrifices are 
on the mountains to the Perſian Jupiter, and tri 
the Sun, according to the cuſtoms of the Perſi- an 
ans; for thoſe are the words of the hiſtorian. rex 
Nay, the Epicureans and atomical philoſophers IM an, 
© ſhewed a very remarkable modeſty in this par- mi. 
© ticular; for, though the being of a God was en- ane 
« tirely repugnant to their ſchemes of natural hac 
_* philoſophy, they contented themſelves with the an) 
* denial of a providence, aſſerting at the ſame ſha 
time the exiſtence of gods in general; becauſe IM thi; 
they would not ſhock the common belief of ſo 
#4 mankind, and the religion of their country.“ on 


j 


Dud ratione queas traducere leniter aevum : 
Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido; 
Ne pavor et rerum mediocriter utilium bes. 
Ho R. I. i. Epiſt. Xviii. v. 97. 


How thou mayſt live, how ſpend thine age in peace: 
Left avarice, till poor, diſturb thy eaſe : 

Or fears ſhould ſhake, or cares thy mind abuſe, 
Or ardent hope for things of little uſe, CREECK 
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| AVI N G endeavoured in my laſt Saturdays 
H paper to ſhew the great excellency of faith, 
I ſhall here conſider what are the proper means 
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\ trending and confirming it in the mind of 

| man. Thoſe who delight in reading books of 
controverſy which are written on both ſides of 

the queſtion in points of faith, do very ſeldom 

| arrive at a fixed and ſettled habit of ir. They 

are one day entirely convinced of its important 
uuths, and the next meet with ſomething that ſhakes 
and diſturbs them. The doubt which was laid 

| revives again, and ſhews itſelf in new difficulties, 


and that generally for this reaſon, becauſe the 
mind, which is perpetually toſſed in controverſies . 
and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons which 
] had once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſquieted with 
e ay former perplexity, when it appears in a new 
E ſhape, or is ſtarted by a different hand. As no- 
e thing is more laudable than an enquiry after truth, 
bo nothing is more irrational than to paſs away 


our whole lives, without determining ourſelves one 

way or other in thoſe points which are of the 

— © lt importance to us. There are indeed many 

things from which we may withhold our aſſent 

| but in caſes by which we are to regulate our lives, 

Ni is the greateſt abſurdity to be wavering and un- 

7, Wl fettled, without cloſing with that ſide which ap- 
„: bears the moſt fafe and the moſt probable. 

The firſt rule therefore which I ſhall lay down, 

is this, that when by reading or diſcourſe, we 

find ourſelves throughly convinced of the truth 

of any article, and of the reaſonableneſs of our be- 

y's WW licfin it, we ſhould never after ſuffer ourſelves 

ith, do call it into queſtion. We may perhaps forget 

ans WW dhe arguments which occaſioned our conviction, 


— 
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baffle and confound their antagoniſts by the force; 
of reaſon. As for himſelf, he only repeated to 
his adverſaries the articles in which he firmly be- — 5 
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pI but we- ought to remember the. ſtrength they 80 
pi had with us, and therefore ſtill to retain the Mm 
40 eonviction which they once produced. This is no 555 
1 ; more than what we do in every art or ſcience, hy 
4 nor is it poſſible to act otherwiſe, conſidering the "i 
Fe . weakneſs and limitation of our intellectual facul. 
111 ties. It was thus that Latimer, one of the glori. _ 
| 1 ous army of martyrs, who introduced the refor. ph. 
11 mation in England, behaved himſelf in that great 18 
101 conference which was managed between the mot 5 
11 learned among the Proteſtants and Papiſts in the — 
Ul reign of Q. Mary. This venerable old man know 6 
i | ing how his abilities were impaired by age, and gerd 
I that it was impoſſible for him to recollect all thoſe wil 
[i reaſons which had directed him in the choice of his WY 
| religion, left his companions, who were in the on 
i full poſſeſſion of their parts and learning, to fon 
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if lieved, and in the profeſſion of which he Was de: per 

| termined to die. It is in this manner that the W 
1 mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions which ve 
1. he has once demonſtrated; and though the de- 8 
1 monſtration may have {lipt out of his memory, by | 
Wh he builds upon the truth, becauſe he knows it you 
10 was demonſtrated. This rule is abſolutely ne- wi 
| Wl ceſſary for weaker minds, and in ſome meaſure BY 
ll : for men of the greateſt abilities. _ 4 
Fi But to thefe laſt I would propoſe, in the ſ- MW 
cond place, that they ſhould lay up in their me- * 


mories, and GA keep by them in a readine!s, 
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thoſe arte which appear to them of. the 
greateſt ſtrength, and which cannot be got o- 
ver by all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which- 
ſtrengthens faith more than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce each other. A man 


is quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who 


finds it is not againſt his intereſt that it ſhould be 
true. The pleaſure he receives at preſent, and 
the happineſs which he promiſes himſelf from it 
hereafter, will both diſpoſe him very powerfully ' 
to give credit to ĩt, according to the ordinary ob- 
fervation, © that we are eaſy to believe what we 
wiſh.” It is very certian, that a man of ſound 
reaſon cannot forbear cloſing with religion up- 
on an impartial examination of it; but at the 
ſame time it is as certain, that faith is kept alive 
in us, and gathers ſtrength from practice more 
than from ſpeculation. 

There is ſtill another method which is more 
perſuaſive than any of the former, and that is, 
an habitual adoration of the Supreme Being, as 
well in conſtant acts of mental worſhip, as in 
outward forms. The devout man does not on- 


| iy believe but feels there is a Deity. He has ac- 
| tual ſenſations of him; his experience concurs 


with his reaſon ; -he ſees him more and more in 


| all his intercourſes with him, and even in this life 
almoſt loſes his faith in conviction. 


The laſt method which I ſhall mention fol the 


| giving life to a man's faith, is frequent retirement 
rom the world, accompanied with religious medi- 
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tation. When a man thinks of any thing! in the dark. 
neſs of the night, whatever deep impreſſions it may 
make on his mind, they are apt to vaniſh as ſoon 
as the day breaks about him. T he light and noiſe 
of the day, which are perpetually ſoliciting his ſenſ. 
es, and calling off his attention, wear out of bis 

mind the thoughts that imprinted themſelves in it, 

with ſo much ſtrength, during the ſilence and 5 

neſs of the night. A man finds the ſame difference 

as to himſelf in a croud and in a ſolitude: the 

mind is ſtunned and dazled amidſt that variety of 
objects which preſs upon her in a great city: ſhe 
cannot apply herſelf to the conſideration of thoſe 
things which are of the utmoſt concern to her. 
The cares or pleaſures of the world ſtrike in 
with every thought, and a multitude of vicious 
examples give a kind of juſtification to our folly. 
In our retirements every thing diſpoſes us to be 
ſerious. In courts and cities we are entertained 
with the works of men; in the country with thoſe 
of God. One is the province of art, the other 
of nature. Faith and devotion naturally grow 
in the mind of every reaſonable man, who ſees 
the impreſſions of 'divine power and wiſdom. in 
every object on which he caſts his eye. The Su- 
preme Being has made the beſt arguments for 
his own exiſtence, in the formation of the heavens 
and the earth, and theſe are arguments which a man 
of ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, who is out 
of the noiſe and hurry of human affairs. Aril- 
totle ſays, that ſhould a man live under ground, 
and there converſe with works of art and mecha- 
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niſm, 8 ſhould afterwards be brought up into i 
the open day, and fee the ſeveral glories of the | 
" WW herven and earth, he would immediately pro- 
nounce them the works of ſuch a being as we de- 
fine God to be. The Pſalmiſt has very beautiful 
ſtrokes of poetry to this purpoſe, in that exalted 
firain, «The heavens declare the glory of God: 
and the firmament ſheweth his handy-work. One 
day telleth another; and one night certifieth a- 
nother. There is neither ſpeech nor language: 
but their voices are heard among them. Their 
| ſound is gone out unto all And and their 
words into the ends of the world.” As ſuch a 
bold and ſublime manner of thinking furniſhes 
very noble matter for an ode, the reader may ſee 
it wrought into the following one. 


ly, | „ 15 1 


The ſpacious firmament on high, | 
With- all the blue aethereal ſky, 

hs And ſpangled heau'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim ; 

Th unwearied fun from day to day, 

% Does his Creator's power diſplay, 

v; * And publiſhes to every land 

| The power of an almighty hand. 

mn * 

an Son as the evening ſhades prevail, 

"ut The moon takes up the wond'reus tale, 
ri- Aud nzghtly to the liſtning earth 

nd, | Kepeats the ſtory of her birth: 
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Aud all the planets in their turn, < 
Confirm the tidings as they rowl, ; 
And ſpread the truth from Pole fo pole. ; 
What though in folemn ſilence all 5, 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? ; 
' hat though nor real voice nor ſound | 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? _ FT 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 5 5 
And utter fürth a glorious voice, 5 i 
For ever ſinging as they ſhine, Be 
« The hand that made us is divine. 1 p 
4 —_K 
8 . | 6 
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a free-thinker: what religion that might be, it 


HERE arrived in this neighbourhood, 78 


two days ago, one of your gay gentle- n 

men of the town, who being attended at his W © g: 
entry with a ſervant of his own, beſides a coun- Wl © a 
tryman he had taken up for a guide, excited I © th 
the curioſity of the village to learn whence and © pr 
what he might be. The countryman (to whom be 
they applied as moſt eaſy of acceſs) knew little be 
more than that the gentleman came from London is, 
to 


to travel and ſee faſhions, and was as he heard fay, 
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c could 1 not tell; * for his 6 own party. ir we 
had not told him the man was a free-thinker, 
« he ſhould have gueſſed by his way of talking, he 
« was little better than a heathen ; excepting on- 
ly that he had been a good gentleman to him, 
and made him drunk twice in one day, over 


and above what they had bargained for. 


Il do not lock upon the ſimplicity of this, and 
* ſeveral odd enquiries with which I ſhall trouble 


you, tobe wondered at; much leſs can I think 


that our youths of fine wit, and enlarged un- 
« derſtandings, have any reaſon to laugh. There 


is no neceſlity that every ſquire in Great-Britain 
| © ſhould know what the word free-thinker ſtands 


* 


for; but it were much to be wiſhed, that 
they who value themſelves upon that conceited 
© title, were a little better inſtructed in what it 
ought to ſtand for; and that they would not 
perſuade themſelves a man is really and truly a 
free-thinker in any tolerable ſenſe, merely by 
virtue of his being an atheiſt, or an infidel of a- 
© ny other diſtinction. It may be doubted with 
good reaſon whether there ever' was in nature 
a more abject, laviſh, and bigotted generation 
than the tribe of Beaux. Eſprits, at preſent ſo 
prevailing, in this iſland. Their pretenſion to 
be free-thinkers is no other than rakes have to 
be free-livers, and ſavages to be free-men, that 
is, they can think whitever they have a mind 
to, and give themſelves up to whatever conceit 
the extravagancy of their- inclination, or their 
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* 
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fancy, ſhall ſuggeſt; they can think as wildly as talk 
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and act, and will not endure that their Wit 
© ſhould be controuled by ſuch formal things as 
c decency and common ſenſe: deduction, cohe. 


Againſt. the Modern 


© rence, conſiſtency, and all the rules of reaſon 
© they. accordingly diſdain, as too preciſe and 
© mechanical for men of a liberal education. 
This, as far as I eould ever learn from their 
« writings, or my own obſervation, is a true ac. 
count of the Britiſh free-thinker. Our vilitant 
here, who gave occaſion to this paper, has 
brought with him a new ſyſtem of common 
< ſenſe, the particulars of which I am not yet ac- 


quainted with, but will loſe no opportunity of 
< informing myſelf whether it contains any thing 
c Worth Mr. SreEcTATOR's notice. 


In the mean 
time, Sir, I cannot but think it would be fr 
the good of mankind, if you would take 
this ſubject into your own conſideration, and 
convince the hopeful youth of our nation, that 
licentiouſneſs is not freedom; or, if ſuch a pa- 
5 radox will not be underſtood, that a Po 
towards atheiſm is not impartiality,” 


Jam, Sir F 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


5 ILO Nous. 


. 


US. 
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Super an Hud, FP Rn quod Abit, hal 


vllt, quod viget, coele/te et divinum eſt, ob eam- 
que rem aeternum ſit neceſſe eſt. Tur. 


$ 


Whatever that principle is, which lives, percerves, 
underſtands, and wills, the fame is heavenly 
and divine, and conſequently eternal. 


AM diverted from ti account I was giving 
the town of my particular concerns, by caſt- 


iag my eye upon a treatiſe, which I could not 


overlook without an inexcuſable negligence, and 
want of concern for all the civil, as well as reli- 


gious intereſts of mankind. This piece has for 


its title, „A diſcourſe of Free. thinking, occaſi- 
oned by the riſe and growth ofa ſect called Free- 
thinkers.” The author very methodically enters 
vpon his argument, and ſays, „By Free- think- 

ing, I mean the uſe of the underſtanding in en- 
dcavouring to find out the meaning of any pro- 


poſuion whatſoever, in conſidering the nature 


of the evidence for, or againſt, and in judging of 
it according to the ſceming force or weakneſs of 
the evidence.“ As ſoon as he has delivered this 
definition, from which one would expect he did 


| Dot deſign to ſhew a particular inclination for or 
againſt any thing before he had conſidered it, he 
| gives up all title to the character of a Free- think- 


er, with the moſt apparent prejudice againſt a bo- 
” of men, whom, of all other, a good man would 
| 5 
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be moſt careful not to violate, I mean, men in ho- 


ly orders. Perſons who have devoted themſelves 
to the ſervice of God, are venerable to all who 


fear him; and it is a cretain characteriſtic of a 


diſſolute and ungoverned mind, to rail or ſpeak | 


diſreſpectfully of them in general. It is certain, 
| #hat in ſo great a croud of men ſome will intrude, 
who are of tempers very unbecoming their func- 
tion; but becauſe ambition and avarice are ſome- 
times lodged in that boſom, which ought to be 
thedwelling of ſanctity ad devotion, muſt this un- 
reaſonable author vilify the whole order? He 


has not taken the leaſt care to diſguiſe his being 
an enemy to the perſons againſt whom he writes, 
nor any where granted that the inſtitution of reli- 
gious men to ſerve at the altar, and inſtru ſuch 


who are not as wiſe as himſelf, is at all neceſſary or 
deſirable ; but proceeds without the leaſt apology, 
to undermine their credit, and fruſtrate their 
labours: whatever clergymen, in diſputes againſt 
each other, have unguardedly, uttered, is here 
recorded in ſuch a manner as to affect religion it- 
ſelf, by wreſting - conceſſions to its diſadvantage 
from its own teachers. If this be true, as ſure 
any man that reads the diſcourſe muſt allow it is; 
and if religion is the ſtrongeſt tie of human ſoci- 
'ety; in what manner are we to treat this our 
common enemy, who promotes the growth of 


ſuch a ſect as he calls Free-thinkers ? He that ſhould 


burn a houſe, and juſtify the action, by afferting 


he is a free agent, would be more excuſable than 


this author in uttering what he has from theright 
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' of a Freeahinker : but they are a ſet of dr * joyleſs, 


dull fellows, Who want capacities and talents to 
make a figure amongſt. mankind upon beneva- 


lent and generous principles, that think to ſur- 


mount their own nakural meanneſs, by laying of- 
fences in the way ofſuch as make it their endeavour 
to excell upon the received maxims and honeſt 
arts of life. If it were poſſible to laugh at ſo me- 


lancholy an affair as what hazards ſalvation, . * 


would be no unpleaſant enquiry to aſk what ſa- 


tisfaction they reap, what extraordinary gratifi- 
cation of ſenſe, or what delicious libertiniſm this 
ſect of Free- thinkers enjoy, after getting looſe of 
5 laws which confine the paſſions of other men ? 


Would ĩt not be a matter of mirth to find, after 


all that the heads of this growing ſect, are ſober 
wretches, who prate whole evenings over coffee, 


and have not themſelves fire enough to be any 
farther. debauchees, than merely in principle! 4 
Theſe ſages of iniquity are, it ſeems, themſelyes 


only ſpeculatively wicked, and are contented that 


all the abandoned young men of the age are kept 

ſafe from reflection by dabbling in theit rhapſo- 
dies, without taſting the pleaſures for which their 
doctrines leave them. unaccountable. Thus do 
heavy mortals, only to gratify a dry pride of heat, 
give up the intereſts of another world, without 
enlarging their gratiſications in this; but it is 
certain that there are a ſort of men that can puzzle 
truth, but cannot enjoy the ſalisfaction of. it. 
This fame Free-thinker 1s a creature unacquaint- 


ed with the emotions which poſſeſs great mine 


3 
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% 


when they are turned for religion, and it is appa- 


rent that he is untouched with any ſuch ſenſati- 


on as the rapture of devotion. Whatever one of 
theſe ſcorners may think, they certainly want 
parts to be devout; and a fenſe of piety towards 


heaven, as well as the ſenſe of any thing elſe, 


is lively and warm in proportion to the faculties 
of the head and heart. This gentleman may be 


aſſured he has not a taſte for what he pretends. 


to decry, and the poor man is certainly more 
a blockhead than an atheiſt. I muſt repeat, that 
he wants capacity to reliſh what true piety is; 


and he is as capable of writing an heroic poem, 
as making a fervent prayer. When men are thus 
low and narrow in their apprehenſions of things, 
and at the fame time vain, they are naturally led 
to think every thing they do not underſtand, not 


to be underſtood. Their contradiction to what 
is urged by others, is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of their incapacity to receive it. The 
atheiſtical fellows, who appeared the laſt age, 


did not ſerve the devil for nought; but revelled 


in exceſſes ſuitable to their principles, while in 
theſe unhappy days miſchief is done for miſchief's 
fake. Theſe Free-thinkers, who lead the lives 
of recluſe ſtudents, for no other purpoſe but to 
diſturb the ſentiments of other men, put me in 
mind of the monſtrous recreation of thoſe late 
wild youths, who, without provocation, had 3 
wantonnefs in ſtabbing and defacing thoſe they 
met with. When ſuch writers as this, who has 
no ſpirit but that of malice, pretend to inform the 
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age, Mohocks and cut. throats may well fer _ for „ 
wits and men of pleaſure. 

It will be perhaps expected, that 1 ſhould pro- 
guce ſome inſtances of the ill intention of this 
Free · thinker, to ſupport the treatment If here give 
him. In his 52d page, he fays, | 

« 2dly, The priefts throughout the works: ; 
differ about ſcriptures, and the authority of 
« ſcriptures. The Bramins have a book of ſcrip- 
ture called the Shafter. The Perſees have their 
© Zundavaſtaw. The Bonzes of China have books 
« written by the diſciples of Fo-he, whom they 
© call the God and Saviour of the world, who 
« was born to teach the way of falvation, and 
to give fatisfaftion for all mens fins. The 
© Talapoins of Siam have a book of ſcripture writ- 
ten by Sommonocodom, who, the Siameſe ſay, 
© was born of a Virgin, and was the God expec- 


= 


| © ted by the univerſe. The Dervizes * their 


* 


Alcoran” 


I believe there is no one ol dif pute the author's 
great impartiality in ſetting down the accounts of 
theſe different religions. And I think it is pret- 
ty evident he delivers the matter with an air, that 
betrays the hiſtory of one born of a virgin, has 
as much authority with him, from St. Sommo- 
nocodom, as from St. Matthew. Thus he treats 
revelation. Then, as to philofophy, he tells you, 
p. 136. © Cicero produces this as an inſtance of 


| a probable opinion, that they who ſtudy philoſo- 


phy do not believe there are any gods; and 
then, from confideration of various notions he 
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affirms Tully concludes, * That there can n 
thing after death. 

As towhat he miſrepreſents of Talley the th 
ſentence on the head of this paper is enough to 
oppoſe; but who can have patience to reflect up- 
on the aſſemblage of impoſtures among which 


our author places the religion of his country? As 


for my part, I cannot ſee any poſſible interpreta- 


tion to give this work, but a deſign to ſubvert 


and ridicule the authority of ſcripture. The peace 
and tranquillity of the nation, and regards even 
above thoſe, are ſo much concerned in this mat- 
ter, that it is difficult ro expreſs ſufficient ſorrow 
for the offender, or indignation againſt him. But 


If ever man deſerved to be denied the common 


benefits of air and water, it is the mcg A 


diſcourſe of os e 208 Jo 
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—mentifhuc capacius altae. Ovip. „ . . v.76. 


ons of a more - exalted mind. 


8 I was the other Pha 4 AP ſolitary 


walk in St. Paul's, I indulged my thoughts: 


in the purſuit of a certain analogy between the 
fabric and the Chriſtian church in the largeſt ſenſe, 
The divine order and oeconomy of the one ſeem⸗ 
ed to be emblematically ſet forth by the jult, 


plain, and majeſtic architecture of the other. And 


as the one conſiſts of a great variety of parts un- 
ited in the ſame regular deſign, according to the 
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trueſt art, and moſt exact proportion; ſo the o- 
ther contains a decent ſubordination of members, 
various ſacred inſtitutions, ſublime doctrines, and 
ſolid precepts of morality digeſted into the fame 


deſign, and with an admirable concurrence tend- 


ing to one view, the happineſs and exaltation of 
human nature. 

In the midſt of my contemplation 1 bekeld a fly 
upon one of the pillars ; and it ſtraightway came 
into my head, that this ſame fly was a free-think- 
er. For it required ſome comprehenſi jon in the 


eye of the ſpectator to take in at one view the 


various parts of the building, in order to obſerve 
their ſymmetry and deſign. But to the fly, 


whoſe proſpect was confined to a little part of one 
of the ſtones of a ſingle pillar, the joint beauty 


of the whole, or the diſtinct uſe of its parts, were 
inconſpicuous, and nothing could appear but ſmall 
inequalities in the ſurface of the hewen ſtone, 
which, in the view of that inſect, feemed fo ma- 
ny deformed rocks and precipices. 

The thoughts of a free-thinker are employed 
on certain minute particularities of religion, the 


difficulty of a ſingle text, or the unaccountable- 


neſs of ſome ſtep of providence or point of doc- 
trine to his narrow faculties, without comprehend- 
ing the ſcope and deſign of Chriſtianity, the per- 
fection to which it raiſeth human nature, the 
light it hath ſhed abroad in the world, and the 


coſe connexion it hath as well with the good 


of public ſocieties, as with that on particular ber- 
ſons. 
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frame or diſpoſition which is called largeneſs of 
mind, its neceſſity towards forming a true judg- 
ment of things, and where the foul is not inct- 
rably ſtinted by nature, what are the likelieſt me- 
thods to give it enlargement. 
It is evident that philoſophy doth open and en- 
large the mind, by the general views to which men 
axe habituated in that ſtudy, and by the contempla- 
tion of more numerous and diſtant objects than 
fall within the ſphere of mankind in the ordinary 
purſuits of life. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
philoſophers judge of moſt things very different- 
.ly from the vulgar. Some inſtances of this may 
be ſeen in the Theaetetus of Plato, where' Socra- 
tes makes the following remarks ae mw of 
the like nature. BE; 
When a beans: ten Wondnd acres 

90 nad as a great eſtate, he looks upon it 
_ © as an inconſiderable ſpot, having been uſed to 
© -contemplate the whole globe of earth. Or 
© when he beholds a man elated with the nobility 
© of his race, becauſe he can reckon a ſeries of 
«ſeven rich anceſtors, the philoſopher thinks 
him a ſtupid ignorant fellow, whoſe mind can- 
not reach to a general view of human nature, 
« which would ſhew him that we have all innume- 
« rable anceſtors, among whom are crouds of 
„rich and poor, kings and ſlaves, Greeks and 
© Barbarians Thus far Socrates, who was ac- 
counted wiſer than the reſt of the heathens, for 
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notions when, e the neareſt to, Chriſti 
Dit "oy | 
1 all Sas puny SPY of philoſophy, or 
ſpeculative - knowlege, are uſeful in that reſpect, 
aſtronomy is peculiarly. adapted to remedy. a lit- 
tle and narrow ſpirit. In that ſcience there are good 
reaſons aſſigned to prove the ſun an hundred thou- 
ſand times bigger than our earth; and the diſ- 
tance of the ſtars ſo prodigious, that a cannon- 
bullet, continuing in its ordinary rapid motion, 
would not arrive from hence at the neareſt of 
them in the ſpace of an hundred and fifty thouſand 
years. Theſe ideas wonderfully dilate and expand 
the mind. There isſomething in the immenſity of 
this diſtance, that ſhocks and overwhelms the 

imagination, it is too big for the graſp of the huy 
man intellect: eſtates, provinces and kingdoms 
vaniſh at its preſence. * It were to be wiſhed a 
certain prince, who hath incouraged the ſtudy 
of it in his ſubjects, had been himſelf a proficient 


in aſtronomy, this might have ſhewed him how 


mean an ambition that was, which ' terminated 
in a ſmall part of what is itſelf but a point, in re- 
ſpect of that part of the univerſe which lies within 
our view. þ 
But the Chriſtian religion ennobleth and enlarg- 
eth the mind beyond any other profeſſion or 
ſcience whatſoever. Upon that ſcheme, while the 
earth, and the tranſient enjoyments of this life, 


ſhrink in the narroweſt dimenſions, and are ac- 


counted as? the duſt of a ballance, the drop of 
a bucket, yea leſs than nothing, the intellectual 


W 
* 


oa - 2 Ait the 5 


| world opens wider to our view: the perfeCtions 
of the Deity, the nature and excellence of virtue, 
the dignity of the human ſoul, are diſplayed in 
the largeſt characters. The mind of man ſeems 
to adapt itſelf to the different nature of its ob 
jets; it is contracted and debaſed by being con- 
verſant in little and low things, and feels a pro. 
portionable enlargement ariſing from the contem- 
plation of theſe great and ſublime ideas. 

The greatneſs of things is comparatiye; and 
this does not only hold, in reſpect of extenſion, 
but like wiſe in reſpect. of dignity, duration and 
all kinds of perfection. Aſtronomy opens the 
mind, and alters our judgment, with regard to 
the magnitude of extended beings ; but Chriſtia- 
' nity produceth an univerſal greatneſs of ſoul. Phi- 
loſophy encreaſeth our views in every reſpect, but 
Chriſtianity extends them to a degree hon te 
light of nature. 

How mean muſt the moſt exalted potentate 
upon earth appear to that eye which takes in in- 
numerable orders of bleſſed ſpirits, differing in glo- 
ry and perfection! How little muſt the amuſements 
of ſenſe, and the ordinary occupations of mortal 
men, ſeem to one. who is engaged in ſo noble 

a purſuit, as the aflimulation of himſelf to the 
Deity, which is the proper employment of every 
Chriſtian ! 

And the 1 improvement which grows from ha- 
bituating the mind to the comprehenſive views of 
religion, muſt not be thought wholly to regard 
the underſtanding. Nothing is of greater force to 
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ſubdue the inordinate motions of the heart, and 
| to regulate the will. Whether a man be ac- 


tuated by his paſſions or his reaſon, theſe are 


firſt wrought upon by ſome object, which . ſtirs 
the ſoul in proportion to its apparent dimenſions. 


filled with earth, and ſenſe, and mortal life, are 
portionably little and low. But a mind, whoſe 
is animated to nobler purfvirs by more R 


and remote objects. 


There is not any inſtance of weakneſs] in, the 
Free- thinkers that raiſes my indignation more, 


a- W than their pretending to ridicule Chriſtians, as 
men of narrow underſtandings, and to paſs them- 
ut W ſelves upon the world for perſons of ſuperior 


he W fenſe, and more enlarged views. But I leave it 
W to any impartial man to judge which hath the 


ate W nobler ſentiments, which the greater views; he 
in whoſe notions are ſtinted to a fe miſerable inlets 
bo- of ſenſe, or he whoſe ſentiments are raiſed above 


nts MW the common taſte by the anticipation of thoſe de- 


whole capacity of her nature is branched out in- 
to new faculties? He who looks for nothing be- 
vond this ſhort ſpan of duration, or he whoſe aims 
are co-extended with the endleſs length of eter- 
nity? He who derives his ſpirit from the elements, 


or he who thinks it was inſpired by the Almigh- 
ty? 


* 


9 * 


Hence irreligious men whoſe ſhort proſpects are 
invited, by theſe mean ideas, to actions pro- 


views are enlightened and extended by religion, 


lights which will fatiate the . foul, when the 
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" TTT 
| IN CE you 3 not refuſed to inſert mat. ; 
1 O ters of a theological nature in thoſe ex- ; 
{| „ cellent papers, with which you daily both in. 4 
1 ſtruct and divert us, I earneſtly deſire you to 4 
Wl WA print the following paper. The notions there- M , 
#1 in advanced are, for ought I know, new to , 
W < the Engliſh reader, and, if they are true, vil 
18 © afford room for many uſeful inferences. _ 4 
1 No man that reads the evangeliſts, but muſt ; 
1 * obſerve that our bleſſed Saviour does upon e. 
N j ö « very occaſion bend all his force and zeal to re- F 
we 4. buke and correct the hypocriſy of the Phari- 4 
i © ſees. Upon this ſubje& he ſhews a , warmth W 
3 '« which one meets with in no other part. of his WY 
1 ©. ſermons. They were ſo enraged at the pub- M 
i lic detection of their ſecret villanies, by one M 
} £ who ſaw through all their diſguiſes, that they 91 
joined in the perſecution of him, which was ſo FE 

£ vigorous, that Pilate at laſt conſented, to bis 

death. The frequency and vehemence of theſe IM , | 

« reprehenſions of our Lord, baye made the word. 

Phariſee to be looked upon as odious among 17 

«. Chriſtians, and to mean only one who lay , 

the utmoſt ſtreſs upon the outward ceremoni- .; 

al, and ritual part of his religion, without WM ; . 

© having ſuch an inward ſenſe of it, as would MI « 

« lead him to a general and ſincere obſervance . 

| 


c of thoſe duties which can only ariſe from the 
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heart, and which cannot be ſuppoſed 1 to er, 
from a deſire of applauſe or profit. 

« This is plain from the hiſtory of the life and 
actions of our Lord, in the four evangeliſts. 
One of them, St. Luke, continueth bis hiſtory 
down in a fecond part, which we commonly 
call the Acts of the Apoſtles. Now it is ob- 


ſervable, that in this ſecond part, in which he 


0 ; 


-. 


9 


gives a particular account of what the apoſtles 
did and ſuffered at Jeruſatem upon their firſt 


entering upon their commiſſions, and alſo of 


what St. Paul did after he was conſecrated to 
the apoſtleſhip *rill his journey to Rome, we 
find not only no oppoſition to Chriſtanity 


from the Phariſees, but ſeveral ſignal occations 
in which they aſſiſted its firſt teachers, when 
"the | Chriſtian church was in its infant ſtate: 
The true zealous and hearty perſecutors of 


Chriſtianity at that time were the Sadducees, 


whom we may truly call the Free- thinkers a- 


mong the Jews. They believed neither reſur- 
rection, nor angel, nor ſpirit, i. e. in plain 


Engliſh, they were deiſts at leaſt, if not atheiſts. 


They could outwardly comply with, and con- 


form to the eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, 


and they pretended forſooth to belong only to 
a particular ſect, and becauſe there was nothing 


in the law of Moſes, which, in ſo many words, 


aſſerted a reſurrection, they appeared to adhere 
to that in a particular manner beyond any o- 
ther part of the Old Teſtament. Theſe men there / 


fore juſtly dreaded the ſpreading of — af — 
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< ter the aſcenſ on of our Lord, becauſe it was 
« wholly founded upon his reſurrection. 
+ Accordingly therefore when Peter au ike | 
© had cured the lame man at the beautiful gate 
of the temple, and had thereby raiſed a won- 
derful expectation. of themſelves among the 
people, the prieſts and Sadducees, Acts 4. clapt 
© them up, and ſent them away for the firſt 
time with a ſevere reprimand. Quickly after, 
« when the deaths of Ananias and Saphira, and 
the many miracles wrought after thoſe ſevere 
inſtances of the apoſtolical power had alarmed 
the prieſts, who looked upon the temple-wors 
* ſhip, and conſequently. their bread to be ſtruck 
© at; theſe prieſts and all they that were with 
them, who were of the ſe& of the Sadducees, | 
« impriſoned the apoſtles, intending to examine | 
them in the great council the next day: where, 
© when: the council met, and the prieſts and | 
© Sadducees propoſed to proceed with great ri: 
© pour againſt them, we find that Gamaliel, a | 
very eminent Phariſee, St. Paul's maſter, a man | 
< of great authority among the people, many of 
« whoſe determinations we have till preſerved | 
in the body of the Jewiſh traditions, common | 
ly called the Talmud, oppoſed their heat, and | 
© told them, for ought they knew, the apoſtles 
4 might be actuated by the ſpirit of God, and | 
« that in ſuch a caſe it would be in vain to op- 
« poſe them, ſince, if they did ſo, they would 
© only fight againſt God, whom they could not 
overcome. Gamaliel was ſo conſiderable a * 


2 


10 en 


6 - amongſt his own fect, that we may reaſonably 
believe he ſpoke the ſenſe of his. party as well as 
© his own, St. Stephen's martyrdom came on 


« preſently. after, in which we. do not find the 


« Phariſees; as ſuch, had any hand; it is proba- 
© ble that he was-proſecuted by thoſe who had 
before impriſoned Peter and John. One no- 
vice indeed of that ſect was ſo zealous that he 
kept the clothes of thoſe that ſtoned him. This 


* 


Lay 


© novice, whoſe zeal went beyond all bounds, 
was the great St. Paul, who was particularly, 


a 


© honoured with a call from heaven by which 


© he was converted, and he was afterwards, by 


God himſelf, appointed to be the apoſtle of the 
© Gentiles. .. Beſides him, and him too reclaimed; 


© as an oppoſer of Chriſtianity. in thoſe earhieſt, 
days. What others might: do we know not. 
But we find the Sadducees purſuing St. Paul 
even to death at his coming to Jer uſalem, in the 
2Iſt of the Acts. He hon, upon all occaliqns, 


— — 


— 


chapter he told the people, that he had been 
eſt manner, in the law of his fathens. In the, 


Phariſee, the ſon of a Phariſee, and that he 
was accuſed for aſſerting the hope and reſurrec⸗ 
tion of the dead, which was their darling doc- 
tri e. Hereupon the Phariſee; ſtcod by him, 
and though they did not OWN our Saviour to 
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in ſo glorious a manner, we find no one Pha- 
© riſce, either named or hinted. at by St. Luke, 


owned himſelf to be a Phariſee. In the 22d 
bred up at the feet of Gamaliel after the ſtriet- 


23d chapter he told the council that. he was a 
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© be the Meſſiah, yet they would not deny but that 


_ © ſome angel or ſpirit might have ſpoken to him, 
* and then if they oppoſed him, they ſhould 


© fight againſt God. This was the very argu- 
e ment Gamaliel had uſed before. The reſurrec- 


tion of our Lord, which they ſaw ſo ſtrenuouſ- 


ly aſſerted by the apoſtles, whoſe miracles they 
© alſo ſaw and owned, (Acts iv. 16) ſeems to 
© have ſtruck them, and many of them were 


converted (Acts xv. 5.) even without a mira- 
© cle, and the reſt ſtood ſtill and made no oppo- 


” @ * fition. 


© We ſee here what the part was which! the 
5 Phariſees acted in this important conjuncture. 


© Of the Sadducees, we meet not with one in 
© the whole apoſtolic hiſtory that was converted, 


We hear of no miracles wrought to convince 


any of them, though there was an eminent one 


© wrought to reclaim a Phariſee. St. Paul, we 
« ſee, after his converſion, always gloried in his 
c Faving been bred a Phraiſee. He did ſo to the 
© reople of Jeruſalem, to the great council, to 
© king Agrippa, and to the Philippians. So that 


© from hence we may juſtly infer, that it was 


© not their inſtitution, which was in itſelf lauda- 


© te, which our bleſſed Saviour found fault with, 


but it was their hypocriſy, their covetouſneſs, 


© their oppreſſion, their overvaluing themſelves 
upon their zeal for the ceremonial law, and 
© their add ng to that yoke by their traditions, 


© a'} ich were not properly eſſentials of their 


c © inftitucion, — our Toe blamed. 
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© But I muſt not run on. What I wild! ob- 


« ſerve, Sir, is, that atheiſm is more dreadful, 
« and would be more grievous to human ſocie- 
, if it were inveſted with ſufficient power, 


„ than religion under any ſhape, where its pro- 
feſſors do at the bottom believe what they pro- 


89 * 
* 


( feſs. I deſpair not of a Papiſt's converſion, 
KW < though I would not willingly ly at a zealot 
e « Papiſt's mercy, (and no Proteſtant would, if he 
- MW * knew what Popery is) though he truly believes 
* © in our Saviour. But the free - thinker, who 
ſcarcely believes there is a God, and certainly 
je diſbelieves revelation, is a very terrible animal. 


e. He will talk of natural rights, and the juſt free- 
in I © doms of mankind, no longer than till he him- 
d. « ſelf gets into power; and by the inſtance be- 
ce fore us, we have ſmall grounds to hope for his 
ne & ſalvation, or that God will ever vouchſafe him 
ve Ml © ſufficient grace to reclaim him from errors, which 
vis Wl © have been fo immediately levelled againſt himſelf. 
he If theſe notions be true, as I yerily believe 
to they are, I thought they might be worth publiſh- 
at * ing at this time, for which reaſon they are ſent 
ras in this manner to you by, 


+ BT. SIR, 
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uod ſi in hoc erra, quod animss hominum immer- 


tales efſe credam, libenter erro; nec mihi hunc 
errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri 
volo: ſin mortuus (ut quidam minuti phil. 
| fophi cenſent) nibil ſentiam non vereor, ne 
bunc errorem meum mortui * 22 22 irride- 
a: Ee. | Turr. 


F am wrong, in believing that the fouls of men 
are immortal, 1 pleaſe myſelf in my miſtake; 
nor, while I live, will I ever chuſe, that this 
epinion, wherewith I am ſo much delighted, 
ſhould be wreſted from me: but if at death, 


T am tio be annihilated, as ſome minute phi! py 


 fophers imagine, I am not aft aid, 22 thoſe 
wiſe men when extinet too, rene We at 
my error. 


EVERAL letters which I have lately rc 
ceived give me information, that ſome well. 


- diſpoſed perſons have taken offence at my uſing 
the word Free-thinker as a term of reproach. To 


ſet therefore this matter in a clear light, I muſt 
declare, that no one can have a greater venerati- 


on than myſelf. for the free-thinkers of antiquity, 


who acted the ſame part in thoſe times, as the 
great men of the reformation did in ſeyeral nat 
ons of Europe, by exerting themſelves againſt the 
idolatry and ſuperſtition of the times in which they 


58 hh. 
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bel It was by this noble impulſe that Socrates 
and his diſciples, as well as all the philoſophers 
of note in Greece, and Cicero, Seneca, with all 
the learned men of Rome, endeavoured to en- 
lighten their contemporaries amidft the darkneſs 
and ignorance in which the 3 then ſunk 
and buried. 

The great points which theſe Free-thinkers 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh and inculcate into the 

inds of men, were, the formation of the uni- 
rerſe, the ſuperintendency of Providence, the 
perfection of the divine nature, the immortality 
of the ſoul, and the future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments. They all - complied with the reli- 
gion of their country, as much as poſlible, in ſuch 
particulars as did not contradict and pervert theſe 
great and fundamental doctrines of mankind. 
On the contrary, the perſons who now ſet up for 
Free-thinkers, are ſuch as endeavour by a little 
traſh of words and ſophiſtry, to weaken and de- 
froy thoſe very principles, for the vindication of 
which, freedom of thought at firſt became lau- 
cable and heroic. Theſe apoſtates from reafon 
and good ſenſe, can look at the glorious frame 
of nature, without paying an adoration to Him 
that raiſed it; can conſider the great revolutions 
in the univerſe, without lifting up their minds to 
that ſuperior Power which hath the direction of 
it; can preſume to cenſure the Deity in his ways 
towards men; can level mankind with the beaſts 
that periſh; can extinguiſh in their own minds 


ill the pleaſing hopes of a future ſtate, and lull 
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— into a ſtupid ſecurity againſt the ter; 
rors of it. If one were to take the word Prieſt 
craft out of the mouths of theſe ſhallow:monſters, 
they would be immediately ſtruck dumb. It is 
by the help of this ſingle term that they endes. 
vour to diſappoint the good works of the 
moſt learned and venerable order of men, and 
harden the hearts of the ignorant againſt the ve. 
ry light of nature, and the common received no- 
tions of mankind, We ought not to treat ſuch 
miſcreants as theſe upon the foot of fair diſputantz 
| but to pour out contempt upon them, and ſpeak 
of them with ſcorn and infamy, as the peſts of 
ſociety, the revilers of human nature, and the 
blaſphemers of a Being, whom a good man 
would rather die than hear diſhonoured: Ci. 
cero, after having mentioned the great heroes of 
knowlege that recommended this divine doctrine 
of the immortality of the ſon}, calls thoſe ſmall 
pretenders towiſdom who declared againſt it, cer- 
rain minute philoſophers, uſing a diminutive even 
of the word Little, to expreſs the deſpicable op- 
nion he had of them. The contempt he throus 
upon them in another paſſage is yet more remark- 
able; where, to ſhew the mean thoughts he en- 
tertains of them, he declares he would rather be in 
the wrong with Plato, than in the right with ſuch 
company. There is indeed nothing in the world 
ſo ridiculous as one of theſe: grave philoſophs 
cal Free-thinkers, that hath neither paſſions nor 
appetires to gratify, no heats of blood nor vigour 


c 


of conſtitution that can turn his ſyſtems: of iaſide 
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11 to his advantage, or raiſe pleaſures out joy" them 
which are inconſiſtent with the belief of an here- 
after. One that has neither wit, gallantry, mirth 
or youth to indulge by theſe notions, but only a 
poor, joyleſs, uncomfortable vanity of diſtinguith- 
ing himſelf from the reſt of mankind, is rather tobe 
regarded as a miſchievous lunatic, than a miſta- 
ken philoſopher. A chaſte infidel, a ſpeculative 
lbertine, is an animal that I ſhould not believe 


to be in nature, did I not ſometimes meet with 
this ſpecies of men, that plead for the indulgence 


of their paſſions in the midſt of a ſevere ſtudious 


life, and talk againſt the m. of the ſoul 


oyer a diſh: of coffee. 

I would fain aſk a minute philoſopher, a 
good he propoſes to mankind by the publiſhing of 
his doctrines? Will they make a man a better 


eiten; or father of a family, a more endearing 


busband, friend, or ſon? Will they enlarge 
bis public or private virtues, or correct any of his 


frailties or vices ? What is there either joyful or 


glorious in ſuch opinions? Do they either refreſh 
or enlarge our thoughts? Do they contribute 


to the happineſs, or raiſe the dignity of human 


nature? The only good that I have ever heard 


pretended to, Is, that they baniſh terrors, and ſet 


the mind at eaſe. But whoſe terrors do they ba- 
viſt? It is certain, if there were any ſtrength in 
their arguments, they would give great diſturb- 
ance to minds that are influenced by virtue, ho- 
nour and morality, and take from us the only 
comforts and ſupports of affiition, ſickneſs and 


Cre 


1 age. The minds 


re which they ſet 
mpenitent criminal; 
and malefactors, and which, to the good of may. 0 
kind, ſhould be in perpetual terror and alarm. b 
I muſt confeſs, nothing is more uſual than 1 
for a Free · thinker, in proportion as the inſolence t 
of ſcepticiſm is abated in him by years and know. WM t 
lege, or humbled or beaten down by forrow er B 
ſickneſs, to reconcile himſelf to the general con. 
ceptions of reaſonable creatures; ſo that we fre. 
quently ſee. the apoſtates turning from their re. 
volt toward the end of their lives, and employing 
the refuſe of their parts in promoting thoſe truths 
. which they had before endeavoured to nv 
lidate. | 
I The hiſtory of a gentleman in Si 
well known, who was ſo zealous a promoter of 


at eaſe, are only thoſe ald n 


Infidelity, that he had got together a ſelect com- bo 
pany of diſciples, and travelled into all parts of hon 
the kingdom to make converts. In the midſt of i dh 
his fantaſtical ſucceſs he fell ſick, and was reclaim- giv 
ed to ſuch a ſenſe of his condition, that after he £01 
had paſſed ſome time in great agonies; and her- the 
rors of mind, he begged thoſe who had the care a rece 
burying him, to dreſs his body in the habit of: int 
Capuchin, that the devil might not run away with thei 
it: and, to do further juſtice upon himſelf, deſ: - } 
red them to ty a halter about his neck, as a mat I fr. 
of that ignominious puniſhment, hich in en Hol 
thoughts he had ſo juſtly deſervet. at t. 

I would not have perſecution ſo Sk Jifora Who 
as to wiſh theſe vermin might be amade 1 


F SKEET INK ERS. e 


: by any legal penalties; though I think it would 
f be highly reaſonable, that thoſe few of them who 


die in the profeſſions of their infidelity, ſhould 
have ſuch tokens of infamy fixed upon them, as 
might diſtinguiſh thoſe bodies which are given up by 
the owners to oblivion and putrefaction, from 
thoſe which reſt in hope, and ſhall riſe in glory. 
But at the ſame time that I am againſtdoingthem the 
honour of the notice of our laws, which ought 
not to ſuppoſe there are ſuch criminals in being, 
I have often wondered, how they can be tolerat- 
ed in any mixed converſations, while they are vent 
ing theſe abſurd opinions; and ſhould think, that if 
on any ſuch occaſions, half a dozen of the moſt 
robuſt Chriſtians in the company would lead one 
er of theſe gentlemen to a pump, or convey him 
rofl ito a blanket, they would do very good ſervice 
om both to church and ſtate, I do not know 
of bow the law ſtands in this particular; but I hope, 
ef vbatever knocks, bangs or thumps, might be 
ain. siven with ſuch an honeſt intention, would not be 
conſtrued as a breach of the peace. I dare fay, 
they would not be returned by the perſon who 
receives them; for whatever theſe fools may ſay 
in the vanity of their hearts, they are too wiſe to riſque 
their lives upon the uncertainty of their opinions. 
.. When I was a young man about this town, 
[ frequented the ordinary of the Black Horſe in 
Holbourn, where the perſon that uſually preſided 
at the table was a rough old-faſhioned gentleman, 
who, according to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, 
had been the Major and Preacher of a regiment. 
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24 Again he Modern, r 
It "in one day that a noiſy young n 


bred in France, was venting ſome new fangled 
notions, and ſpeaking, in the gaiety of his humour, 
againſt the diſpenſations of Providence. The 
Major at firſt only deſired him to talk more re- 
ſpectfully . for whom all the company had 
an honour; but finding him run on in his extrava- 
gance, began to reprimand him after a more ſeri- 
ous manner. Young man, ſaid he, do not ab- 


uſe your benefactor whilſt you are eating his 


bread. Conſider whoſe air you breathe, whoſe 
preſence you are in, and who it is that gave you 
the power of that very ſpeech which you make 
- uſe of to his diſhonour. The young fellow, who 
thought to turn matters into a jeſt, aſked him, if 
he was going to preach? but at the ſame time 
deſired him to take care what he ſaid when he 
ſpoke to a man of honour. A man of honour! 


ſays the Major; thou art an infidel and a blaſ- 
phemer, and I ſhall uſe thee as ſuch. In ſhort, 


the quarrel ran ſo high, that the Major was del- 


red to walk out. Upon their coming into7the 


garden, the old fellow adviſed his antagoniſt to 
confider the place into which one paſs might 
drive him; but finding bim grow upon him. to 2 


degree of ſcurrility, as believing the advice pro. 


ceeded from fear; Sirrah, ſays he, if a thunder: 
bolt does not ſtrike thee dead before I come at thee, 
I chall not fail to .chaſtiſe thee for thy profaneneß 
to thy Maker, and thy ſaweineſs to his ſervant. 
Upon this he drew his ſword, and cried out wit 
a loud voice, „The ſword of the Lord and of 


E 


- IMMORTALITY of the Saul, etc. * 


Cibeon: :* which ſo terrified” his antzgwtift, chat 

he was immediately diſarmed, and thrown upon 
his knees. In this poſture he begged his life; 
but the Major refuſed to grant it, before he had 


aſked pardon for his offence in a ſhort extemporary 
prayer, which the old gentleman dictated to him upon 


the ſpot, and which his proſelyte repeated after 


him in the preſence of the whole ordinary, that 
were now gathered about him in the gane 


c T. X. 
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FUTURE STATE, 


3 Inter ſplvas academi guaerere verum. : 
Hos, lib. ii. epiſt. ii. v. 45. 


To fearch out truth in academic groves. 


HE courſe of my laſt ſpeculation led me 

inſenſibly into a ſubject upon which I al- 
ways meditate with great delight, I mean the 
immortality of the ſoul. I was yeſterday walk. 
ing alone in one of my friend's woods, and loſt 
myſelf im it very agreeably, as I was running over 


in wy mind the ſeveral arguments that eſtabliſh 


this great point, which is the baſis of morality, 
and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and ſecret 
Joys that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable 


Og 1 4 
+ See Spectator, Vol. II. No. 110. 
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ereature I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn, 


Firſt, From the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and 


particularly its immateriality; which, though not 


abſolutely neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, 


has, I think, been evinced to almoſt a demon- 


ſtration. 
Secondly, From es lt and ſentiments, as 
particularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror 


of annihilation, and its hopes of immortality, 


with that ſecret ſatisfaction which it finds in the 
practice of virtue, and that uneaſineſs which fob 


los in it upon the commiſſion of vice. 


Thirdly, From the nature of the Supreme Be- 
ing, whole juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and vera- 


city are all concerned in this great point. 


But among theſe and other excellent argu- 
ments for the immortality of the ſoul, there is 
one drawn from the perpetual progreſs of the 
ſoul to its perfection, without a poſſibility of ever 
arriving at it; which is a hint that I do not re- 
member to have ſeen opened and improved by 


others who have written on this ſubject, though 


it ſeems to me to carry a great weight with it. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe per- 


fections, and of receiving new improvements to 


all eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing almoſt 
as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch abilities made for 
no purpoſe? A brute arrives ata point of perfedti- 
on that he can never paſs: in a few years he has 


all the endowments he is capable of; and were 


he to live ten thouſand. more, would be the ſame 
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thing he is at preſent. Were a pine ſoul thus 
at a ſtand in her accompliſhments, were her fa- 
eulties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I-could imagine it might fall away 
inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of anni- 


bilation. But can we believe a thinking Being 


that is in à perpetual progreſs of improvements, 
and travelling on from perfection to perfection; 


after having juſt looked abroad into the Works Of 
its Creator, and made a few diſcoveries of his in- 


finite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, muſt periſh 


at her firſt ſetting out, and! in the very beginning 


of her enquiries? 

A man, conſidered in his preſent Rate, ſeems 
only ſent into the world to propagate his kind. 
He provides himſelf with a ſucceſſor, and immedi - 


ately quits his poſt to make.” room for him. 


I ph © | 3 RIG - Haeres 


Harrod alterites, ve. ut 15115 ſuperventt undant. 


Hos. lib. 2. Epiſt. . v. 1 75˙ 
Heir Ur pes on ; his predeceſſir Heir, | 
Like wave empelling WAVE. 


He does not ſeem born-to enjoy life, but t to ddl} 
ver it down to others. This is not ſurprizing 
to conſider in animals, . whichare formed for gur 
uſe, and can finiſn their buſineſs in a-ſhort life. 


The filk-worm after having ſpun her raſk, lays her 


eggs and dies. But-a man can never have taken in 

his full meaſure of knowlege, has not time to 

ſubdue his paſſions, eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, 

and come vy: to the perfection of his nature, be-- 
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fore he is hurried off the ſtage. Would an infinite. 
ly wife Being make ſuch glorious creatures for ſo 
mean a purpoſe? Can he delight in the productionoſ 
ſuch abortive inteligences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſon. 


ble beings ? Would he give us talents that are not 
to be exerted? Capacities that are never to be 
gratified? How can we find that wiſdom which 
ſhines through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only a 
nurſery for the next, and believing that the ſeve 


ral generations of rational creatures, which riſe 


up and diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are 
only to receive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence 
here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted into a 
more friendly climate, where Ly: may ka 
and flouriſh to all eternity? ; 
There is not, in my opinion, a more * ing 
and triumphant conſideration in religion than this, 


of the perpetual progreſs which the ſoul makes 


towards the perfection of its nature, without e- 
ver arriving at a period in it. To look upon the 
foul as going on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to 
conſider that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with neu 
acceſſions of glory, and brighten to all eternity; 
that ſhe will be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, and 
knowlege to knowlege; carries in it ſomething 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which 15 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt be a 
proſpect pleaſing to God himfelf, to ſee his crea: 


tion for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing 


nearer to him, by greater degrees of reſemblance. 


Methinks this fingle conſideration, of the progrels 


all 


nit 


Crea- 


ce. 
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| of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient 
to extinguiſh all envy in inferior natures, and 


all contempt in ſuperior. That cherubim which 


now appears as a god to a human foul, knows ve- 


ry well that the period will come about in eter- | 
nity, when the human ſont ſhall be as per- 
fect as he himſelf now is: nay, when ſhe ſhalt 
look down upon that degree of perfection, as much 
as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the higher 
nature {till advances, and by that means preſeryes 
his diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſcale of being; 
but he knows, how high ſoever the ſtation is of 
which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the inferior 
nature will at length mount up to it, and ſhine 
forth in the ſame degree of glory. 

With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may 
we look into our own ſouls, where there are 
ſuch hidden ſtores of virtue and knowlege, ſuch 
inexhauſted ſources of perfection! We know not 
yet what we ſhall be, nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man to conceive the glory that will 
be always in reſerve for him. The ſoul conſide- 
red with its Creator, is like one of thoſe mathe- 


| matical lines that may draw nearer to another for 


all eternity, without a poſſibility of touching it: 
and can there be a thought ſo tranſporting, as 
to conſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual approaches 
to him, who is not only the ſtandard of perfecti- 
on, but of 1 1 
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Neſcio quomodo inhaeret in mentibus quaſi ſeculb. N 
rum quoddam augurium futurorum; idque in 
maximis ingeniis altiſſimiſque ani mis exiſt 6. 
- Maxime et an facillime, - ; 

Cic. Tuse. Quael: | 


There 45 "Fi 0 not how, deeply imprinted* in the  « 
minds of men, a certain preſuge, as it were, of 
"a future exiſtence : and this takes the deepeſt . 
root, and is moſt diſcoverable in the green? 0 


57 euere b and wy elevated minds. *R * Fe 

| 2 | 4 

15 the SpECTATOR. is Ego! * i «. 

$1 R, nw I” 
AM fully perſuaded that one of che belt A] 

« |. ſprings of generous and worthy actions, 3 | 


4 —4 having generous and worthy thoughts ol 
I ourſelves. Whoever has a mean opinion of 

the dignity. of his nature, will act in no higher 
a rank than he has allotted himſelf in his own 
« eſtimation.. If he. conſiders his being as cit. 
cumſcribed by the uncertain term of a few years, 
| « his deſigns will be contracted i into. the ſame nar- 
ro ſpan he imagines is to bound his exiſtence, 
„How can he exalt his thoughts, to: any thing M 
great and noble, who only believes that, after 
a ſhort turn on the ſtage of this world, he is to : 
« {ink into oblivion, and to looſe his conſciouſnel 8 
for ever? 
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For this reaſon I am of opinion, that 6 oſe⸗ 


ful and elevated a contemplation as that of the 


ſoul's immortality cannot be reſumed too often. 
« There is not a more improving exerciſe to the 
„human mind than to be frequently reviving its 


© own great privileges and endowments; nor a 
more effectual means to awaken in us an ambi- 
tion raiſed above low objects and little purſuits, 
than to value ourſelves as heirs of eternity. 

It is a very great ſatisfaction to conſider the 
© beſt and wiſeſt of mankind, in all nations and 
« ages aſſerting, as with one voice, this their birth- 
« right, and to find it ratified by an expreſs reves 
ation. At the ſame time, if we turn our thoughts 
inward upon ourſelves, we may meet with a 


© kind of ſecret ſenſe concurring with the proofs 


of our own immortality. 


© You have, in my opinion, raiſed a good 
a preſumptive argument from the encreaſing appe- 
tite the mind has to knowlege, and to the extend. 


ing its own faculties, which cannot be accom- 


' pliſhed, as the more reſtrained perfection of 


lower creatures may, in the limits of a ſhort life. 
I think another probable conjecture may be raiſ- 


© ed from our appetite to duration itſelf, and 


from a reflection on our progreſs through the 
© ſeveral ſtages of it: we are complaining, as you 
© obſerve in a former ſpeculation, of the ſhortneſs 
of life, and yet are perpetually hurrying over 
© the parts of it to arrive at certain little ſettle- 


diſperſed up and down in It. 


ments, or imaginary points of reſt, which are 
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. Now let us conſider What bapppns | to us 


"when we. arrive at. theſe imaginary points of 


reſt: Do we ſtop our motion and fit down 


ſatisfied in the ſettlement We have gained? or 
are we not removing the boundary, and mark- 
ing out new points of reſt, to which we preſs 


forward with the like eagerneſs, and which 
ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them ? Our 
caſe is like that of a traveller upon the Alps, 


who ſhould fancy that the top. of the next hill 
ſhould end his journey, becauſe it terminates 
his proſpect; but he no ſooner arrives at it, 


than he ſees new ground and other hills beyond 
it, and continues: to travel on as before. 

* This is fo plainly every man's condition in 
life, that there is no one who has obſerved any 
thing, but may obſerve, that as faſt as his time 
wears away, his appetite to ſomething future 


remains. The uſe therefore I would make of 


it, is this; That fince nature (as ſome love to 
expreſs it) does nothing in vain, or to ſpeak 


properly, ſince the Author of our being has 


planted no wandering paſſion in -it, no deſire 


which has not its object, futurity is the proper 
object of the paſſion ſo conſtantly exerciſed a- 
bout it; and this reſtleſſneſs in the preſent, this 


aſſigning ourſelves over to farther ſtages of du- 
ration, this ſueceſſive graſping at ſomewhat ſtill to 
come, appears to me (whatever it may be to o- 
thers) as a kind of inſtinct or natural ſymptom 
which the mind of man has of its own immor: 
r. 


„ „ Hal , 


* 


and 4 Fv TURE STATE: , ho 


I take it at the ſame time for granted, that 


the immortality of the ſoul is ſufficiently eſta- 
K © bliſhed by other arguments: and if ſo, this ap- 
* « petite, which otherwiſe would be very unac- 
r * countable and abſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, 
1 and adds ſtrength to the concluſion. But I am 
ey © amazed when I conſider there are creatures ca- 
A pable of thought, who, in ſpite of every argu- 
| 2 went, can form to themſelves a ſullen ſatisfac- 
5 i don in thinking otherwiſe. There is ſomething 
© ſo pitifully mean in the inverted ambition of 
© W * that man who can hope for annihilation, and 
# : pleaſe himſelf to think that his whole fabric 


© ſhall one day crumble into duſt, and mix with 
a the maſs of inanimate beings, that it equally 


A A © deſerves our admiration and pity. The myſte- 
me # I of ſuch mens unbelief is not hard to be pene- 
5 trated; and indeed amounts to nothing more 
Te « than a ſordid hope that they ſhall not bei immor- 
%% tal, becauſe they dare not be ſo. | 
enk : This brings me back to my firſt obſervation, 


. and gives me occaſion to ſay further, that as wor- 


© thy actions ſpring from worthy thoughts, ſo 


7 ; 
| © worthy thoughts are likewiſe the conſequence 
; „ of vorthy actions: but the wretch who has de- 
his fg raded himſelf below the character of immortali- 


gu. , is very willing to reſign his pretenſions to 
it, and to ſubſtitute in its room a dark nega- 


to. a ot, 2 

| 1 tive happineſs in the extinction of his being. 

om The admirable Shakeſpear has given us a 
very ſtrong 1 image of the unſupported condition 


of ſuch a perſon in his laſt minutes, in the ſe- 
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cond part of King Henry the Gxth, Where 


= & ?? 


N ; IT AE KO 


Cardinal Beaufort, who had been concerned 
in the murder of the good Duke Humphrey, 
is repreſc1ted on his death-bed. After ſome 
ſhort confuſed ſpeeches which ſhew an imagi- 
nation diſturbed with guilt, juſt as he is expiring W - 
King oc ſtanding by him, fi all of * 
3 Con! Cardinal! if thou think'ſt on heav'n's bliſ, i 
Hold up thy hand, make ſignal F, that hope ! 
He dies, and makes no ft, Zu! / ; 
"TR The deſpair which is here ſhewn, without b 
2: word or action on the part of the dying per. f 
© ſon, is beyond what could be painted by the N 
© moſt forcible expreſſions Whatever. - 
I I ſhall not purſue this thought further, but 
© only add, that as annihilation is not to be had I 
© with a wiſh, ſo it is the moſt abje& thing in h 
© the world to wiſh it. What are honour, fame, tl 
© wealth or power, when compared with the ge. 
« nerous expectation of a being without end, and t 
C e — 5 to that being # = 
Tam, S F , 5 
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me 70 live in Joyful AS becomes the wiſe. 


ring 1 HE time preſent ſeldom n ſuſficient 
z employment to the mind of man. Ob- 
jects of pain or pleaſure, love or admiration, do 
not ly thick enough together in life to keep the 
ſoul in conſtant action, and ſupply an immediate 
exerciſe to its faculties. In order, therefore, to 
remedy this defect, that the mind may not want 
buſineſs, but always have materials for thinking, 
ſhe is endowed with certain powers, that tan 
recal what is paſſed and anticipate what is to 
come. 
That. a faculty, which -we call a 
memory, is perpetually looking back, when we 
have nothing preſent to entertain us. It is like 
thoſe repoſitories in-ſeveral animals, that are fill- 
ed with ſtores of their former food, on which 


they may ruminate when their preſent ME 
fails. | 


As the memory relieves the mind in her va- 
cant moments, and prevents any chaſms of thought 
by ideas of what is paſt, we have other faculties 
that agitate and employ her upon what is to come. 
Theſe are the paſſians of hope and fear. 

By theſe two paſſions we reach forward into 
futurity, and bring up to our preſent thoughts ob- 
jets that ly hid in the remoteſt depths of time. 
We uf &r miſery, and enjoy happineſs, before 
= y 1 | 


Ra ry 
254 IMMORTALITY of: the Soul, 
they are in being; we can fer 0 ſun and ſtars 
forward, or loſe ſight of them by wandering 
into thoſe retired parts of eternity, when the 
heavens and earth ſhall be no more. 
By the way; who can imagine that the ex- 
iſtence of a creature is to be circumſcribed by 
time, whoſe thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in 
MM paper, confine myſelf to that particular ng 
n which goes by the name of hope. | 
Our actual enjoyments are ſo few and tranſs- 
ent, that man would be a very miſerable being, 
were he not endowed with this paſſion, which 
gives him a taſte of thoſe good things that may 
poſſibly come into his poſſeſſion. We ſhould 
hope for every thing that is good, ſays the old 
poet Linus, becauſe there is nothing which may 
not be hoped for, and nothing but what the Goc 
are able to give us.“ Hope quickens all the Ci 
parts of life, and e the mind awake in her 
moſt remiſs and indolent hours. It gives habity- 
al ſerenity and good humour. It is a. kind of 
vital heat in the ſoul, that cheers and, gladdens 
her, when ſhe does not attend to it. It makes 
pain eaſy, and labour pleaſant. | 
Beſide theſe ſeveral advantages which ES — 
bope, chere is another which is none of the lea 
and that is, its great efficacy in preſerving ys 
from ſetting too high a value on preſent. Fer 
ments. The ſaying of Caeſar is very well known. 
When he had given away all his eſtate in gratu- 
ities among his friends, one of them aſked what 
he had left for himſelf? to which that great man 
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have hitherto ſaid. 


Po Tö bs PO 255 
ehe, Roser Ui natural magnanimity hinde- 


red him from prizing what he was certainly pof- 
ſeſſed of, and turned all his thoughts upon ſome. 


thing more valuable that he had in view. I 
queſtion not but every reader will draw a moral 
from this ſtory, and apply i it to himſelf without 
my direction. 

The old ſtory of Pandora's box (Which many 
of the learned believe was formed among the hea- 


tens upon the tradition of the fall of man) ſhews 


us how deplorable a ſtate they thought the preſent 
life, without hope; to ſet forth the utmoſt con- 
dition of miſery, they tell us, that our forefa- 
ther, according to the Pagan theology, had a 
great veſſel preſented him by Pandora: upon 
his lifting up the lid of it, ſays the fable, there 
flew out all the calamities and'diſtempers incident 


to men, from which, till that time, they had been 


altogether exempt. Hope, who had been inclo- 
ſed in the cup with fo much bad company, in- 


ſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuek ſo cloſe tb 
the lid of it, that it was ſhut down upon her. 


I ſhall make but two reflections upon what I 
Firſt, that no kind of life 
is ſo happy as that which is full of hope, eſpeci- 


ally when the hope i is well grounded, and when 


the object of it is of an exalted kind, and in its 
nature proper to make the perſon happy who 
enjoys it. This propoſition muſt be very evident 


to thoſe who conſider how few are the preſent 


1 are) of the moſt happy _— and how 
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_ inſufficient to give him an! intire e ſalisfattion and 
acquieſcence in the. 
My next obſervation is this, . A — 
life is that which moſt abounds in a well-groun- 
ded hope, and ſuch an one as is fixed on objects 
that are capable of making us entirely happy. 
This hope in a religious man, is much more 
ſure and certain than the hope of any temporal 
bleſling, as it is ſtrengthened not only by reaſon, 
but by faith. It has at the ſame time its eye 
perpetually fixed on that ſtate, which implies in 
the very notion of it the moſt full and the mak 
compleat happineſs. | 
I have before ſhewn how the influence 'of 
hope in general ſweetens life, and makes our 
preſent condition ſupportable, if not pleaſing; 
but a religious hope has ſtill greater advantages. 
It does not only bear up the mind under her 
ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in them, 3s 
they may be the inſtruments of procuring her 
the great and ultimate end of all her hope. 
Religious hope has likewiſe this advantage 4 
bove any other kind of hope, that it is able to re- 
vive the dying man, and to fill his mind not on- 
ly with ſecret comfort and refreſhment; but 
 Jometimes with rapture and tranſport. He tr- 
umphs in his 'agonies, whilſt the ſoul ' ſprings 
forward with delight to the great obje& which 
ſhe has always had in view, and leaves the body 
with an expectation of being re- united to 85 in 
a glorious and joyful reſurrection. | 
I ſhall conclude this eſſay with thoſe err. 
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tical expreſſions of a lively hope, which the pſal- 
miſt made uſe of in the midſt of thoſe 


and adverſities which ſurrounded him; for the 


following - paſſage had, its preſent and perſonal, 
as well as its future and prophetic ſenſe, 1 
have ſer the Lord always before me: becauſe he 
is at my right hand Fſhall not be moved, There: 
fore my heart is glad; and my glory rejoiceth : 
my fleſh alſo ſhall reſt in hope. For thou wilt 
not leave my ſoul in hell, neither wilt thou ſuf 
fer thine holy one to ſee corruption. Thou 
wilt ſhew me the path of life: in thy preſence ĩ 


fulneſs of joy, and at my right n thees: are 


pleaſures for evermore.” 


* wi yep ye ic 


For we are his offspring, Ads xvii 28. 


To the SPE CTATOR-.- 


SIR, 


I has been uſual to remind perſons -” rank, 
on great: occaſions in life, of their race 


and quality, and to what expectations they 

were born; that by conſidering what is wor- 

thy of them, they may be withdrawn from 

mean purſuits; and encouraged to laudable un · 

* dertakings. This is turning nobility into a 

principle of. virtue, and making it produdtive- 
X 3 
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ſoured by diſcontent, repulſes, or ill uſage, 
« are apt to miſtake their ſpleen for philoſophy; 
men of profligate lives, and ſuch as find them- 
< ſelves incapable of riſing to any diſtinction a- 


{ 


15 
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14 . nr as it is underſived to haye been or 

1 4 ginally a. reward of it. 1 
1 II t is for the like nee, x. imagine; that 0 
ff 9 « you have in ſome of your ſpeculations aſſerted if « 

Wi © to your readers the dignity of human nature. 

vB But you cannot be inſenſible that this is a con- c 
Wt © troverted doctrine; there are authors who 

01 s conſider human nature in a very different view, 
A © and books of maxims have been written to 

1 © ſhew. the falſity of all human virtues. The 

1 066 © reflections which are made on this ſubject uſu- * 

60 < ally take ſome tincture from the tempers and 
WAH characters of thoſe that make them. Politici-⸗ 
Ne - £ ans can relolve the moſt ſhining actions among 

Walt men into artifice and deſign ; others who are 


< mong their fellow-creatures, are for pulling 
« down all appearances of merit, which ſeem to 
© upbraid them; and fatiriſts deſcribe nothing 
but deformity. From all theſe hands we have 
ſuch draughts of mankind as are repreſented i 
cin thoſe burleſque pictures, which the Italians" {MW 
call Caracaturas; where the art conſiſts in pre- 
ſerving amidſt diſtorted proportions and aggra- 
vated features, ſome diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of “ 
the perſon, but in fuch a manner as to tranſ- 
form the moſt agreeable ny into the moſt 
odious monſter. | 
1 is * diingerwous to Pa the: beſt of 


. · 


i» W- mankind with the worſt, and for the faults of 
WW particulars to degrade the whole ſpecies. Such 
at methods tend not only to remove à man's 


ed good opinion of others, but to deſtroy that re- 
e, Wc verence for himſelf, which is a great guard of | 


innocence, and a ſpring of virtue, 

« It is true indeed, that there are ſurprizing 
mixtures of beauty and deformity, of wifdom 
and folly, virtue and vice in the human make; 
ſuch a diſparity is found among numbers of the 


ſtances, or at ſome times, is fo unequal to him- 
ſelf, that man ſeems to be the moſt waveringand 
inconſiſtent being in the whole creation. 80 
that the queſtion in morality, concerning the 


ge, dignity of our nature, may at firſt ſight ap- 
ay; pear like ſome difficult queſtions in natural phi. 
em- '* loſophy, in which the arguments on both ſides 


1. ſeem to be of equal ſtrength. But as 1 began 
ling ( with conſidering this point, as it relates to ac- 


to tion, I ſhall here borrow an admirable reflecti- 


ning on from Monſieur Paſchal, which I think ſets 
ave it in its proper light. 


nted MW © It is of dangerous conſequence, ſays he, 


ſians “ to repreſent to man how near he is to the le- 


pre - vel of beaſts, without ſhewing him at the ſame 


gra- time his greatneſs. It is likewiſe dangerous 
{s-of ! to let him ſee his greatneſs without his mean- 


anſ- “ neſs. It is more dangerous yet to leave him 


«ignorant of either; but very beneficial that he 


« ſhould be made ſenſible of both. Whatever 
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ſame kind; and every individual, in ſome in- 


imperfections we may have in our nature, it is 


og 


[ 
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ah the buſineſs. of religion and virtue to ref 

„them, as far as is conſiſtent with our preſem 
© ſtate. In the mean time, it is no ſmall encou. 
< ragement to generous minds to conſider tha 
ve ſhall put them all off with our mortality, 
That ſublime manner of ſalutation with n 


the = approached their m_ 
= 0 King, live for e ever! 


may be addreſſed to the loweſt and moſt deſpi 
* ſed mortal among us, under all the infirmitic 
and diſtreſſes with which we ſee him ſurround: 
ed. And: whoever believes the immortality. df 
the ſoul, wili not need a better argument fe 
the dignity of his nature, nor a e is incite 
ment to actions ſuitable to t. 

I am naturally led by this refleftion t to 2 
ſubject I have already touched upon in 2 
< former letter, and cannot without pleaſure 
call to mind the thoughts of Cicero to this pur. 
< poſe, in the cloſe of his book concerning Ol 
Age. Every one who is acquainted with his writ 
< ings-will remember that the elder Cato is intro. 
duced in that diſcourſe as the ſpeaker, and Scipio 
« and Lelius as his auditors. This venerable 
« perſon is repreſented looking forward as it were 
from the verge of extreme old age, into a fi 
ture ſtate,. and riſing into a contemplation on 
the unperiſhable part of his nature, and its exilt 
« ence after death. I ſhall collect part of his 
* diſcourſe.. And as you have n offered 
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0 ſome * the foul! 8 immortality, 3. 


« greeable both to reaſon and the Chriſtian 
« doctrine, I believe your readers, will not be diſ- 
« pleaſed to ſee how the ſame greit- it· truth ſhines in 
the pomp of Roman eloquence. | 
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though it be ſtill unſeen. 


Of its parts? 


« This, ſays Cato, is my firm rk 


that ſince the human foul exerts itſelf with ſo 


great activity, ſince it has ſuch a remembrance 
of the paſt, ſuch a concern for the future, 
ſince it is enriched with ſo many arts, ſciences, 
and diſcoveries, it is impoſſible but the weing 


which contains all theſe muſt be immortal. 


« The elder Cyrus, juſt before his death, is 
repreſented by Xencphon ſpeaking after this 
manner. Think not, my deareſt children, 
that when 1 depart from you I ſhall be no 
more, but remember, that my ſoul, even while 


by my actions you were ſenſible it exiſted in 
this body. Believe it therefore exiſting ſtill, 
How quickly would 
the honours of illuſtrious men periſh after 


death, if their ſouls performed nothing to pre- 


ſerve their fame? For my own part, Icould never 
think that the ſoul, while in a mortal body, 
lives; but when departed out of it, dies; or 
that its conſciouſneſs is loſt when it is diſcharg- 
ed out of an unconſcious habitation, But 
when it is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then it truly exiſts. Further, ſince the human 
frame is broken by death, tell us what becomes 


It is viſible whither the materi- _ 


« als ip Liter beings. are tran ſlated, namely, . 0 
&« the ſource from whence they had their birth, 
« The ſoul alone, neither preſent nor depatted, 
4 is the object of our eyes.“ 


« Thus Cyrus. But to r No one 


* ſhall perſuade me, Scipio, that your worthy 
« father, or your grandfathers Paulus and Afri. 
« canus, or Africanus his father, or uncle, or 
many other excellent men whom I need not name, 
« performed ſo many actions to be remembered 
« by poſterity, without being ſenſible that futu- 
« rity was their gat. And, if I may be al- 
6“ lowed an old man's privilege, to ſpeak of my- 
4 ſelf, do you think I would have endured the fa- 
« tigue of ſo many weariſome days and nights 
„ both at home and abroad, if I imagined that 
«the ſame boundary which is ſer to my, life 
« muſt terminate my glory? Were it not more 
% deſirable to have worn out my days in eaſe 
% and tranquillity, free from labour, and with- 
e gut emulation? But I know not how, my 
« ſoul has always raiſed itſelf, and looked for- 
4e ward on futurity, in this view and expeCtati 


on, that when it ſhall depart out of life, it 


© ſhall then live for ever; and if this were not 
« true, that the mind is immortal, the ſouls. of 
« the moſt worthy wonld not, above all others 
«© have the ſtrongeſt impulſe to glory. 
What beſides this is the cauſe that the wil- 
« eſt men die with the greateſt aequanimity, the 
« ignorant with the greateſt concern? Does it 
4c not ſeem that thoſe minds which have the moſ 
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a extenſive views, foreſee they are removing to 
a happier condition, which thoſe of a narrgws - 
er ſight do not perceive ? 1, for my part, 
am tranſported with the hope of ſeeing your 
anceſtors whom I have honoured and loved, 


— 
S 
0 


— 
** 


one H and am earneſtly deſirous of meeting not on- 
thy ly thoſe excellent perſons whom I have known, 
iri- H but thoſe too of whom I have heard and read,, 
and of whom I myſelf have written; nor would, 
MG, I be detained from ſo pleaſing a journey. O. 
vl « happy day! when I ſhall eſcape from this croud,. 
tus 


« this heap of pollution, and be admitted to that, 
a divine aſſembly of exalted ſpirits! WhenT ſhall, 
go not only to thoſe great perfons I have nams, 
«ed, but to my Cato, my ſon, than whom. 
a better man was never born, and whoſe fune · 
« ra] rites I myſelf performed, whereas he ought. 
rather to have attended mine. Yet has not his 
« ſoul deſerted me, but ſeeming to caſt back a. 
look on me, is gone before to thoſe habitati- 
ons to which it was ſenſible I ſhould follow. 
him. And though I might . to have 
« borne my loſs with courage, I was not unaf- 
„ fected with it, but I comforted myſelf in the 
H aſſurance that it would not be long before we 
* ſhould meet again and be divorced no more.“ 


1 am, S I N, Ac. 
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— Nec mori effe lcum— Vis. Geor. iv. v. 226, 
| De vprx. 
A Lewd young fellow tn an aged 3 


go by bare- foot, Father, ſays he, you 
are in a very miſerable condition if there is not 


ancther world. True, ſon, ſaid the hermit; 


but what is thy condition if there is? Man is 2 
creature deſigned for two different ſtates of being, 
or rather, for two different lives. His firſt life i 
ſhort and tranſient ;. his ſecond permanent and 
laſting. The queſtion we are all concerned in 
is this, In which of theſe two lives it is our chief 


' Intereſt to make ourſelves happy? Or, in other 
words, Whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to 


ourſelves the pleaſures and gratifications of a life 
which is uncertain and precarious, and at its ut- 


moſt length of a very inconſiderable duration, or 


to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures of a life which 


is fixed and ſettled, and will never end? Every man, 


upon the firſt hearing of this queſtion, knows very 
well which fide of it he ovght to cloſe with. But 
bowever right we are in theory, it is plain, that in 


practice we adhereto the wrong ſide of the queſt 


on. We make proviſions for this life as though it 
were never to have an end, and for the other life a 
though it were never to have a beginning. 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, whois a ſtrange! 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth 


are a ſpecies of beings made for quite different 


mit W think that it was our duty to toil after wealth, 

you MW and Ration, and title? Nay, would not he wa 
not lieve we were forbidden poverty by threats of e- 
nit; W ternal puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our 
2 pleaſures under pain of damnation? He would 
ing, certainly imagine that we were influenced by a 
fe s WM ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite. to thoſe which 
| are indeed preſcribed to us. And truly, accord- 
ing to ſuch an imagination, he muſt conclude 
that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient creatures 
in the univerſe ; . that we are conſtant to our du 

ty; and that we keep a ſteddy eye on the end 
for which we were ſent kither. 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, 
when he learnt that we were beings not deſigned 
to exiſt in this world above threeſcore and ten 
years? and that the greateſt part of this buſy 
| ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age? How would 
he be loſt in horror and admiration,” when he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, who la 

out all their endeavours for this life, which ſcarce 
deſerves the name of exiſtence, when, I ſay, he 


er diſgrace to reaſon, than that men, who are per 


2 


and u FV TUNE STATE. 265 
＋nodtions of us be? World not he think that we 
ends and purpoſes - than what we really are? 


ru. WM Muſt not he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches and honours? Would not he 


ſhould know that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt 
to all eternity in another life, for which they 
make no preparations ! ? Nothing can be a great- 


ſuaded of theſe two. different A of being, ; 
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ſhould be perpetually. imployed in providing for 


a life of threeſcore and ten years, and neglecting 


to make proviſion for that, which after many my- 


riads of years will be till new and till beginning; 


eſpecially when we conſider that our - endea- 


vours for making ourſelves great, rich, or ho. 
nourable, or whatever elle we place our happineſs 


in, may after all prove unſucceſsful ; whereas, if 


we conſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make 


ourfelves happy in the other life, we are. ſure 
that our endeavours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall 
not be diſappointed of our hope. 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of 


the ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole body of 


the earth were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt 
ſand, and that a ſingle grain or particle of this 
fand ſhould be annihilated every thouſand. years, 
Suppoſing then that you had it in your choice to 
be happy all the while this prodigious maſs of ſand 


Was conſuming by this flow method ?till there was 


not a grain of it left, on condition you were to 
be miſerable for ever after; or ſuppoſing that 
you might be happy for ever after; on condition 
you would be miſerable till the whole maſs of 
ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one 
ſand in a thouſand years: which of theſe two ca- 
ſes would-you make your choice ? 

It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, fo many 
thouſands of years are to the imagination as 4 


kind of eternity, though in reality they do not beat 


ſo great a proportion to that duration which is 


to follow them, as an unit does to the greateſt 
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number which you can put together in figures, 
or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. 
Reaſon therefore tells us, without any manner 


of heſitation, which would be the better part in 
this choice. However, as I have before intimated, 
our reaſon might in ſuch caſe be ſo overſet by 


the imagination, as to diſpoſe ſome perſons. to 
fink under the conſideration of the great length 
of the firſt part of this duration, and of the great 
diſtance of that ſecond duration which is to ſue- 
ceed it, The mind, I fay, might give itſelf up 
to that happineſs which is at hand, conſidering 
that it is fo very near, and that it would laſt ſo 
very long. But when the choice we actually 


have before us is this, Whether we will chuſe 


to be happy for the ſpace only of threeſcore and 
ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten years, 
I might ſay of only a day or an hour, and miſe- 
rable to all eternity; or, on the contrary miſerable 
for this ſhort term of years, and happy for a 
whole eternity: what words are ſufficient to expreſs 


that folly and want of conſideration, Which in 


ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice? 


[ here put the caſe even at the worſt, by = 


poling, what ſeldom happens, that a courſe of 


virtue makes us miſerable in this life: but if we 


ſuppoſe, as it generally happens, that vittue would 


make us more happy even in this life than a 


contrary courſe of vice; how can we ſufficiently 


admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe perſons 


who are capable of making ſo abſurd a' choice? 
Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this life 
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only as it may conduce to the happineſs of the 
other, and cheerfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a 
ew years to thoſe of an eternity. 


_ 


—— 
TY re F Wo 


116 


Sentio te ſedem hominum ac domum contemplari, 
quae fr tibi parva (ut eft) ita videtur, haec 
coeleſtia ſemper ſpectato; illa humana con- 
lemnilo. Cic. Somn. Scip. 


1 underſtand you contemplate the abode and hai. 
tation of men; which if it ſeem 5 ſmall to 


yon, as. indeed it is, direct your views Conti» 


nually to heavenly objects . and contemn theſe 
that are earthly, 


PHE following eſſay comes from the inge · 
nious author of the letter upon Novelty. 
printed in a late Spectator; the notions are 
drawn from the Platonic way of thinking, but 
as they contribute to raiſe the mind, and may 
inſpire noble ſentiments of our own future gran- 


deur and happineſs, I think it well deſerves to be 
pr elented to the public, 


F -the EG" be the creature of an intelligent 
mind, this mind could have no immediate re- 
gard to himſelf in producing it. He needed not 
to make trial of his omnipotence, to be in- 
formed what effects were within its reach; the 
world, as exiſting in his eternal idea, was then 
as beautiful as now it is drawn forth 1 into being; 


1 
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he and in the immenſe abyſs of his eſſence. are con- | 

a MW tained far brighter ſcenes than will be ever ſet 
forth to view; it being impoſſible that the great 
Author of nature ſhould bound his own power 


— by giving exiſtence to a ſyſtem of creatures ſo 
5 | perfect that he cannot improve upon it by any 
80 other exertions of his almighty will. Between 
Un finite and infinite there is an unmeaſured inter- 
* val, not to be filled up in endleſs ages; for which 
71 reaſon the moſt excellent of all God's works muſt 
1. be equally ſhort of what his power is able to pro- 
Fa. duce as the moſt imperfect, and may be exceeded 
17 with the ſame eaſe. RS 
ſe This thought hath made ſome imagine, (whar, 

it muſt be confeſt, is not impoſſible) that the 
1 unfathomed ſpace is ever teeming with new births, 
7 the younger ſtill inheriting a greater perfection 
y than the elder. But as this doth not fall within 
Fr my preſent view, I ſhall content myſelf with 
us, taking notice, that the conſideration now menti- [ 
* oned proves undeniably, that the ideal worlds i 
wat in the divine underſtanding yield a proſpect in- 
De comparably more ample, various and delight{ al 
than any created world can do: and-that there» 

fore as it is not to be ſuppoſed that God would 

nt make a world merely of inanimate matter, how- 
2 ever diverſified; or inhabited only by creatures 
o of no higher an order than brutes: fo the end 
1 for which he deſigned bis reaſonable offspring is 
e the contemplation of his works, the enjoyment 
n of himſelf, and in both to be happy, having, to 
7 this purpoſe, endowed them with correſpondent 
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* 


faculties and deſires. He can have no great- 


er pleaſure from a bare review of his works, 


than from the ſurvey of his own. ideas, but we 


may be aſſured that he is well pleaſed in the ſa- 
tisfaction derived to beings capable of it, and, 


for whoſe entertainment, he hath erected this 
immenſe theatre. Is not this more than an inti- 
mation of our immortality? Man, who when 


_ conſidered as on his probation for a happy exiſt- 
ence hereafter is the moſt remarkable inſtance 


of divine wiſdom: if we cut him off from all 
relation to eternity, is the moſt wonderful and 
unaccountable compoſition in the whole creation, 


He hath capacities to lodge a much greater varie- 
ty of knowlege than he will be ever maſter of, 
and an unſatisfied curioſity to tread the ſecret 


paths of nature and providence: but, with this; 
his organs, in their preſent ſtructure, are rather 
fitted to ſerve the neceſſities of a vile body, than 


to miniſter to his underſtanding; and from the 
little ſpot to which he is chained, he can frame but 
wandering gueſſes concerning the innumerable 


worlds of light that encompaſs him, which, 
though in themſclves of a prodigious bigneſs, do 
but juſt glimmer in the remote ſpaces of the hea- 
vens; and when with a great deal of time and pains 


he hath laboured a little way up the ſteep aſcent 


of truth, and beholds with pity the grovelling 
multitude beneath, in a moment, his foot ſlides, 
and he tumbles down head-long into the grave. 

Thinking on this, J am obliged to believe, in 


[ ' juſtice to the Creator of the world, that there is 
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another ſtate when man ſhall be better fi tuated 
for contemplation, or rather have it in his power 
to remove from object to object, and from 
world to world; and be accommodated with ſen- 
ſes, and other helps, for making the quickeſt 
and moſt amazing diſcoveries. How does ſuch 
a genius as Sir Iſaac Newton, from amidſt the 
darkneſs - that involves human underſtanding, 
break forth, and appear like one of another ſpeet- 
es! The vaſt machine, we inhabit, lies open to 


him, he ſeems not unacquainted with the gene- 


ral laws that govern it: and while with the tran- 
ſport of a philoſopher he beholds and admires the 
glorious work, he is capable of paying at once 
a more devout and more rational homage to his 
Maker. But alas! how narrow is the proſpect 
even of ſuch a mind? and how obſcure to the | 
compaſs that is taken in by the ken of an angel; 
or of a foul but newly eſcaped from its impri- 
ſonment in the body ! For my part, I freely in- 
dulge my foul in the confidence of its future gran- 
deur; it pleaſes me-to think that I who know 
ſo ſmall a portion of the works of the Creator, 
and with ſlow and painful ſteps creep up and 
down on the ſurface of this globe, ſhall ere long 
ſhoot away with the ſwiftneſs of imagination, 
trace out the hidden ſprings of nature's operation, 
be able to keep pace with the heavenly bodies in 
the rapidity of their career, be a ſpectator of the 
long chain of events in the natural and moral 
worlds, viſit the ſeveral apartments of the creation, 
know: how they are furniſhed and how inhabi- 
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ted; comprehend the order, and meaſure the 
magnitudes, and diſtances of thoſe orbs, which 


to us ſeem diſpoſed without any regular deſign, 


and ſet all in the fame circle; obſerve the depen- 


dance of the parts of each ſyſtem, and, if our 
minds are big enough to graſp the theory, of 
the ſeveral ſyſtems upon one another, from 


whence reſults the harmony of the univerſe. In 
eternity a great deal may be done of this kind. 
I find it of uſe to cheriſh this generous ambiti- 
on; for beſides the ſecret refreſhment it diffuſes 
through my ſoul, it engages me in an endeavour 
to improve my faculties, as well as to exerciſe them 
conformably to the rank I now hold among reaſo- 
nable beings, and the hope I have of being once 
advanced to a more exalted {tation, 

The other, and that the ultimate end of man, 


is the enjoyment of God, beyond which he cannot 


form a wiſh, Dim at beſt are the conceptions 


we have of the Supreme Being, who, as it were, 


keeps his creatures in ſuſpenſe, neither diſcove- 
ring, nor hiding himſelf; by which means the 
libertine hath a handle to diſpute his exiſtence, 


| while the moſt are content to ſpeak him fair, but 


in their hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfaction to 
the-favour of their Maker, and ridicule the good 
man for the ſingularity of his choice. Will there 
not a time come, when the Free-thinker ſhall fee 
his impious ſchemes overturned, and be made 2 
convert to the truths he hates; when deluded 
mortals (ball be convinced of the folly of their 
purſuits, and the few wiſe who followed the 
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guidance of heaven, and. ſcorning the blandiſn 
ments of ſenſe and the ſordid bribery of the world» 
aſpired to a celeſtial abode, ſball ſtand poſſeſſed 
of their utmoſt with in the viſion of the Crea- 


tor? Here the mind heaves a thought now and 
then towards him, and hath ſome tranſient glances: 


of his preſence: when in the inſtant it thinks it- 
ſelf to have the faſteſt hold, the object eludes its 
expectations, and it falls back tired and baffled to 


fect way of converſing with heavenly beings. Are 


immerſed in bodies, or by their intervention? 
Muſt ſuperior natures depend on inferior for the 


1, would they have done, had matter never been 
it I created? I ſuppoſe, not have lived in eternal ſo- 
1s © litude. + As incorporeal ſubſtances are of a no- 


e, dier order, ſo be ſure, their manner of intercourſe 


e- Ibs anſwerably more expedite and intimate. This 
ie” method of communication, we call intellectual 
be, N ion, as ſomewhat analogous to the ſenſe of 
ut being, which is the medium of our acquaintance 
to wich this viſible world. And in ſome ſuch way 
od can God make himſelf the object of immediate 
re intuition to the bleſſed; and as he can, it is not 
ſee ¶ improbable that he will, always condeſcending, in 
the circumſtances of doing it, to the weakneſs 
and proportion of finite minds. His works but 
faintly reflect the image of his perfections, it is 
a kecond- hand knowlege: to have a juſt idea 


the ground, Doubtleſs there is ſome more per- 


not ſpirits capable of mutual intelligence, unleſs 


main privilege of ſociable beings, that of conver- 
ſing with, and knowing each other? What 
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my body ſwallowed up in the immenſity of mat. a; 


— 


—— 


of hi hi m, it may be neceſſary that we ſee him as he 
is. But what is that? It is ſomething, that ne- (. 


ver entered into the heart of man to conceive; 
yet, what we can eaſily conceive, will be a foun- Fa 


tain of unſpeakable, of everlaſting rapture. Alt 


created glories will fade and die away in his pre- 
ſence. Perhaps it will be my happineſs to com- he 


pare the world with the fair exemplar of it in the 1 
divine mind; perhaps, to view the original plan 
; perhap gimal p 


of thoſe wiſe deſigns that have been executing in M 
a long ſucceſſion of ages. Thus employed in yp 
finding out his works, and contemplating their J P. 
author, how ſhall I fall proſtrate and sdoring, by 


ter, my mind in the infinitude of his perfec- 
tions! 


e ta putans » fortemgue animo miſeratus iniquam, and 
Vik. Zneid. vi. v. 332, all 


Revolving 3 in his breaſt their Fate unkind, - ; 
A gen "rous pity 8 5 pious mind. a 1 
| N ſhall 

* 3 to thoſe gloomy mortals, who 5 
by their unbelief are rendered incapable of 3 
feeling thoſe impreſſions of joy and hope, which diſec 


the celebration of the late glorious Eaſter feſti- 
val naturally leaves on the mind of a Chriſtian, I 
ſhall in this paper endeavour to evince that there 
are grounds to expect a future ſtate, without ſup- 


poſing | in the reader any faith at all, not even x the 
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believer open his eyes, and take a ſurvey of the 


connection, and adjuſtment, an exact and con- 
ſtant order diſcoverable in all thepartsof it. What- 
ever be the cauſe, the thing itſelf is evident to all 
our faculties. Look into the animal ſyſtem, the 


© I the like contrivance and propriety obſervable 
5 in theſe too? Are they not fitted to certain 
ends, and are they not v0 nature 8 to pro- 
5 per objects? 

a poſſible then that the Calle bodies ſhould, 
2 dy ta management ſuperior to the wit of man, be 
fo a 4 [ | . | 
F diſpoſed in the moſt excellent manner agreeable 


Ml fouls of men be neglected, or managed by ſuch 
rules as fall ſhort of man's underſtanding? Shall 
exery other paſſion be rightly placed by nature, 
m. and ſhall that appetite of immortality natural to 


2 all mankind be alone miſplaced, or deſigned to 
be fruſtrated? Shall the induſtrious application 
of the inferior animal powers in the meaneſt vo- 

cations be anſwered by the ends we propoſe, and 

10 ſhall not the generous efforts of a virtuous mind 


of be rewarded? In a word, Shall the corporeal 


diſcord and confuſion? He, who is bigot e- 


ti | 0 i | 
94 nough to believe theſe things, muſt bid adieu to 
eie at natural rule of reaſoning from analogy; muſt 
6 oy n 

Wl run counter to that maxim of common ſenſe, 


FF That men ought to form their judgments of 


belief of a Deity. Let the moſt. ſtedfaſt un- 


ſenſible world, and then ſay if there be not a 


paſſions, ſenſes, and locomotive powers; is not 


to their reſpective natures; and yet the ſpirits or 


world be all order and harmony, the intellectual 
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things unexperienced from what they. have expe 


rienced. 9 


If any thing looks like a recompence of cala- 


mitous virtue on this ſide the grave, it is either 


an aſſurance that thereby we obtain the favour 
Fi protection of heaven, and ſhall, whatever 
befalls us in this, in another life meet with a juſt 


return; or elſe that applauſe and reputation, 


which is thought to attend virtuous actions. The 
former of theſe, our Free-thinkers, out of their 


ſingular wiſdom, and benevolence to mankind, 


endeavour to eraſe from the minds of men. The 
latter can never be juſtly diſtributed in this life 
where ſo many ill actions are reputable, and 
ſo many good actions diſeſteemed or miſinterpre. 
ted; where ſubtile hypocriſy is placed in the moſt 
engaging light, and modeſt virtue lies concealed ; 
where the heart and the ſoul are hid from the eyes 
of men, and the eyes of. men are dimmed and 
vitiated. Plato's ſenſe in relation to this point 
is contained in his Gorgias, where he- introduces 


| Socrates ſpeaking after this manner, 


It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a 2 
law, which the gods have ſince continued down 
to this time, That they who had lived virtu- 
'oufly and piouſly upon earth, ſhould after 
death enjoy a life full of happineſs, in certain 
iſlands appointed for the habitation of the bleſ- 
ſed: but that ſuch as had lived wickedly ſhould 
go into the receptacle of damned ſouls, named 
« Tartarus, there to ſuffer the puniſhments they 
« deſerved. But in all the reign of Saturn, and 
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in the beginning of the reign of Jove, living 


judges were appointed, by whom each perſon 
was judged in his life-time in the fame day 
on which he was to die. The conſequence of 
which was, that they often paſſed wrong judg- 
ments. Pluto, therefore, who preſided in Tar- 


tarus, and the guardians of the bleſſed iſlands, 
finding that, on the other fide, many unfit 
perſons were ſent to their reſpective dominions, 
complained to Jove, who promiſed to redreſs 


the evil. He added, the reaſon of theſe un- 


juſt proceedings is that men are judged in the 


body. Hence many conceal the blemiſhes and 
imperfections of their minds by beauty, birth 
and riches; not to mention, that at the time of 
trial there are crouds of witneſſes to atteſt their 


having lived well. Theſe things miſ-lead the 


judges, who being themſelves alſo of the num- 
ber of the living, are ſurrounded each with his 
own body, as with a veil thrown over his mind. 
For the future, therefore, it is my intention 
that men do not come on their trial till after 


death, when they ſhall appear before the judge, 


diſrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. The 


judge himſelf too ſhall be a pure unveiled ſpi- 


rit, beholding the very ſoul, the naked foul 
of the party before him. With this view I 
have already conſtituted my ſons, Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, judges, who are natives of Aſia; 
and /Xacus, a native of Europe. Theſe, af- 
ter death, ſhall hold Rene court in a certain 
meadow, from which there are two roads, 
Aa a 
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leading the one to T artarus, the other to the 
©, iſlands.of the Bleſſed.” 


From this, as from numberleſs other paſſages 


hy his writings, may be ſeen Plato's opinion of a 
future ſtate; 
ſo comfortable, in itſelf ſo juſt and excellent, a 


A thing therefore in regard to us 


thing ſo agreeable to the analogy of nature, and 
fo univerſally credited by all orders and ranks of 
men, of all nations and ages, what is it that 
ſhould move a few men to reject? Surely there 
muſt be ſomething of prejudice in the caſe. —I 
appeal to the ſecret. thoughts of a free-thinker, 
if he does not argue within himſelf after this 


manner: The ſenſes and faculties I enjoy at pre- 


ſent are viſibly deſigned to repair, or preſerye the 


body from the injuries it is liable to in its preſent 


circumſtances. But in an eternal ſtate where no 
decays are to be repaired, no outward injuries to 
be fenced againſt, where there are no fleſh and 
bones, nerves or blood-veſſels, there will certainly 


be none of the ſenſes: and that there ſhould be 


a ſtate of life without the ſenſes is inconceivable. 
But as this manner of reaſoning proceeds from 
8 poverty of imagination, and narrowneſs of 
ſoul in thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall endeavour to 
remedy thoſe defects, and open their views, by 
laying before them a caſe which, being natural- 
ly poſſible, may perhaps reconcile them to the 


belief of what is ſupernaturally revealed. 


Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf from 
his birth, who being grown to man's. eſtate, 15 
by the dead-palſy, or ſome other cauſe, deprived 
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of his feeling, taſting, and ſmelling; and at the 


ſame time has the impediment of his hearing re- 
moved, and the film taken from his eyes: what 
the five ſenſes are to us, that the touch, taſte; and 
ſmell were to him. And any other ways of per- 


ception of a more refined and extenſive nature 


were to him as inconceivable, as to us thoſe are, 
which will one day be adapted to perceive thoſe 
things which © eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 

neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” And it would' be juſt as reaſonable 
in him to conclude, that the loſs of thoſe three 
ſenſes could not poſſibly be ſucceeded by any new 


inlets of perception; as in a modern Free-thinker 


to imagine there can be no ſtate of life and per- 
ception without the ſenſes he enjoys at preſent. 


Let us further ſuppoſe the ſame perſon's eyes, at 


their Grſt opening, to be ſtruck with a great vari- 


ety of the moſt gay and pleaſing objects, and his 


ears with a melodious concert of vocal and inſtru- 
mental muſic: behold bim amazed, raviſhed, 
tranſported; and you have ſome diſtant repreſen- 
tation, ſome faint and glimmering idea of the ec- 
ſtatic ſtate of the foul in that article in which ſhe 


emerges from this ſepulchre of fleſh into life and 


immortality. 
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Labitur et lates in omne volubilis acuum. 


Hos. Epiſt. ii. 1. i. v. 43. 
1 glides, and will for ever glide along. 


Mr. SPECTATO R, 
HERE are none of your ſpeculations 
4 which pleaſe me more than thoſe upon 
© Gfinitude and eternity. You have already 
«conſidered that part of eternity which is paſt, 


© and I wiſh you would give us your thoughts 


upon that which is to come. 


Tour readers will perhaps receive greater 
S pleaſure from this view of eternity than the 
* former, ſince we have every one of us a con- 
'* cern in that which is to come: whereas a ſpe · 
*. culation on that which is paſt is rather curious 
than uſeful. 
Beſides, we can eaſily conceive it pollble 


for ſucceſſive duration never to have an end; 


A though, as you have juſtly obſerved, that eter. 


* nity which never had a beginning is altogether 
© incomprehenſible; that is, we can conceive an 
eternal duration which may be, though we 
© cannot an eternal duration which hath been; 


or, if I may uſe the philoſophical terms, we 
© may apprehend a potential, though not an aCtu-. 


al eternity. 
© This notion of a future eternity, which is 
c natural to the mind of man, is an unanſwera- - 


* 
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©. able argument that he is a being deſigned for 


£ 


£ 


| 6 


c 


0 


8 


it: eſpecially if we conſider that he is capable 
of being virtuous or vitious here; that he hath 
faculties improvable to all eternity; and by 
a proper or wrong employment of them, may 
be happy or miſerable throughout that infinite 
duration. Our idea indeed of this eternity 
is not of an adequate or fixed nature, but is 
perpetually growing and enlarging itſelf to- 
ward the object, which is too big for gp pan 
comprehenſion. As we are now in the RY 
nings of exiſtence, ſo ſhall we always aß ar 
to ourſelves as if we were for eyer entering up- 


on it. After a million or two of centuries, 
ſome conſiderable things, already paft, may 


ſlip out of our memory; which if it be not 


| ſtrengthened i in a wonderful manner, may poſſi- 


bly forget that ever there was a ſun or pla- 
nets. And yet notwithſtanding the long race 
that we ſhall then have run, we ſhall ſtill im- 
agine ourſelves juſt ſtarting from the goal, and 
find no proportion between chat ſpace which 


we know had a beginning, and what We are 


— 


ſure will never have an end. | 
© But I ſhall leave this ſubject to your manage- | 
ment, and queſtion not but you will throw 
it into ſuch lights as ſhall at once improve * 
entertain your reader. | 

© I have incloſed ſent you a tranſlation of 
the ſpeech of Cato on this occaſion, which 
hath accidentally fallen into my hands, and 


which for conciſeneſs, purity and elegance of 


phraſe cannot be ſufficiently admired? 
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Ac T. v. SCENE I. 
CAT o eh. c. 


5 8 IC,. fe ſe habere rem neceſſe proris eſt, 


Raitone vincis, do lubens manus, Plato. 


Quid enim dedifjet, Quae dedit fruſtra nihil, 


 LEternitatis infitam cupidinem 


Natura! Quorſum hac dulcis expectatio; 
Vitæque non explenda melioris ſitis? 

Quaid vult ſibi aliud iſte redeundi in nibil 
Horror, ſub imis quemque agent præcordiit? 


Cur territa in ſe refugit anima, cur tremit 


Attonita, quoties, morte ne pereat, timet ? 


 Particula nempe eft cuique naſcenti indita 


Divinior ; gue corpus incolens agit ; _ 
Heominique ſuccinit, tua eff Xternitas. 
Eilernitas! O lubricum nimis aſpici, 


| Mixtumgue dulci gaudium formidine ? 


_ Bux demigrabitur alia hinc in corpora ? 


Dux terra mox incognita? Quis orbis novus _ 


Manet incolendus ® Quanta erit mutatio ? 
Haæc intuenti ſpatia mihi quaqud patent 
Immenſa : fed caliginsfa nx premit ; 

Nec luce clar vult videri fingula. 
Fjgendus bic pes; certa ſunt hiec hadtenus : 
Si quod guberret numen humanum genus, 
{ At, quod gubernet, efſe clamant omnia 
Virtute non gaudere certe non poteſ}: 

Nec eſſe non beata, qud gaudet, poteſt. 
Sed gud beata ſede? Duove in tempore ? 


Haæc quanta quanta terra, tota eff Caeſaris. 


Quid dubius heret animus uſque aded? Brevi 
Hic nodum hic omnem expediet. Arma en induor, 
(Enſi manum admoyens, 
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C70 ile, 


T muſt be ſo Plato, thou reaſon'lt well 
Elſe whence this pleaſing dene this fond def: ire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
'Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
'Tis heav'n itſelf, that points out an  bereaſter, 
And intimates eternity to man, 


Eternity !- thou praſing, dreadful, thought ! 


Through what variety. of untry'd being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! 
The wide, th' unbounded proſpect, lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold, If there's a Pow'r above us, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) He muſt delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
But when! or where !- This world was made for Cæeſar. 
I'm weary of oonjectures- This muſt end 'em. 


[Ling his hand on his ford, 
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In utramque partem facta ; guæ que din "04M 6 
Et qua propulſent! Dextera intentat necem ; 
Vitam jiniſtra : vulnus hac datit manus ; 


Altera medelam vulneris:; hic ad exitum 


 Deducet, ictu fimplici; hac vetant mort. 


Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, 
Enſeſque ſtrictos, interire neſcia. 
Extinguet ætas ſidera diuturnior 

Etate languens ipſe ſel obſcuriùs 

Emittet orbi conſeneſcenti jubar : 

Natura et ipſa ſentiet quondam vices 
tEtatis ; annis ipſa deficiet gravis ; 

At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas ; ; 
Tibi parta diviim eſi vita. Periment mutuis 
Elementa ſeſe et interibunt idtibus : 

Tu permanebis ſola ſemper integra, 

Tu cuncta rerum quaſſa, cuncta nauſraga, 
Jam portu in igſo tuta, contemplabere. 
Compage ruptd, corruent in ſe invicem, 
Orbeſque fractis ingerentur orbibus ; 


Illæſa tu TOON extra SO 


Gr 
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Thus am I doubly arm'd; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
Bat this informs me I ſhall never die. 
The ſoul ſecur'd, in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies. itspoint, _ 

The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature ſink in years; 

But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, „ 
The wrecks of matter and the cruſh of worlds. 
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. * 1 Wee Is eas 2 * 
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"IM 5 ol. an ef dees origo 


Seminibus —— enen Aneid. vi. v. 730. 


Th etherial vigor is in all the ſame, 


ind ev'ry foul i 16 all d with LO fame: Dxypzs, 


1* HE ſame faculty of _ und underſtand. 

ing, which placeth us above the brute part 
of the creation, doth alſo ſubject our minds to 
greater and more manifold diſquiets than crea- 


tures of an inferior rank are ſenſible of. It is by 


this that we anticipate future diſaſters, and oft 
create to ourſelves real pain for imaginary. exils, 
as well as multiply the pangs ariſing from. thoſe 


which cannot be avoided. 


It behoves us therefore to make the beſt uſe 
of that ſublime talent, which, ſo long as it con- 
tinues the inſtrument of paſſion, will ſerve only 
to make us more miſerable, in proportion as we 
are more excellent than other beings. | 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to whthe 
draw from the objects that ſolicit his ſenſes, and 
turn his thoughts inward on himſelf. For my 
own part, I often mitigate the pain ariſing from 
the little misfortunes and diſappointments that 
chequer human life by this introverſion of my 
faculties, wherein I regard my own ſoul as the 
image of her Creator, and receive great conſola- 
tion from bebolding thoſe an which, teſ- 


TED) 
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tify her divine original, and lead me into ſome 
knowlege of her everlaſting archetype. 

But there is not any property or circumſtance 
of my being that I contemplate with more joy 
than my immortality, I can eaſily overlook my 
preſent momentary ſorrow, when I reflect that 
it is in my power to be happy a thouſand years 


hence. If it were not for this thought, I had 
rather be an oiſter than a man, the moſt ſtupid 


and ſenſeleſs of animals than a reaſonable mind 
tortured with an extreme innate deſire of that 
perſection which it deſpairs to obtain. 

It is with great pleaſure that I behold inſtinct, 
reaſon, and faith concurring to atteſt this com- 


fortable truth. It is revealed from heaven, it is 


diſcovered by philoſophers, and the ignorant, un- 
enlightened part of mankind have a natural pro- 
penſity to believe it. It is an agreeable enter- 
tainment to reflect on the various ſhapes under 


which this doctrine has appeared in the world. 


The Pythagorean tranſmigration, the ſenſual ha- 
bitations of the Mahometan, and the ſhady re- 
alms of Pluto, do all agree in the main points, 


the continuation of our exiſtence, and the diſ- 


tridution of rewards and puniſhments, pro- 


portioned to the merits or demerits of men in 


this life, 

But in all theſe ſchemes there is ſomething groſs 
and improbable, that ſhocks a reaſonable and ſpe- 
culative mind. Whereas nothing can be more 
rational and ſublime than the Chriſtian idea of a 


future ſtate, © Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 


. 
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neither hath it entered into the heart als man to 
conceive the things which God hath prepared for 
thoſe that love him,” The above-mentioned 
ſchemes are narrow tranſcripts of our preſent ſtate: 
butin this indefinite deſcription there is ſomething 
ineffably great and noble. The mind of man muſt 
be raiſed to a higher pitch, not only to partake 
the enjoyments of the Chriſtian paradiſe, but e- 
ven to be able to frame any notion of them, | 
Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our imagina - me 
tion, and by way of condeſcenſion to our low the 
way of thinking, the ideas of light, glory, a is! 
crown, &c. are made uſe of to adumbrate that for 
which we cannot directly underſtand. «© The do 
Lamb which is in the midſt of the throne ſhall Y ma 
feed them, and ſhall lead them into living foun- of 
tains of waters; and God ſhall wipe away all tears | ar! 
from their eyes. And there ſhall be no more no 
death, neither ſorrow, nor crying, neither ſhall I in 
there be any more pain; for the former things ers. 
are paſſed away, and behold all things are new. 
There ſhall be no night there, and they need ble 
no candle, neither light of the - ſun: for the || anc 
Lord God giveth them light, and ſhall make I nur 
them drink of the river of his Pleaſures: and they I =! 
ſhall reign for ever and ever. They ſhall receive || > 


a crown of glory which fadeth not away.” oy 
Theſe are cheering reflections : and I have oft- the 

en wondered that men could be found ſo dull and ſely 
phlegmatic, as to prefer the thought of annihila- they 
tion before them; or fo ill-natured, as to endea- * 
| Ni 


your to perſuade mankind to the diſbelief of 


SY 
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what is ſo pleaſing and profitable even in the 


proſpect; or ſo blind, as not to ſee that there is 
a Deity, and if there be, that this ſcheme of things 


flows from his attributes, and evidently corre- 


ſponds with the other parts of his creation. 

I know not how to account for this abſurd 
turn of thought, except it proceed from a want 
of other employment, joined with an affectation 


of ſingularity. I ſhall, therefore, inform. our 
modern Free-thinkers of two points, whereof 


they ſeem to be ignorant. The firſt is, that it 
is not the being ſingular, but being ſingular for 
ſomething that argues either extraordinary en- 
dowments of nature or benevolent intentions to 
mankind, which draws the admiration and eſteem 
of the world. A miſtake in this point naturally 
ariſes from that confuſion of thought which I do 
not remember to have ſeen ſo great inſtances of 
in any writers, as in certain modern Free-think- 


; ers. a 


The other point is, that there are innumera- 
ble objects within the reach of a human mind, 


and each of theſe objects may be viewed in in- 
numerable lights and poſitions, and the relations 


ariſing between them are innumerable. There 
is, therefore, an infinity of things whereon to 
employ their thoughts, if not with advantage to 
the world, at leaſt with amuſement to them- 
ſelves, and without offence or prejudice to o- 
ther people. If they proceed to exert their, ta- 
lent of Free- thinking in this way; they may be 
innocently dull, and no one takeany notice of it. 
Bb 
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But to ſee men without either wit or argument 


pretend to run down divine or human laws, and 
treat their fellow - ſubjects with contempt for pro- 


felling a belief of thoſe points on which the pre- 
ſent as well as future intereſt of mankind de- 


pends, is not to be endured. For my own 
part, I ſhall omit no endeavours to render their 


| perſons as deſpicable, and their practices as odi- 


ous, -in the From the Rn: as they deſerve. 


— Solemgue ſuum, ſua ſidera norunt. 
Via. Aneid. vi. v. 641. 


F Stars of | their own, „ and their own ſuns they know. 


e 


3 1657 


HA v E W taken A particular oleafare 
in examining the opinions which men of dif- 


ferent religions, different ages and different 
countries, have entertained concerning the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and the ſtate of happineſs, 


which they promiſe themſelves in another world. 


For whatever prejudices and errors human na- 


ture lies under, we find that either reaſon, or 
tradition from our firſt parents, has* diſcovered 
to all people ſomething in theſe great points 
which bears analogy to truth, and to the doc- 
trines opened to us by divine revelation. 1 
was lately diſcourſing on this ſubje& with a learn- 


ed perſon, who has been very much converſant 
among the inhabitants of the more weſtern parts 


0 
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of Afric. Upon kis converſing with ſeveral in that 
country, he tells me that their notion of heaven, 
or of a future ſtate of happineſs is this, That e- 
very thing we there wiſh for will immediately 
preſent itſelf to us. We find, ſay they, our 
ſouls are of ſuch a nature that they require vari- 
ety, and are notcapable of being always deli ghted 
with the ſame objects. The Supreme Being, 


therefore, in compliance with this taſte of hap- 


pineſs which he has planted i in the ſoul of man, 
will raiſe up from time to time, ſay they, every 
gratification which it is in the humour to be 


pleaſed with. If we wilh to be in groves or 


bowers, among running ſtreams or falls of wa- 
ter, we ſhall immediately find ourſelves in the. 
midſt of ſuch a ſcene as we deſire. If we wouldbe 


_ entertained with muſic and the melody of ſounds, 


the confort ariſes upon our wiſh, and the whole 


region about us is filled with harmony. In ſhort, 


every deſire will be followed by fruition, and 


Whatever a man's inclination directs him to, will 


be preſ.nt with him. Nor is it material whe- 
ther the Supreme Power creates in conformity 
to our wiſhes, or whether he only produces 
ſuch a change in our imagination, as makes us be- 


lieve ourſelves converſant among thoſe ſcenes 


which delight us. Our happineſs will be the 

ſame, whether it proceed from external objects, 

or from the impreſſions of the Deity upon our 

own private fancies. 'This is the account which I 

have received from my learned friend. Notwith- 

ſta acing this ſyſtem of belief be in general * 
Bb 2 
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chimerical and viſionary, there is ſomething ſub- 
lime in its manner of conſidering the influence 
of a divine Being on a human ſoul. It has al- 
ſo, like moſt other opinions of the. heathen 


world upon theſe important points, it has, I ſay, 


its foundation in truth, as it ſuppoſes the ſouls 
of good men after this life to be in a ſtate of 
perfect happineſs; that in this ſtate there 


will be no barren hopes, nor fruitleſs wiſhes, and 


that we ſhall enjoy every thing we can deſire. 


But the particular circumſtance which I am moſt 
pleaſed with in this ſcheme, and which ariſes 
from a juſt refleftion upon human nature, is 
that variety of pleaſures which it ſuppoſes the 
ſoulz of good men will be poſſeſſed of in ano- 


ther world. This I think highly probable, from 
the dictates both of reaſon and revelation. The 


ſoul conſiſts of many faculties, as the underſtand- 
ing, and the will, with all the ſenſes both out- 


ward and inward; or, to ſpeak more philoſophi- 


cally, the ſoul can exert herſelf in many diffe- 
rent ways of action. She can underſtand, will, 
imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and 3 and 
apply herſelf to many other the like exerciſes of 
different kinds and natures; but what is more to 
be conſidered, the foul is capable of receiving a 
moſt exquiſite pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the 
exerciſe of any of theſe its powers, when they 
are gratified with their proper objects; ſhe can 


be entirely happy by the ſatisfaction of the me- 


mory, the ſight, the hearing, or any other mode 


of perception. Every faculty is as. a diſtinct 
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taſte in the mind, and hath objects accommodat- 
ed to its proper reliſh. Doctor Tillotſon ſome - 
where ſays that he will not preſume to determine 
in what conſiſts the happineſs of the bleſt, be - 
cauſe God Almighty is capable of making the 
| ſoul happy by ten thouſand different ways. Be- 
ſides thoſe ſeveral avenues to pleaſure which the 
ſoul is endowed with in this life, it is not impoſ- 
ſible, according to the opinions of many eminent 
divines, but there may be new faculties in the 
fouls of good men made perfect, as well as new 
fenſes in their glorified bodies. This we are 1 
fure of, that there will be new objects offered 
to all thoſe faculties which are eſſential to us. f 
We are likewiſe to take notice that every '* 
15 particular ſaculty is capable of being employed = 
= on a very great variety of objects. The under. 1. 
ſtanding, for example, may be happy in the con- 
templation of moral, natural, mathematical, and 
other kinds of truth. The memory likewiſe may 
turn itſelf to an infinite multitude of objects, ef- 
5 pecially when the foul ſhall have paſſed through | 
| the ſpace of many millions of years, and thalk | 
| reflect with pleaſure on the days of eternity. E- 
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| very other faculty may be conſidered in the ſame 
N extent. 135 

N We cannot queſtion but that the happineſs of 
; 


a ſoul will be adequate to its nsture, and that it 

, is not endowed with any facukies which are to 
ly uſeleſs and unemployed. The happineſs is ro be 
the happineſs of the whole man, and we may eaſily: 

g conceive to ourſelves the happineſs of the ſoul, 
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— 


while any one of its faculties is in the fruition of 


its chief good. The happineſs may be of a more 


exalted nature in proportion as the faculty em- 


ployed is ſo; but as the whole ſoul acts in the 


exertion of any of its particular powers, the 


| whole ſoul is happy in the pleaſure which ariſes 


from any of its particular acts. For notwith- 


ſtanding, as has been before hinted, and as it has 


been taken notice of by one of the greateſt mo- 
dern philofophers, we divide the ſoul into ſeve- 
ral powers and faculties, there is no ſuch diviſi- 
on in the ſoul itſelf, fince it is the whole ſoul 
that remembers, underſtands, wills, or imagines. 


Our manner of conſidering the memory, under- 1 
ſtanding, will, imagination, and the like facul- 


ties, is for the better enabling us to expreſs our- 


ſelves in ſuch abſtracted fubjects of ſpeculation, 
not that there is any ſuch diviſion in the ſoul it- 


elf. 


Seeing then that the ſoul has many different 
faculties, 6k in other words, many different 
ways of acting; that it can be intenfely pleaſed, 
or made happy by all theſe different faculties, or 
ways of acting; that it may be endowed with 
ſeveral latent faculties, which it is not at preſent 
in a condition to exert; that we cannot believe 
the ſoul is endowed with any faculty which is of 
no uſe to it; that whenever any one of theſe fa- 


culties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the ſoul is ina 
ſtate of happineſs; and, in the laſt place, conſi- 
dering that the happineſs of another world is to 


be the happineſs of the whole man; who can 


tri 
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queſtion but that there is an infinite variety in 
thoſe pleaſures we are ſpeaking of; and that this 
fulneſs of joy will be made up of all thoſe ple - 
ſures which the nature of the foul 1 is capable of re- 
celving ? N 
We ſhall be the more confirmed't in this doc- 
trine, if we obſerve the nature of variety, with 
regard to the mind of man. The ſoul does not 
care to be always in the fame bent. The facul- 
ties relieve one another by turns, and receive an 
additional pleaſure from the novelty of thoſe ob- 
- jets about which they are converſant. 
__ Revelation likewiſe very much confirms this 
notion, under the different views which it gives 
us of our future happinefs. In the deſcription 
of the throne of God, it repreſents to us all thoſe 
objects which are able to gratify the ſenſes and 
imagination: in very many places it intimates 
to us all the happineſs which the underſtanding 
can poſſibly receive in that ſtate, where all 
things ſhall be revealed to us, and we ſhall know, 
even as we are known; the raptures of devotion, 
of divine love, the -pleaſure of converſing with, 
our bleſſed Saviour, with an innumerable hoſt 
of angels, and with the ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect, are likewiſe revealed to us in ſeveral 
parts of the holy writings. "There are alſo men- 
_ tioned thoſe hierarchies of governments, in which 
the bleſt ſhall be ranged one above another, and 
in which-we may be ſure a great part of our hap- 
pineſs will likewiſe conſiſt; for it will not be 
. there as in this world, where every one is alm- 
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ing at power and ſuperiority ; but on the con- 
trary, every one will find that ſtation the 
molt proper for him in which he is placed, and 
will probably think that he could not have been 


ſo happy in any other ſtation. Theſe, and ma- 


ny other particulars, are remarked in divine re- 


velation, as the ſeveral ingredients of our hap- 


pineſs in heaven, which all imply ſuch a variety 


of joys, and ſuch a gratification of the ſoul in 


all its different faculties as I have been here men- 
tioning. 


Some of the rabbins tell as, that the cheru- 
bims are a ſet of angels who know moſt, and 
the ſeraphims a ſet of angels who love moſt. 
Whether this diſtinction be not altogether | imagi- 
nary, I ſhall not here examine; but it is high- 
ly probable, that among the ſpirits of good men, 


there may be ſome who will be more pleaſed 
with the employment of one faculty than of ano- 
ther, and this perhaps according to thoſe innocent 


and virtuous habits or inclinations which have 


here taken the deepeſt root. 

I might here apply this conſi Jeration to the 
ſpirits of wicked men, with relation to the pain. 
which they ſhall ſuffer in every one of their facul- 


ties, and the reſpective miſeries which ſhall be 


appropriated to each faculty in particular. But 


leaving this to the reflection of my readers, I 
ſhall conclude, with obſerving how we ought to 


be thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice in 
the being which he has beſtowed upon us, for 


ſo many different ways. We 1 pe what a 
variety of paſſages j joy and gladneſs may enter | | 
| into the thoughts of man; how wonderfully a 
human ſpirit is framed, to imbibe its proper ſa- E 
tisfactions, and taſte the goodneſs of its Creator. 
We may therefore look into ourſelves with rap- 
ture and amazement, and cannot ſufficiently ex- 
preſs our gratitude to him, who has encompaſſed 
us with ſuch a profuſion of bleſſings, and opened 
in us ſo many capacities of enjoying them. 
There cannot be a ſtronger argument that 
Cad has deſigned us for a ſtate of future hap- 
je pineſs, and for that heaven which he has reveal- | 
ed to us, than that he has thus naturally quali- 
fied the foul for it, and made it a being capable . 
of receiving ſo much bliſs. He would never have 
made ſuch faculties in vain, and have endowed 
us with powers that were not to be exerted on 
ſuch objects as are fuĩted to them. It is very 
manifeſt, by the inward frame and conſtitution 
of our minds, that he has adapted them to an 
infinite variety of pleaſures and gratifications, 
which are not to be met with in this life. We 
ſhould therefore at all times take care that we 
do not diſappoint this his gracious purpoſe and in- 
. tention towards us, and make thoſe faculties 
which he formed as ſo many qualifications for 
happineſs and rewards, to be the rnftrumemca of 
pain and puniſhment.* 
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SECT. XI. 
D EATH and JUDGMENT, 


To the Author of the GuanDian 
To 


TEE incloſed 3 is a faithful wanflation from 
an old author, which if it deſerves your 


notice, let the readers gueſs whether he was a2 
Heathen or a (Rin. : 


J am 


. 


Your moſt humble Servant. 
I cannot, my friends, forbear letting you 
know what I think of death; for, methinks, 
I view and underſtand it much better, the 
nearer I approach to it. I am convinced that 
your fathers, thoſe illuſtrious perſons whom I 
ſo much loved and honoured, do not ceaſe to 
live, though they have paſſed through what we 
call death; they are undoubtedly till living, 
but it is that ſort of life which alone deſerves 
| truly to be called life. In effect, while we 
are confined to bodies we ought to eſteem our- 
ſelves no other than a ſort of galley- ſlaves at 
the chain, ſince the ſoul, which is ſomewhat + 
divine, and deſcends from heaven as the place 
of its original, ſeems debaſed and diſhonoured 
by this mixture of fleſh and blood, and to 
be in a ſtate of baniſhment from its celeſtial 
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country. 1 cannot help thinking too, that 


one main reaſon- of -uniting ſouls to bodies,” 


was that the great work of the univerſe might 


have ſpectators to admire'the beautiful order of 
nature, the regular motion of heavenly bodies, 


who ſhould ſtrive to expreſs that regularity in 
the uniformity of their lives. When I con- 
ſider the boundleſs activity of our minds, the 
remembrance of things paſt, our foreſight of 


what is to come: when J reflect on the noble 
diſcoveries and vaſt improvements, by which 


theſe minds have advanced arts and ſciences; 
I am entirely perſuaded, and out of all doubt, 
that a nature which has in itſelf a fund of fo 


many excellent things cannot poſlibly be mor- 


tal. TI obſerve further, that my mind is alto- 
gether ſimple, without the mixture of any ſub- 


Nance or nature different from its own; I 
conclude from thence that it is inviſible, and 


conſequently cannot periſh. 


By no means think therefore, my i 


friends, when I ſhall have quitted you, that I 


ceaſe to be, or ſhall ſubſiſt no where. Remem- 
ber that while we live together you do not ſee 


my mind, and yet are ſure that I have one ac- 
tuating and moving my body ; doubt not then 


but that this ſame mind will have a being when F 


it is ſeparated, though you cannot then per- 
ceive its actions. What nonſenſe would it 
be to pay thoſe honours to great men after 
their deaths, which we conſtantly do, if their 


* ſouls did not then ſubſiſt? For my gan part, 
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ly when united to bodies, and die when they 


which without them have neither ſenſe or rea- 
ſeparated from matter, to enjoy the greateſt 
much more wiſdom and light than while it was 


7 
we do not ſee the mind, either in the body, 
or when it leaves it. Nothing more reſembles 


nature. How much more then muſt it ſhew 
4 ity when WR eng gen P 


I could never imagine that our minds live on- 


leave them; or that they ſhall ceaſe to think 
and underſtand, when diſengaged from bodies, 


ſon; on the contrary, I believe the ſoul, when 
purity and ſimplicity of its nature, and to have 
united. We ſee when the body dies what be- 


comes of all the parts which compoſed it; but 


death than ſleep, and it is in that ſtate that the 
foul chiefly ſhews it has ſomething divine in its 


—_ Wy „ 3 
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Afflata eſt numine quando 
Fam propiore Dei VIX. KEneid. vi. v. 250. 


When all the god came ruſhing on on her ſoul. DRESS, . 


HE following letter _ to me Fog that 


excellent man in holy orders, whom I have 
mentioned more than once as one of that ſociety 


who aſſiſt me in my ſpeculations, It is a thought 


in ſickneſs, and of a very ferious nature, for 


which reaſon I give it a place in the e of this 
day. 
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| HE indiſpolition which has long 5 
| upon me, is at laſt grown to ſuch a 


whilſt I am in this bad ſtate of health, there 
are none of your works which I read; with 


I ſhould be very glad if I could furniſh you 
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head, that it muſt quickly make an 
in of; me, or of itſelf. You may imagine, ti at 
greater pleaſure than your Saturday's papers. 


with any hints for that day's entertainment. 
Were I able to dreſs up ſeveral thoughts of a 


ſerious nature, which have made great impreſ- 
fions on my mind during a long fit of ſickneſs, 
they might not be an improper entertainment 
for that occaſion. 


Among all the reflefiions. which aſually riſe 


in the mind of a ſick man, who has time and 
inclination to conſider his approaching end, 


there is none more natural than that of his go- 


ing to appear naked and unbodied befare him 
who made him. When a man conſiders, that 


as ſoon as the vital union is diſſolved, he 


ſhall ſee that ſupreme Being, whom he now 
contemplates at a diſtance, and only in his 
works ; or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, when 
by ſome faculty in the ſoul he ſhall apprehend. 
the divine Being, and be more ſenſible of his 
. preſence, than we are now of the preſence of 


any object which the eye beholds, a man muſt 
be loſt in careleſſneſs and ſtupidity, who is not 
alarmed at ſuch a thought. Dr. Sherlock, in 


his excellent treatiſe upon death, has een | 
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ed; in very irong and lively colours, the ſtate 
© '6f the ſoul in its firſt ſeparation from the bo- 
dy; with regard to that inviſible world which 
_ every" where ſurrounds us, tho we are not a. 
ble to diſcover it thro' this groſſer world of 
matter, which is accommodated to our ſenſes 
65 . this- We. ils words are as fellow.” 1 
e That death, which is our n this rid. | 
ee js nothing elſe but our putting off theſe bo- 
& dies, teaches us, that it is only our union to 
« "theſe bodies, which intercepts the ſight of the 
«© Other world: the other world is not at ſuch 
etc a diſtance from us, as we may imagine; the 
« throne of God indeed is at a great remove 
„ from this earth, above the third heavens, where 
4 he diſplays his glory to thoſe bleſſed ſpirits 
Which encompaſs his throne; but as ſoon as 
we ſtep out of theſe bodies, we ſtep into the 
« other world, which is not ſo properly a- 
nother world, (for there is the ſame heaven 
« and earth ſtill) as a new ſtate of life. To live 
c in theſe bodies, is to live in this world; to 
« ſive out of them is to remove into the next: for 
while our ſouls are confined to theſe bodies, 
& and can look only through theſe material caſe- 
“ ments, nothing but what is material can affect 
« us; nay, nothing but what is ſo groſs, that 
« it can reflect light, and convey' the ſhapes and 
« colours of things with it to the eye: ſo that 
„ though within this viſible world, there be a 
© more glorious ſcene of things than what ap- 
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4 pears to us, we perceive nothing at all of it; 


« for this veil of fleſh parts the viſible) and invis 
«  fible world: but when we put off theſe bodies, 


« there are new and ſurprizing wonders preſent 
« themſelves to our views; when theſe material 
«' ſpectacles are taken off, the ſoul with its own 


« naked eyes, ſees what was inviſible before: 


« can ſee it, and converſe with it: thus St. Paul 


al 


c tells us, That when we are at home in the bo- 


60 dy, we are abſent from the Lord; but When 


« we are abſent from the body, we are preſent 
« with the Lord, 2 Cor. v. 6, 8. And, me- 
« thinks, this is enough to cure us of our fond» 


«neſs for theſe bodies, unleſs we think it more 


« deſirable to be confined to a, priſon, and to 
1% look through a grate all our lives, which gives 
« us but a very narrow proſpect and that none 
« of the beſt neither, than to be, ſet at liberty to 
c view all the glories of the world. What would 
« we give now for the leaſt glimpſe of that in- 
4e vilible world, which the firſt ſtep we take out 
« of theſe bodies will preſent us with? There 
« are ſuch things as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
„ heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 


« of man to conceive: death opens our eyes, 
« enlarges our proſpect, preſents us with a new 


« and more glorious world, which we can ne- 


> EL ſee while we are ſhut up in fleſh; which 


« ſhould make us as willing to part with this 
« yell, as to take the film off our eyes, which 
« hinders our fight. N 


GC Z 


and then we are in the other world, when we 
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As a thinking man cannot but be very muck 


affected with the idea of his appearing in the 
preſence of that Being whom none can ſee and 
live; he muſt be much more affected when he con- 


ſiders that this Being whom he appears before, 
will examine all the actions of his paſt life, and re- 
ward or puniſh him aecordingly. I muſt confeſs 


that Ithink there is no ſcheme of religion, beſides 
that of Chriſtianity, which can poſlibly ſupport 


the moſt virtuous perſon under this thought. 
Let a man's innocence be what it will, let his 
virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch of perfection at- 
tainable in this life, there will be ſtill in him ſo 


many ſecret fins, ſo many human frailties, ſo 


many offences of ignorance, paſſion and preju- 
dice, ſo many unguarded words and thoughts, 
and, in ſhort, ſo many defeRts in his beſt actions, 
that, without the advantages of ſuch an expiation 
and atonement as Chriſtianity has revealed to us, 
it is impoſſible that he ſhouldbe cleared before his. 
fovereign Judge, or that he ſhould be able to ſtand 
in bis ſight. Our holy religion ſuggeſts to us the 


only means whereby our guilt may be taken a- 


way, and our imperfect obedience accepted. 
© It is this ſeries of thought that I have endes 
voured to expreſs in the following hymn, which 
I have compoſed during this my licknels.” 

1. b 


4 W HEN riſing from the Jeet of death, : 


Cerwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 


I fe* my Maker, face to face, 


© how ſhall I appear 


"DEER 4 Jo ahihr, "2 


1549 2 Wis 
# * while 772 may be Hund, 
And mercy may be ſought, 
My heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
And trembles at the thought: 
III. 
When 114 0 Lord, halt ſtand de, 
In majeſty ſevere, - 
And ſit on judgment on my hat: | 
© how ſhall I appear ! | 


— 


IV. 4 
m told the ne mind, 


Who does her ſins lament, 
The timely tribute of her tears - 
Shall endleſs woe 1 
V. 
7 hen fee the ſorrows of my heart, 
Fre yet it is too late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
75 re theſe for rows weight. 
| . 
5 never ſhall my foul deſpair 
Her pardon to procure, © 
Who knows thy only Som has dy & - 
Za. make her Par din jo oe - 
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T HE * of drach Its loony Ne? Ai | c 
mal, that if it were conſtantly before ur 

eyes, it would imbitter all the ſweets of life. c 
The gracious Author of our being hath therefore 0 
fo formed us, that we are capable of many plea - c 
ſing ſenſations and reflections, and meet with ſo 6 
many amuſements and ſolicitudes, as divert our * 
thoughts from dwelling upon an evil, which by 4 
reaſon of its ſeeming diſtance, makes but languid c 
impreſſions upon the mind. But how diſtant ſo- 
ever the time of our death may be, ſince it is cer- c 
tain that we muſt die, it is neceſſary to allot ſome <c 
portion of our life to conſider the end of it; and it c 
is bighly convenient to fix ſome ſtated times to « 
| meditate upon the final period of our exiſtence c 
here. The principle of ſ{clf.love, as we are men, - 
will make us enquire, what is like to become of c 
us after our diſſolution; and our conſcience, as c 
we are Chriſtians, will inform us, that according 
to the good or evil of our actions here, we ſhall 
be tranſlated to the manſions of eternal bliſs or 
miſery. When this is ſeriouſly weighed, ve 
muſt think it madneſs to be unprepared againſt || « 
the black moment; but when we reflect that, per- 
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1 that black moment may be to night, how 

watchful ought we to be 
I was wonderfully affected with a 1 1 

had lately with a Clergyman of my acquaintance 
upon this head, which was to this effect: The 
conſideration, faid the good man, that my be- 
ing is precarious, moved me many years ago 
to make a reſolution, which I have diligently 
© kept, and to which I owe the greateſt fatisfac- 
« tion that a mortal man can enjoy. Every 
c- night before I addreſs myſelf in private to my 
« Creator, I lay my hand upon my heart, and 
« aſk myſelf, Whether if God ſhould require 

«amy ſoul of me this night, I could hope for 
«mercy from him? The bitter agonies I under- 
went, in this my firſt acquaintance with myſelf, 
« were fo far from throwing me into deſpair of 
« that mercy which is over all God's works, that 

' | < they rather proved motives to greater circum- 

; ſpection in my future conduct. The oftener 


ö I exerciſed myſelf in meditations of this kind, 
5 © the leſs was my anxiety; and by making the 
„ thoughts of death familiar, what was at firſt ſo 
J terrible and ſhocking is become the ſweeteſt of 
; © my enjoyments. Theſe contemplations have 
4 indeed made me ſerious, but not ſullen ; nay, they 
4 are ſo far from having ſoured my temper, that 
r as I have a mind perfectly compoſed, and a 
. « ſecret ſpring of joy in my heart, ſo my conver · 
t | *« ation is pleaſant, and my countenance ſerene. 
— I] taſte all the innocent ſatisfactions of life pure 


and ſincere; I have no ſhare in pleaſures that 
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leave a {Ning behind them, nor am 1 cheated : 
6 with that kind of mirth, in the l of which : 
4. ER ee e ER DE © 
5 onen, wool . tibi di l fupremum. | 

| Th | Hos. lib. i. ep. iv. v. 1 3. ; 

4 Think ev'ry day, fron as the day is paſt, a 
hat thou haſt liv'd, f = Feng life, _— Jaft, 1 
Mr. Isons 1p, 0 
HE following letter was ar Ty written FR A < 

a a young gentleman in a languiſhing illneſs, Y *« 


- which both himſelf, and thoſe who attended him, * 
; thought it impoſſible for him to outlive. If you 


think ſuch an image of the ſtate of a man's mind '+ 
in that circumſtance be worth publiſhing, it iat F * 
your ſervice, and take it as follows. 18 2, c 
"B07 7 © $ „ 

Dear Sir, Not 


V O U formerly obſerved to me, that nothing 
made a more ridiculous figure in a man's 
life, than the diſparity we often find in bim 
ſick and well. Thus, one of an unfortunate 
conſtitution is perpetually exhibiting a miſera- 
ble example of the weakneſs of his mind, or of 
his body, in their turns. I have had frequent 
opportunities of late to conſider myſelf in theſe 
different views, and hope I have received fone 
advantage by it. If what Mr. Waller ſays be 
true, that, | 


The ſoul's dark cottage, bitter 4 * eech «Al 
Lets in new light thro? chinks that time has made* 


« Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than 


JJC 


* 
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old age to the ſtiaking down this ſcaffolding of 
0 the body, may diſcover the incloſed ſtructure 
« more plainly. Sickneſs is a ſort of early old 
+ age; it teaches us a diffidence in our earthly 
* ſtate, and inſpires us with the thoughts of a fu- 


© ture, better than a thouſand volumes of philo- 
' | © ſophers and divines. It gives ſo warning a con- 
5 cuſſion to thoſe props. of our vanity, our | 
: * ſtrength and youth, that we think of fortify- 1 | 
ung ourſelves within, when there is ſo little de- 11 | 
y pendance on our out-works. Youth, at the it © 
i, very bell, is but a betrayer of human life in a ii 
1, | < gentler and ſmoother manner than age: it is 13 | 
u } * like a ſtream that nouriſhes a plant upon its +" 
d | © bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh and bloſſom to i 
it the ſight, but at the ſame time is undermining {3 
a © it at the root in ſecret. My youth has dealt 74 
© more fairly and openly with me; it has af- 11 
8 . forded ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and gi> | | | 
9 * ven me an advantage not very common to 11 
3 young men, that the attractions of the world | 
Bo have not dazzled me. very much; and I began Lo 
"fy 0 where moſt people end, with a full conviction . f | 
off the emptineſs of all ſorts of ambition, and Lo 
% © the unfatisfactory nature of all human plea- _ 11 
"v ſures. 1 
& ... +. When. a 1 fit of Gernelh tells me this. — 
% ſcurvy tenement of my body will fall in a little ; 
oe, time. I am even as unconcerned as was that 1 
' © honeſt Hibernian, who, being in bed in the _ - 
„ great ſtorm ſome years ago, and told the houſe [ 
n : would tumble over his head, made anſwer, 
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3 DEATH and JUDGMENT: 


a What care I for the houſe? I am only a lodg- 
er. I fancy it is the beſt time to die when one 
is in thebeſt humour; and ſo exceſſively weak as J 
now am, I may ſay with conſcience, that Tam not 
at all uneaſy at the thought that many men, 
whom I never had any eſteem for, are likely 
to enjoy this world after me. When I reflect 
what an inconſiderable little atom every ſingle 
man is, with reſpect to the whole creation, 
methinks, it 1s a ſhame to be concerned at the 
removal of ſuch a trivial animal as I am. The 
morning after my exit, the ſun will ariſe as 
bright as ever, the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the 


* 


« plants ſpring as green, the world will proceed 
in its old courſe, people will laugh as heartily, 


and marry as faſt as they were uſed to do, 
« The memory of man (as it is elegantly expreſt 
« in the Wiſdom of Solomon) paſſeth away as 
the remembrance of a gueſt that tarrieth but 
one day.” There are reaſons enough, in the 
« fourth chapter of the ſame book, to make any 
young man contented with the proſpect of death, 
« For honourable age is not that which ſtandeth 
in length of time, or is meaſured by number of 
« years. But wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and 
an unſpotted life is old age.“ He was taken a- 
« way ſpeedily, leſt that wickednesſ ſhould alter 


« his underſtanding, or deceit beguile his ſoul. 


AS; . 


A NO 73. 
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1 am, Yours. 
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